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If a new translation of Herodotus does not justify itsef 
it will hardly be justified in a preface ; therefore the 
question whether it was needed may be left here with- 
out discussion. The aim of the translator has been 
above all things faithfulness — faithfulness to the manner 
of expression and to the structure of sentences, as 
well as to the meaning of the Author. At the same 
time it is conceived that the freedom and variety of 
Herodotus is not always best reproduced by such severe 
consistency of rendering; as is perhaps desirable in the 
case of the Epic writers before and the philosophical 
writers after his time : nor again must his simplicity of 
thought and occasional quaintness be reproduced in the 
form of archaisms of language ; and that not only 
because the affectation of an archaic style would 
necessarily be offensive to the reader, but also because 
in languajje Herodotus is not archaic. His style is the 
"best canon of the Ionic speech," marked, however, not 
so much by primitive purity as by eclectic variety. At 
the same time it is characterised largely by the poetic 
diction of the Epic and Trai^ic writers ; and while the 
translator is free to employ all the resources of modern 
English, so far as he has them at his command, he 
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must carefully retain this pootieai colouring and by all 
means avoid the courtier phrase hy which the style crf^ 
Herodotus has too often been made "more noble.'" ■ 

As regards the text from which this translation has 
been made, it is based upon that of Stein's critical 
edition (Berlin, 1869-1871}, that is to say the estimate 
there made of the comparative value of the authorities 
has been on the whole accepted as a juat one, rather 
than that which depreciates the value of the Medicean 
MS. and of the class to which it belong'^. On the 
other hand the coiijectural emendations proposed by 
Stein have very seldom been adopted, and his text has 
been departed from in a large number of other instances 
also, which will for the most part be found recorded in 
the notes. 

As it seemed that even after Stein's re-collation of 
the Medicean MS. there were doubts felt by some 
scholars* as to the true reading in some places of this 
MS., which is very generally acknowledged to be the 
most important, I thought it right to examine it myself 
in all those passages where questions about text arise 
which concern a translator, that is in nearly five hun- 
dred places altogether ; and the results, when they are 
worth observing;, are recorded in the notes. At the 



' See the remarks of I'.-L. Courier (on. Larcher's Tersion) in the ptefice 
to his apeclniens of n new lca.nslatioo of Hcradofus (Giuvres computes 
rUP.-L. Cmtrifr; Bfu:;ellfi5, 1S28). 

■ Mr. Woods, frjt esa.iiip]e, in his edition of the iirst book (published in 
1873) gives a list of readings fcir the first and 5«cond books, in which he 
-iliiiost invariably prcfcrsi the authority of GronovJits to ihrLl of Stein, wliete 
llidr reporls differ. In so doing he is wrong' in all ca^es (I think) except 
one, namely i. 134 tiJ! \f]opii'i^. He is wrong, for example, in i. iSg^ 
where the MS. liM rffpTo, 1. 196 hi AytrT^ot, i. 199 diuji', ii. 15 rj} 5rfp ii. 95 
Inr' oiJtJ, li. 103 kbX TrpoaiiraTa, ii, 134 ti^ itWiji (without Xai?), ii- iSi yij. 
Abicht also has made several inaccurate statements, e.^. i, iSj, where 
the MS. has ^t rir Si-p/r^y, add vii. 133 2/p^'i!. 
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same time, by the suggestion of Ur. Stein, 1 re-collated 
a large part of the third book in the MS. which is com- 
monly referred to as F {i.e. Florentinus), called by Stem 
C, and I examined this MS. also in a certain number 
of other places. It should bo understood that wherever 
in the notes I mention the reading of any particular 
MS. by name, I do so on my own authority. 

The notes have been confined to a tolerably small 
compass. Their purpose is, first, in cases where the 
text is doubtful, to Indicate the reading adopted by the 
translator and any other which may seem to have 
reasonable probability, but without discussion of the 
authorities ; secondly, where the rendering is not quite 
literal (and in other cases U'here it seemed desirable), to 
quote the words of the original or to give a more 
literal version ; thirdly, to add an alternative version in 
cases where there seems to be a doubt as to the true 
meaning ; and lastly, to give occasionally a short ex- 
planation, or a reference from one passage of the author 
to another. 

For the orthography of proper names reference may 
be made to the note prefixed to the index. No con- 
sistent system has been adopted, and the result will 
therefore be open to criticism in many details ; but the 
aim has been to avoid on the one hand the pedantry 
of seriously altering the form of those names which are 
fairly established in the English language of literature, 
as distinguished from that of scholarship, and on the 
other hand the absurdity of looking to Latin rather 
than to Greek for the orthography of the names which 
are not so established. There is no intention to put 
forwaid any tUeory about pronunciation. 

The index of proper names will, it Is hoped, be 
bund more complete and accurate than those hitherto 
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published. The best with which I was acquainted I 
found to have so many errors and omissions ^ that 1 
was compelled to do the work again from the begin- 
ning. In a collection of more than ten thousand 
references the e must in all probability be mistakes, 
but I trust they will, be found to be few. 

My acknowledgments of obligation are due first to 
Dr. Stein, both for his critical work and also for his 
most excellent commentary, which I have had always 
by me. After this I have made most use of the 
editions of Kriiger, Bahr, Abicht, and (in the first two 
books) Mr. Woods. As to translations, I have had 
Rawlinson's before me while revising my own work, 
and I have referred also occasionally to the translations 
of Littlebury (perhaps the best English version as 
regards style, but full of gross errors), Taylor, and 
Larcher. In the second book I have also used the 
version of.B. R. reprinted by Mr. Lang: of the first 
book of this translation I have access only to a frag- 
ment written out some years ago, when the British 
Museum was within my reach. Other particular obli- 
gations are acknowledged in the notes. 

' For example in the index of proper names attached to Stein's annotated 
edition (Berlin, 1S82), to which I am under obligation, having checked my 
own by it, I find that I have marked upwards of two hundred mistakes or 
oversights : no doubt I have I>een saved by it from at least as many. 
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THE FIRST HOOK OF THE HISTORIES, CALLED CLIO 



This ia rhe Showing forth of the Inquiry of Herodotus of 

Halicarnassos, to the end th.iti neillier the deeds of mtn 
may be forgotten by lapse of time, nor the oniiemsiiLr 
works - great and inaiveUoiis, which have been coruintd in 
produced some by Hellenes and some by ''"'^ Hisiory. 
Barbarians, may lose their renown ; and especially thai the 
causes may be remembered for which these waged war with 
one another. 

1. Those of the Persians who have knowledge of hislorj- de- 
clare that the Phtnicians first began the quarrel, or the causes qf 
These, they say, came from that which is called quorr,-! in-twecn 
the Er>'rhraia.n Sea to this of ours ; and having ^^'^ Hditna and 
L settled in the land where they continue even now ^^^ howi™^" 
1 to dwell, set themselves fo-rthwith tu make long Piienitiaiis did 
I voyages by sea. And conveying merchandise of ^^^ f'rsi ivrang, 
I Egypt and of Assyria they arrived at other places and also at 
^ Ai^os ; now Argos was at that time in all points the first of the 
^■States within that land which is now called Hellas; — the Phe- 
^Bnicisns arrived then at this land of Argos, and began to dispose 
»of their ship's cargo : and on the fifth or sixth day after they 
had arrived, when their goods had been almost all so!d, iheie 
came down to the sea a great company of women, and among 
ihem the daughter of Che king ; and her name, as the Hellenes 

♦ alflo agree, was lo the dau^jhter of Inachos. These standing 
new to the stem~br the ship were buying of the wares such as 
pTeased them most, when of a sudden the Phenicians, passing 
the word from one to another, made a rush upon them ; and 
the greater part of the women escaped by flight, but lo and 
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certain others were carried ofT. So they put them on board 
their shijij and^fort'R'wTth departed, sailing away to Egypt- 
2. In this manner the Persians report that la came to Egypt, 
not agreeing therein with the Hellenes,^ and this they say was 
the first beginning of wrongs, r' Then after this, they say, certain 
and ihe Hellenes Hellenes (but the name of the people they are 
the second. not able to ropoit) put ill to the city of Tyre in 

Phenicia and carried off the king's daughter Europa ; — these 
would doubtless be Cretans;— and so they were quits for the 
former injury, \ After this however the Hellenes, they say, 
were the authors of the second wrong,; for they sailed in to 
Aia of Colchis and to the river Phasis with a ship of war, and 
from thence, after they had done the other business for which 
they came, they carried off the king's daughter Medea : and 
the king of Colchts sent a herald to the land of Hellas and 
demanded satisfaction for the rape* and to have his daughter 
back; but they answered that, as the Barbarians had given 
them no satisfaction for the rape of lo the Argive, so neither 
would they give satisfaction to the Barbarians for this, 

3. In the nest generation after this, they say, Alexander 
the son of Priam, having heard of these things, desired lo get 
a wife for himself by violence* from Hellas, being fully assured 
that he would not be compelled to give any satisfaction for this 
wrongj inasmuch as the Hellenes gave none for theirs. So he 
carried off Helen, and the Hellenes resolved to send messengers 
first and to demand her back with satisfaction for the rape ; 
and when they put forth this demand, the others alleged to 
them the rape of Medea, saying that the Hellenes were now 
desiring satisfaction to be given to them by others, though 
they had given none themselves nor had surrendered the 
person when, demand was made. 

4. (up to this point, they say, nothing more bad happened 
than tne carrying away of women on both sides ; but after this 
How the HdlenM ^^^ Hellenes were very greatly to blame; for they 
made war agninst set the first esample of war, making an ex- 
Asia upon no pedition into Asia before the Barbarians made 
P^iSira£tiT ^"y '"^° Europe. Now ihey say that in their 
judgment, thougn it is an act of wrong to 
carry away women by force, it is a folly to set one's heai^ 
on taking vengeance for their rape, and the wise course is to 
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pay no regard when they have been carried away ; for it is 
evident that they would neyer be farried away if they were not 
themselves witling to go, ^ And the Persians say that they, 
nainely the people of Asia^ when their women were carried 
away by force, had made it a matter of no account, but the 
Hellenes on account of a woman of Lacedemon gathered 
together a great armament, and then came to Asia and 
destroyed the dominion of Priam ; and that from this time 
forward they had always considered the Hellenic race to be 
their enemy : for Asia and the Barbarian races which dwell 
there the Persians claim as belonging to them ; but Europe 
and the Hellenic race they consider to be parted off from 
them. 

S. The Persians for their part say that things happened 
thus ; and they conclude that the beginning of their quarrel 
with the HeLenes was on account of the taking of Ilion : but 
as regards lo the Phenicians do not agree with the Persians 
in telling the tale thus; for they deny that they carried her off 
to Egypt by violent means, and they say on the other hand 
that when they were in Argos she was intimate with the master 
of iheir ship, and perceiving that she was with child, she was 
ashamed to confess it to her parents, and therefore sailed 
away with the Phenicians of her own will, for fea.r of being 
found out. These are the tales told by the Persians and the 
Phenicians severally : and concerning these things I am not 
going to say that they happened thus or thus,** but when I 
have pointed to the man who first within my own knowledge 
began to commit wrong against the Hellenes, I shall go for- 
ward further with the story, giving an account of the cities of 
men, small as well as great ; for those which in old times were 
great have for the most part become small, while those that 
were in my own time great used in former times to be small: 
so then, since I know that human prosperity never continues 
steadfast, I shall make mention of both indiflerently. 



6. Cr cesuE ^ was I.ydran by race, the son of Alyaltes and 
Iruler of thcTiatioiis which divell on this side of the river Halys ; 
'which river, flowing from the South between the Syrians^ 
land the Paphlagonians, runs out towards the North Wind into 
pthat Sea which is called the Euxine. This Crcesus, first of 
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or Cr:£sii£ the 

LycJian, and how 
he first of Bar- 
b^H.ns made 
conquest of 
Hcllenis. 



all the Barbarians of whom we have knowledge, subdued 
certain of the Hellenes and forced thera to pay tribute, while 
others he gained over and made theni his 
friends. Those whom he subdued were the 
lonians, the Aiolians, and the Dorians who dwell 
in Asia; snd those whom he made his friends 
were the Lacedemonians. But before the reign 
of Crcesus all the Hellenes were free ; for the ex- 
pedition of the Kiramerjans, which came upon Ionia before the 
time of CrceaUs, was not a conquest of the cities but a plunder- 
ing incursion only," 7. Now the supremacy which had be- . 
_-^ . longed to the Heracleidai Came to the family of 

CrtEsus, and how CrcBSUs, Called Mcriimadai, in the following 
ihty becani.? ttiapner i^Candaules, whom the Hellenes call 

I ^°^''" Myrsilos, was ruler of Sardis and a descend- 

ant of Alcaios, son of Heracles ; for Agron, 
the son of Ninos, the son of Belos, the son of Alcaios, was 
the fifst of the Heracleidai who became king of Sardi^, and 
Candaules the son of Myrsos was the last ; but those who were 
kiiigs Over this land before Agron, wcfe descendants of LydoB 
the son of Atys, whence this whole nation was called Lydiaii, 
having been before called Meonian. ' From these the Hera- 
cleidai, descended from Heracles and the slave-girl of laidanos, 
obtained the government, being charged with it by reason of 
an oracle ; and they reigned for two-and-twenty generations 
of men, five hundred :ind five years, handing on the power 
from father to son, till the time of Candaules' the son of 
, , MvrsoE. J 8, This Candaules then of whom I 

pamcly how i.'ii ~ .~i>i ■ % 

Gyges slew his speac had become passionately ni love with 
master Candniiles his Owti wife ; and having become so, he deemed 
against his own j]^^( j^j^ ^jf^ ^^^ f^j^^^ ^ f^^ ^^^ ^ ^jj^ 

women; and thus deeming-, to Gyges the son 
of Daskylos (for he of all his spearmen was the mo,st pleasing- 
to hjni), to this Gyges, I say, he used to impart as well the 
more weighty of his affairs as aho the beauty of his wife; 
praising it above measure: and after no long time, since it 
was destined that evil should happen to Candaules, he said 
to Gyges as follows : " Gjgcs, I think that thou dost not 
believe me when I tell tliee of the beauty of my wife, for it. 
happens that men's ears are less apt of belief than their eyes v\ 
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intrive thewfore means by which ihou mayeat li>iik iifion 
ler naked." But he cried out aloud and 5a.id : " Master, 
what word of unwisdom is (his which thou dost Utter, bidding 
me look upon my mistress naked? When, a wn m.Tn puis off 
hd-.tunic she puts off h.ejL modesty also. Moreover of old 
time those fair sayings have becn^acni3 out by men, from 
Vhlch we ought to learn wisdom ; and of these one is this, 
— that each man should look on his own : but I believe 
indeed ihAt she is of all women the fairest and I entreat 
thee not to ask of me that which it is not lawful for me to do." 
9. With such words as these he resisted, fearing lest some evil 
might come to him from this ; but the king answered him 
^bus : " Be of good courage, ( lyges, and have no fear, either of 
Kae, that I am saying these words to try thee, or of my wife, 
^est any harm may happen to thee from her. For I will con- 
trive it so from the first that she shall not even perceive that 
le has been seen by thee. I will place thee in Che room 
fhere we sleep, behind the open doorj ' and after 1 have gone 
my wife also will come Co Ire down. Now there is a seat 
'near the entrance of the room, and upon this she will lay her 
garments as she takes them off one by one ; and so thou wilt 
be able to gaze upon her at full leisure. And when she 
goes from the chair to the bed and thou shall be behind her 
back, then let it be thy part to take care that she sees thee not 
as thou goest throtjgh the door." 10. -He then, since he 
might not avoid it, gave consent : and Candaules, when he 
considered that it was time to go to rest, led Gyges to the 
chamber ; and straightway after this the woman also appeared : 
and Gyges looked upon her after she came in and as she laid 
I down her garments ; and when she had her back towards him, 
Bjls she went to the bed, then he slipped away from his hiding- 
-place and was going forth. '^And as he went out, the woman 
caughc sight of him, and perceiving that which had been done 
by her husband she did not cry out, though struck with 
shame,** but she made as though she had not perceived the 
matter, meaning to avenge herself upon Candaules : for 
among the Lydians and also among most other Barbarians 
is a shame even for a man to be seen nakeci^-' 11. At the 
fime then she kept silence, as 1 say, and made no outward 
lign ; but as soon as day had dawned, she made ready those 
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H of the servants whom she perceived to be the most attached to 

H herself, and after that she sent to summon Oyges. Ho then, 

■ not sjpposing that anything of that which had been done was 
H known to her, came upon her summons ; for he had been 
W.- accustomed befare to go" whenever the queen summoned him, 
■.__ And when Gyges was come, the woman said to him tlie^e 

■ words :[" There are now two nays open to thee, tjyges, and I 

■ give the& the choice which of the two thou wilt prefer to take. 
H Either thou must slay Candaules and possess both me and the 
K kingdom of Lydia, or thou must thyself here on the spot be 
H slain, so that thou mayei^t not in future, by obeyiq^ Candaules 
H in all things, see that which thou shouldest not/ Either he 
H must die who formed this design, or thou who hast looked. 
H uiion me naked and done that which is not accounted lawful." 
H i'oratime tlien Gyges was amazed at these words, and afti;r»atds 
H he began to entreat her that she would not bind him by 
B necessity to make such a choice : then however, as he could 
H not ])revail with ber, but saw that necessity was in truth set 
H before him either to slay his master or to be himself slaiti by 
H others, he made the choice to live himself; and he inquired 
H further as follows : " Since thou dost compel me to take my 
H master's life against my own will, let me hear from thee also what 
H is the manner in which we shall lay hands Upon him," And 
H she answering said : " From that same place shall the attempt 

/be, where be displayed mc naked \ and we will lay hands upon 
_ him as he sleeps.'^ 12. So after they had prepared the p]o^ 
K when night came ORj (for Gyges wns tjot let gO not" was ther* 
H any way of escape for him, but he must either be slain himself 
H or slay Candaules), be followed the woman to the bedchamber ; 
H and she gave him a dagger and concealed him behind that 
I vety same door. (Thea afterwards, while Candaules was slcep- 
H ing, Gyges came privily up to liim'* and stew him, and he 
H obtained both his wife and his kingdom; of him ttiOTCover 
Archilochos tht; Parian, who livetj about; that time, made men- 
ses _ tion in a trimeter iambic verse.^V 13. '_He obtained the king- 
yM'^si"^ dom however and was strengthened in it by means of the Oracle 

Lat Delphi ; for when the Lydians were angry bc-causc of the fat^ 
of Candaules, and had risen in amis, a treaty was made between 
the followers of Gyges and the other Lydians to this effect, that 
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Lydians, he sbould be king, and if iKit, he should give back 
the power to the sons of Heracles?) So the Oracle yavt 
answer, and Gyges accordingly, became king; yet the Pythian 
prophetess said this also, thatf vengeance for the Heracleidai 
should come upon the descendants of Gyges iit the fifth 
generation.^ Of this oracle the Lydians and their kings made 
no account until it was m fact fulfilled. 

14. Thus the Mermnadai obtained the government having 
drirCD out from I't ' the~T5eracleidai : and Gyges when he 
became ruler sent votive offerings to Delphi or ih? oPenngs 
not a few, for of all the silver offerings at Delphi sent bj Gyges iq 
his are more in number than those of any other 'JieBf"iatDelpbi. 
man ; and besides the silver he oiTered a vast quantity of 
gold, and especially one offering; which is more worthy of 
mention than the rest, n.imely six golden niixing-bovrls, which 
are dedicated there as his gift : of these the weight is thirty 
talents, arid they stand in the treasury of the Corinchi.ins,'''^^ 
(though in truth this treasury does not belong to the State of 
the Corinthians, but is that of Rypselos the SOn of Aetion)-^" 
^'his Gyges was the first of the Barbarians within our know- 
;e who dedicated votive offerings at Delphi, except only 
«Jas the son of Gordias king of Phrygia, who dedicated for 
m offering the royal thrOne on which he sat befott all todecide 
causes; and this throne, a sight worth seeing, stands in the 
same place with the bowls of Gyges. This gold and silver 
which Gyges dedicated is called Gygiati by the people of 
Ddphi, after the name of hitn who offered it. 

OJow Gyges also,^^ as soon as he became king, led an army 
against Miletos and Smyrna, and he took the lower town of 
Colophon :** but no other great deed did he do in his reign, 
which Ipsted eight-and-thirly yeSrs, therefore we will pass 
him by with no more mention than has been already made,y 
15, and I will speak now of .Ardj's the son of hoav Gyges antf 
Gyges, who became king after Gyges. He tlie kings who 
took Prienc and made an invasion against ^^"ifc™^„j'" 
Miletos ; and while he was ruling over Sardis, warred wiih the 
the KimmeTianE driven from their abodes by neiifiie oPAsij, 
ihe nomad Scythians came to Asia and took Sardis except 
the citadel, 

hi 6. Now when Ardys had been king for nine -and -forty 
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years, Sadyattes his son succeeded to hi's kingdom, an 
reigned twelve years ; and after him AlvaJ Tp.'i. . This last made 
war against Kyaxares the descendant of Deiokes and against 
the Medes,'^ and he drove the KimmtiriaTis forth out oi Asia, 
ind he look Smyrna which had been founded from Colophon, 
and made an invasion against Clazomenai. From this he 
returned not- as he desired, but with great loss: during his 
reign however he performed other deeds very worthy of 
mention as follows : — 17. He made war with 
S^^^ctS. ^^°^^ °f Miletos, having received this war as an 
inheritance from his father: for he used to ia- 
[f vade their land and besiege Miletos in ihe following manner : — 
" whenever there were ripe crops upon the land, then he led an 
army into their confines, making his march to the sound of 
pipes and harps and Butes both of male and female tone : and 
when he came to the Milesian laiid, he neither pulled down 
the houses that were in the fields, nor set fire to them nor tore 
off their doors^ liut let them stand as they were ; the trees how- 
evef and the crops that were upon the land he destroyed, and 
then departed by the way he came : for the men of Miletos 
had command of the sea, so tlut it was of no use for his army to 
blockade them : and he abf^tained from pulUng down the houses 
to the end that the Milesians might have places to dwell in while 
they sowed and tilled the land, and hy the means of their labour 
^ — he might have somewhat to destroy when he made his invasion. 
IS. Thus he continued to war with them for eleven years; and 
in the ccULse of these years the Milesians suffered two f,Teat 
defeats^ once when they fought a battle in the district of 
eneton i n their own land, and again in the plain of the 
Now for six of the eleven years Sadyattes the son 
of Ardys was fitjll ruler of the T-ydi^tis, ihe same who was wont 
to invade the land of Miletos at the times mentioned ; '" for this 
Sadyattes was he who first began the war : but for the five years 
which followed these first six the war was carried on by 
Alyattes the son of Sadyattes, who received it as an inheritance 
from his father (as I have already said) and applied himself to 
it earnestly. And none of the lonians helped those of Mileto*- 
to bear the burden of this war except only the m^n of^Chios^ 
These came to their aid to pay back like with like, for the 
Milesians had formerly assisted the Chians throughout their 
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with the people of Erythrai 18, Then fn the twelfth 
year of the war, when standing corn was being burnt by the 
army of the Lj'dians, it happened as follows: — HowAivaiies 
as soon as the corn was kindled, it was driven hamni! falimiicjt 
Kby a violent wind and set fite to the temple innnirnl of ihe 
"of Athene surnamed of Assesses; and ,he S"^ ""^'^'P'''' 
temple being set on fire was burnt down to the ground. Of 
this no account was made then ; but afterwards when the army 
had returned to Sardis, Alyaltes fell sick, an<l as his sickness 
lasted long, he sent messengers to inquire uf the Oracle at 
Delphi, either being advised to do so by some one, or because 
he himself thought it best to send and inquire of the god 
concerning his sickness. But when these arrived at Delphi, 
the Pythian prophetess said that she would give them no 
answer, until they should have built up again the temple of 
Athene vrhich they had burnt at Assesses in the land of 
Miletos. 20. Thus much I know by the report 
L of the people of Delphi ; but the Milesians add ^ju^^ periander 
^B to this that_Feriander the son of Kypselos, being son of Kjipseius 
^a special guestlFTeHir^'f Thrasybulos^the then f„J^_'° '^""''" 
despot of Miletos, heard of the oracle which had 
been given to Alyattes, and sending a messenger told Thrasy- 
buloSf in order that he might have knowledge of it beforehand 
and take such counsel as the cjise required. This is the story 
L told by the Milesians. 21j([And Alyattes, when this answer 
^■was reported to him, sent a neral tTfo rtS w i th to Miletos, desir- 
^ing to make a truce with Thrasybulos and the Milesians for so 
long a time as he should be building the tempjej He then was 
being sent as envoy to Miletos ; and Thrasybulos in the mean- 
time being clearly informed beforehand of the whole matter and 
knowing what ALyattes was meaning to do, contrived this de- 

Pvice ; — he gathered together in the market-place all the store 
of provisions which was found in the city, both his own and 
that which belonged to private persons ; and he proclaimed to 
the Milesians that on a signal given by him they should all 
begin lo drink and make merry with one another. 22. This 
Thrasybulos did and thus proclaimed to the end that the herald 
fromSardis, seeing avast qUaiiUtyofprovisionacatele&alypiled up, 
and the people feasting, might report this to Alj'altes : and so in 
act it happened wor when the herald returned to Sardis after 
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seeing this and deliveri]ig to Thrasybulos the charge which was 
given to hitn by the king of Lydia, the peace which was made, 
came about, as I am inTormed, merely because of ihisTS For 
Alyattes, who thought that there was a great famine in "Hiletos 
and that the people had been worn down to the extreme of 
misery, heard fryni the herald,wlien he returned frona Miletos, the 
opposite to that which he hiaiself supposed. And after this the 
peace was made between them on condition of being guest- 
friends and allies to one another, and Alyattes built two temples 
to Athene at Assesses in place of one, and liiinself recovered 
from his sickness. With regard then to the war waged by 
Aiyattes with the Milesians and Thrasybulos things went thus. 
23, As for Periander, the man who gave information about 
the oracle to Thrasybulos, he was the Son of Kyp3el*S,-an4 
despot of Corinth. InhisUfe,saythe Corinthians, 

waft^erof"' (^"^ ^'"^ '^^^^'^ ^S""^^ "'^ Lesbians), there 
Corinili. and of happened to him a very great marvel, namely that 
the marvellous Aiigo of Methytnna was carried ashore at 
Tainaron upon a dolphin's back. This man 
was a harper second to none of those who then 
lived, and the first, so far as we know, who composed a 
dithyiambL. naming it so and teaching it to a choius '^ at 
Corinth. 24. This Arion, they say, who for the most part of 
his time stayed with Periander, conceived a desire to sail 
to Italy ^^ and Sicily; and after he had there acquired large 
sums of money, he wished to return again to Corinth. He set 
forth therefore from Taras,'^ and ashebad faith in Corinthians 
more than in, other men, he hired a ship with a ctew of 
Corinthians, ^^hese, the story says, when out in the open sea, 
formed a plot to cast AiiOA Overboard ar^d so possess his 
wealth \ and he having obtained knowledge of this made 
entreaties to them, offering them his we;iUh and asking them 
to grant him his lift,j With this however he did not prevail 
upon thcni, but the men who were conveying him bade him 
either slay himself there, that he might receive burial on the 
land, or leap out straightway into the sea. ^^So Arion being 
driven to a strait entreated them that, since they were so 
minded, they vould allow him to take his stand in full 
minstrel's garb upon the deck™ of the ship and sing ; _and he 
promised to put himself to death after he had sutig--^ They 
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1, well pleased to think tliat ihey should hear the best of all 
minstrels Upon earth, drew back from the stern towards the 
middle of the ship ; and he put on the full minstrel's garb and 
took, his lyre, and standing on the deck performed the 
Orthian measure. Then as the measure ended, he threw him- 

(£elf into the Sea just as he was, in his full minstrers garb ; and 
they went on sailing away to Corinth, but him, they say, a 
dolphin supported on its back and brought him to shore at 
Tairacaa- and when he had come to land he proceeded lo 
Corinth with his inirtstrel's garb. Thither having arrivtd be re- 
lated all that had been done; and Periandei doubtinjrofhi.iaiory 
k-Cpt Arion in guard and would let him go nowhere, while he 
^ kept careful watch for chose who had conveyed him. AVhen these 
■ came, he called them and inquiccd of them if they had any 
report to make of Arion ; and when they said that he was safe 
in Italy and that they had left him at Taras faring well, Arion 
suddenly appeared before them in the same guise as whtn he 
made his leap from the siiip ; and they b^ing struck with 
aina2ement were no longer able to deny when they were 
' questioned. This is the tale toid by the Corinthians and Lesbians 
B alike, and there is at Tainaron a votive offering of Arion of 
no great size,^^ namely a bronze figure of a man upon ii 
dolphin's back, 

*25, Alyait« the Lydiati, when he had thus waged war craw 
against the Milesians, afterwards died, having reigned seven- 
and-fifty years. This king, when he recovered 
from his sickness, dedicated a votive offering at \^Z^ ifed.'^d 
Delphi (being the second of his house who of ihc oiftring 

»had so done), namely a great mising-bowl of whJ<;hlwiidclEent 
silver with a stand for it of iron welded together, ^ ^ 

which last is a sight worth seeing above all the offerings at 
Delphi and the work of Glajjcos- the Quan, whoof_^lmen.fim 
found out the art of welding iron. 

26. After Alyattes was dead Crcesug. the son of AlyattCS 

Ireceived the kingdom in succession, being fi\:ej „ 

\ ■, , • .- ■■, T-.^T". CrccEus son ol 

Tand-lhirty years of age. He <as I said) fought Aiyaiios, und iijs 

[against the Hellenes and of iheni he attacked wars with ilie 

I the Ephesians first. The EoLiesians then, being ,."!?"* ^™ 

|besieged by nim, dedicated their city to Arte- 

Jis and tied a rope from the temple to the wall of the city ; 
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now the distance between the ancient city, which was then 
being besieged, and the temple is seven fiirlongs.^^ These, 1 
say, were the first upon whom Crtesus laid hands, but afterwards 
lie did the same to the other Ionian and Aiolian cities one by 
one, alleging against them various causes of complaint, and 
making seiious charges against those in whose cases he could 
find serious grounds, while against others of th«m he charged 
merely trifling ofTences, 

'' 27, Then when the Hellenes in Asia had been coniiuered 
and forced to pay tribute, he designed next to build for him- 
self ships and to lay hands upon those who dwelt in the 
islands ; and when all was prepared for his building of ships, 
they say that Bias of Priene (or. according to another account, 
Pittacos of MjtUeneJ came to Satdis, and being asked by 
Crcesus whether there was any new thing doing in Hellas, 
brought to an end his building of ships by this saying ; "O 
king," said he, "the men of the islands are hiring a troop of 
tea thousand horse, and with this they mean to march to 
Sardis and fight against thee." And Croesus, supposing that 
what he reported was true, saidr "May the gods put it 
into the minds of the dwellers in the islands to come with 
horses against the sons of the Lydians!" And he answered 
and said; "O Ving, I perceive that thou dost earnestly desire 
to mtch the men of the islands on the mainland riding upon 
horses; and it is not unreasonable that thou shouldest wish 
for this : what else however thinkest thou the men of the 
islands desire and have been praying for ever since the time 
they heard that thou wert about to build ships against them, 
than that they might catch the Lydians upon the sea, so as 
to take vengeance upon thee for the Hellenes who dwell upon 
the mainland, whom thou dost hold enslaved? " QCrcesus, they 
say, was greatly pleased with this conclusion,^ and obeying his 
suggestion, for he judged him to speak suitably, he stopped his 
building of ships ; and upon that he formed a friendship with 
the lonians dwelling in the islands,' 

28. As time went on, when nearly all those dwelling on 
this side the river Halys had been subdued, (for except the 
Kilikians and Lykians Croesus subdued and 
kept under his rule all the nations, that is to 
Phrygians, Mysiatls, Mariandynoi, Chalybians, 
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Paphlagonians, Thracians both Tbynian anij- Bithynian, 

Carians, lonians, Dorians, AJolians, and Pamphylians),'^ 

29, when these, I say, had been subdued, and 

, .. , .,, , ,. , . I J- and how besides 

while he was stil] adding to his Lydian ^^•^^^ ,^j^g ^^^^^ 

dominions, there came to Sardis, then at the Solon aiao ihe 
height of its wealth, all the wise men ^ of Athenian visiiai 
Hellas who chanced to be alive at thai time, 
brought thither severally by various occasions ; and of them 
tone was Solon the Atlienian^ who after he had made laws for 
the Athenians at their bidding, left his native country for ten 
years and sailed away saying that he desired to visit various 
lands, in order that he might not be compelled to rej>eal any 
of the laws which he had proposed.-" For of themselves the 
[Athenians were not competent to do this, having bound them- 
selves by solemn oaths to submit for ten years to the laws 
which Solon should propose for them, 

30. So SfflnrL having left his native country for this reason 
and for the sake of seeing various lands, camt to Amasis 
in Egypt, and also to Gitfi5!is_at_Sar^iB, Hav- 
ing there arrived he was entertained as a guest ihe'ireasuresrf 
by Cruesus in the king's palace ; and afterwards, crorsus, and of 
. on the third or fourth day, at the bidding of the clMcoiarae 
[Croesus his servants led Solon round to see his rb^^'tin'^s,'"""""' 
treasuries ; and they showed him all things, how 
great and magnificent ihey ivere : and after he had looked 
upon them all and examined them as he had occasion, Crcesus 
asked him as follows :4;J^Athenian guest, much report of thee 
has coine to us, both m regard to thy wisdom and thy 
wanderings, how that in thy search for wisdom thou hast 
traversed many lands to see them; now therefore a desire has 
, come upon me to ask thee whether yet thou hast seen any 
I whom thou deemest to be of all men the most happy." ■" This 
he asked supposing that he himself was the happiest of men ; 
hut Solon, using no flattery but the truth only, said: "Yes, O 
ling, Tellos the Athenian.'^.' And Crcesus, marvelling at that 
which lie said, asked hira earnestly l "In what respect dost 
[thou judge Tellos to be the most happy?" And he said; 
["Tellos, in the first place, living while his native State was 
fprosperous, hud Sons fair and good und saw from all of them 
[children begotten and living to grow up; and secondly he 
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had what with us is accounted wcaltli, and after hif! life a 
most glorious end: for, when a battle was fought by the 
Athenianii at Keusis against the neighbouting people, he 
brought up supports and routed the foe and there died by a 
most fair deatfi ; and the Athenians burie<J him publicly 
where he fcll^ and honoured him greatly.", SI. So when 
Solon had mov^d Cr<esiis to inquire further by the stary of 
Tellos, recounting how many points of happiness he had, the 
king asked Sgiiin whom he had seen prgpcf to be placed 
next after this man, supposing that he himself would certainly 
obtain at least ttie second place; but he replied: " Cleobis 
and Biton : for these, who were of Argo^ _by race, possessed 
a sufficiency of wealth and, in addition to this, strength of 
body such as I shall tell. Both equally had won prizes in the 
games, and moreover the following tale is told of them : — 
There was a feast of Hera among the Argives and it was by 
all means necessary that their mother should be borne in a car 
to the temple. But since their oxen were not brought up in 
time from the field, the young men, barred from all else by 
lack of time, submitted themselves to the yoke and drew the 
wain, their mother being borne by them upon it; and so they 
brought it on for five-and-forty furlongs,-^ and came to the 
^temple. Then after they had done this and had been seen 
by the assembled crowd, there came to their life a most ex- 
cellent ending; and in this the deity declared that 3t was 
better for man to die than to continue to live. For the 
Argive men were standing round and extolling the strength ™ of 
the young men, while the Argive women were extolling the 
mother to whose lot it had fallen to have such sons; and the 
■mother being exceedingly rejoiced both by the deed itself and 
by the report made of it, took her stand in front of the image 
of the goddess and prayed that she would give to Cleobis and 
Biton her sons, who had honoured her ^^ greatly, that gift 
which is best for man to receive : and after this prayer, when 
they had sacrificed and feasted, the young men lay down 
to sleep within the temple itself, and never rose again, but 
were held bound in this last end.*' And the Argives made 
statues in the likeness of them and dedicated them as offer- 
ings at Delphi, thinking that they had proved themselves most 
excellent." 32. Thus Solon assigned the second place in 
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respect of happiness to these ; and Croasus was moved lo 
anger and said rV" AtheniiTi guest, hast thou then so cast aside 
our prosperous state as worth Jiotiiing, that thou dost prefer 
to us even men of private station ?jy And he said : " Craestis, 
thou art inquiring about human fortunes of one who well 
knows that the Deity is altogether envious and apt to disturb 
our lot. For in the course of long time a mnn may see many 
things which he would not desire to see, and suffer also many 
things which he would not desire to suffer. ..'Jl'he hniic of life 
for a man I lay down at seventy years: and these seventy 
years give twenty-five thousand and tvro hundred days, not 
rectoning for any intercalated month. /Then if every other 
one of these years shidl be made longer liy one month, that the 
seasons may be caused to come round at the due time of the 
year, the intercalated months will be in number five-and-thirty 
besides the seventy years ; and of these months the days will 
be one thousand and fifty. Of all these days, being in 
number twenty-six thousand two hundred and fifty, which go 
to the seventy years, one day produces nothing at all which 
resembles what another brings with it. Thus then, O 
Crcesua, man is altogether a creature of accident, ^^s for 
thee, I perceive that thou art both great in wealth and ting 
of many tuen, but that of which thou didst ask me I can- 
not call thee yet, until I iearn that thou hast brought thy 
life to a fair ending : for the very rich man is not at all to be 
accounted more happy iban he who has but his subsistence 
from day to day, unless also the fortune go with him of ending 
his life well in possession of all things fair, y For many 
very wealthy men are not happy, ^'^ while many who have but 
a moderate living are fortunate ; ^ and in truth the very rich 
man who is not happy baS two advantSfe'es only as compared 
with the poor man who is fortunate, whereas this latter has 
lany as compared with the rich man who is not happy. The 
rh man is able better to fulfil his d.eslre, and also to endure 
,a great calamity if it fall upon him ; whereas the other has 
advantage over him in these things which follow : — he is not 
indeed Jible equally with the rich man to Cndute a calamity or 
Ito fulfil liis desire, but these his good fortune teeps away 
from him, while he is sound of limb,** free from disease, un- 
ouched by suffering, the father of fair children and himself of 
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comely form ; and If in addition to this he shall end hi! 
well, he is ivonhy to be called ths-t which thou seek^ 
namely a happy ina.n ; hut before he comes to his end it 
well to hold back and not to call hiin yet happy but oKi 
fortunate. Now to possess all these things together is i^ 
possible for one who is mere man, just as no single land SUffici 
to supply all things for itself, but one thing it has and anolhr 
it lacks, and the land that has the tfreatest number of thinj 
is the best : so also in the case of a man, no single person , 
complete in himself, for one thing he has and another h 
lacks ; but whosoever of men continues to the end in possel 
sion of the greatest number of these things and then has, 
gracious ending of his life, he is by me accounted worthy, C 
king, to receive this name. But we must of every thing examinf 
the end and how it will turn out at the last, for to many G<i\ 
shows but a glimpse of happiness and then plucks them u[j 
by the roots and overturns them." 33.\Thus saying lie ret 
fased to gratify CrcKsus, who sent him away from his presence 
holding him in no esteem, and thinking him utterly senseless 
in that he passed over present good things and bade men 
look to the end of every iiiatleife-^ 
j» S4i^ After Solon had departed, a great retribution from 
God came uyon Croesus, probably because he judged himselfl 
to be the happiest of all taeiO First there! 
Cri^tJ^andLw <=atne and stood by him a dream,^ which showed 
to him the truth of the evils that were about 
to come to pass in respect of his son. Now 
Crcesus had two sons, of whom one was 
deficient, seeing that he was deaf and dumb, 
'while the other far surpassed his companions of the same age 
in all things : and the name of this last was Atys, As regards 
this Atys then, the dream signified to Crcesus that he should 
lose him by the blow of an iron spear-point : ^. and when he 
rose up from sleep and considered the matter with himself 
he was struck with fear on account of the dream ; and first he 
took for his son a wife ; and whereas his son had been wont 
to lead the armies of the I.ydians, he now no longer sent him 
forth anywhere on any such business ; and the javelins and 
lances and all such things which men use for fighting he con- 
veyed out of the men's apartments and piled them Dp in the 
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inner bed-chambers, for fear lest sometbing banging up vn\\ 
fall down upon his son. 35. Then while he was cngaj, 
about the marriage of Eiis son, there rame to of Admsios i 
Sardis-a man under a misfortune and with I'hrygidn, \a 
"hands not clean, a F hrysiaa. by birth and of '^^"'^ ""^ H'" 
the royal house. This man came to the *^*'^'^^^"n( 
home of Crcesus, and according to the customs which prt.' 
vail in that land made recjuest that he might have cleansing; 
and Crcesus gave him cleansing: now the manner of cleans- 
ing among the Lydians is the same almoiit as that which thet 
Hellenes use. So when Croisus had done that whith was 
customary, he asked of him whence he came and who he was. 
saying as follows : " Man, who ait thoU, and from what region 
of Phrygia didst thou come to sit upon my hearlh ? And 
whoiM of men or of women didst thou &ky?" And h€ i-e 
plied : "O Wng, 1 am the son of Gordias, the son of ^^jdas 
and I am called Adxastosj^ ana r'^Iew my" own hTothdl 
against my will, and therefore' am I here, having been drive 
forth by iny father and deiirjved of all that I had." An 
Crcesus answered thus; "'Iliou art, as it chances, the of 
shoot of men who are our friends and thou hast corc^f 
friends, among whom thou shalt want of nothing 50 longTk 
thou shalt remain in our land : and thou wile find it most fo^ 
thy profit to bear this misfortune as lightly as may be." So 
he had his abode with Crossus.*' 

36. During this same rime there was produced in the 
\tysiajk Olympos a l^ar of mon&troufi.jize. This, coming 
down from the mountain aforesaid, ravaged the 
fields of the Mysians, and although the Mysians |i;i!*l,^dcf''%si,,*^ 
went out against it ofitn, yet they could do it ^^ 

no hurt, but rather received hurt themselves from it ; so at 
length messengers came from the Mysians to Croesus and 
said: "O king, there has appeared in our land a bo.ir of 
monstrous size, which lays waste our fields ; and we, dei.iring 
eagerly to take it, are not able : now therefore we ask of thee 
to send with us thy son and also a chosen band of young men 
with dogs, that we may destroy it out of our land." Thus 
ihey made request, and Crcesus calling to mind the words of 
the dream sjioke to them as follows : "As tonchuig Tn'j stm^ 
make no further mcnt\oii of him in this matter; foi: ' wiW no. 
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ind him with you, seeing tlint he is newly married and is 
mcerned now with the aETairs of his marriage : but I will fiend 

'ith you chosen men of the Lydians and the whole numher of 
^ly hunting (logs ; ai\d I will give comiiLind to those who go, 

J be as zealous as may be in helping jou to destroy the wild 
^east out of your land." 

37.^hushe made reply : and while the Mysians. wcre being 

lontenteS with this answer, there came in also the son of 
^prcesus, having heard of the request made by the Mysians : 
*nd when Crcesus ssid that he wcmld not send his son -with 
them, the young man spoke as follows \) " My father, in times 
past the fairest and most noble part "^as allotted to us, Co go 
out continually to wars and to the chase and so have good 
re[>Ute ; but nOw thoU hast debarred rat from both of these, 
( although thou hast not observed in me any cowardly or faint- 
hearted spirit. And now with what face must I appeal when 
'1 go to and from the market-place of the city ? What kind of 
\ n^an shall 1 be esteemed by the citizens, and what kind of s 




lan shall I be esteemed by my newly-married wife? With 
,what kind of s. husband will she think that she is mated? 
V'jr'refore either let me go to the hunt, or persuade ine by 

ason that tliese things are better for rae done as now they 
are." 38. And Crcesus made answer thus: "My son, not 
because I Have observed in thee any spirit of cowardice or any 
other ungracious thing, do I act thus; but a vision of a dream 
came and stood by me in my sleep and told ma that thou 
shouldest be short-lived, and that thou shouldest perish by n 
spear-point of iron. With thought of this vision therefore I both 
rged on this marriage for thee, and 1 refuse now to send thee 
upon the matter which is being taken in hand, having a care 
of thee that I may steal thee from thy fate at least for the 
period of my own life, if by any means it he possible for me 
to do so. For thou art, as it chances, my only son : the 'other 
I do not reckon as one, seeing tliat he is deficient in his 
hearing." 3S. The young man made answer thus : " It may 
well be forgiven in thee, O my father, that thou shouldest 
have a care of me after having seen such a vision ; but that 
which thou dost not understand, and in which the meaning of 
the dream has escaped thee, it is right that I should expound 

fAfcftj Thou sayest the dteatn^ dec lared that I should end 
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my life by means of a apear-point of iron : but what liands lias 
a boar, or what spear-point of iron, of which thou art afraid? 
If the dream ha.d told thee that I should end my ]ife by a 
tusk, or any other thing which resembles that, it woutd be 
right for thee doubtless to do as thou art doing ; but it said 
' by a spear-[X)int.' Since therefore our fight will not be with 
men, let rae now go." 40. Crtesus made answer ; " My son, 
ihou dost partly prevail with me by declaring thy judgment 
about the dream ; therefore, having been prevailed upon by thee, 
I change my resolution and allow thee to go to the chase." 

41. Having thus said Crcesus sent to summon Adrastos 
the Phrygian; and when he came, he addressed him thus: 
" Adrastos, when thou wast struck with a griev- ^^^. j^iraaios 
ous misfortune (with which I reproach thee not), tii.^ Phrygian 
I cleansed thee^ and I have received thee into ^'^* ^^l^ 'J"^ 
my house supplying all thy casts. Now there- ^" " riEsua. 
fore, since having fiist received kindness from me thou art 
bound to requite me with kindnefis,(I aslc of ihee to be 
the protector of my son wlio goes forth to the chase, lest any 
evil robbers come upon you by the way to do you harm; and 
besides this thou too oughtest to go where thou mayest become 
famous by thy deeds, for it belongs to thee as an inheritance 
from thy fathers so to do, and moreover thou hast strength for 
it.'^ 42. AdrastOB made answer : *' O king, but for this I 
should not have been going to any such contest of valour ; 
for first it is not fitting that one who is sulfering such a misfor- 
tune as mine should seek the company of his fellows who are 
in prosperity, and secondly I have no desire for \K^ and for 
many reasons I should have kept myself away. ' But now, 
since thou art urgent with me, and I ought to gratify thee 
(for I am bound to requite thee with kindness), I am ready 
to do this : expect therefore that thy son, whom thou com- 
mandest me to protect, will return home to thee unhurt, so 
far as his protector may avail to keep him safe,'' 43. When 
he had made answer to Crresus in words hke the.se, they after- 
wards set forth provided with cho&en young men and with dogs. 
And when they were come to Mount Olympos, they tracked 
the animal ; and having found it and tal^en their stand round 
in a circle, they were hurling against it their spears, 'ij'hen the 
guest, he who had been cleansed of the manslaughter, whose 
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name was Adcastfls^hurling a spear at it missed the boar and 
struck the son of Croesus. ) So he l^eing struck by tlie spear- 
point fulfilled the saying of the dream. And one ran lo report 
to Crtesus that whicli had come to pass, and having come to 
Sardis he signified to him of the combat and of the fate of 
liig son. ^^ChsA Crcesus was very greatly disturbed by the 
death of his son, and was nnuch the more moved to com- 
plaining by this, namely th^t his son was slain by the man 
whom he had himself cleansed of his manslaughte^T^And being 
grievously troubled by the- misfortune he called upon Zeus the 
Cleanser, protesting to him that which he had suffered from 
his guest, and he called moreover Upon the Protector of 
Suppliants ^ and the Guardian of Friendship,^ naming still 
the same god, and calling upon Him as the Protector of Sup- 
pliants because when he received the guest into his house he 
li.id been fostering ignOrantly the slayer of his son, and as the 
Guardian of Friendship because having sent him as a pro- 
tector he had found him the worst of foes, 4S. After this 
the Lydians came bearing the corpse, and be- 
hind it followed the slayer: and he taking his 
stand before the corpse delivered himself up to 
CrtEEtiS] holding forth his hands and bidding the kitt^ ^lay 
him over the corpse, speaking of his former misfortune and 
saying Chat in addition to this he had now been the destroyer 
of the man who had cleanse^ him of it ; and that life for him 
was no more worth living. V.But Cicesus hearing this pitied 
Adrastos, although he was himself suffering so great an evil of 
his own, and said to him ; "Guest, I liave already received 
from thee ail the satisfaction that is due, seeing that thou dost 
condemn thyself to suffer death ; and not thou alone art the 
cause of this evil, except in so far as thou wert the instrument 
of it against thine own will, but some one, as I suppose, of 
the gods, who also long ago signified to me that which was 
about to be." So Crcesus buried his son as was fitting : but 
Adrastos the son of Gordias, the son of Midas, he who had 
been the slayer of his own brother and the slayer also of the 
man who had cleansed him, when silence came of all men 
round about the tomb, recognising that he was more grievously 
burdened by misfortune than all men of whom he knew, slew 
himself upon the grave. 
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4i8. For two years then Crcesus remained quiet in ^eat 
ouming, because he was deprived of his son : but after this 
nod of time the overthrowing of the rule of 
Aatyages the son of Kyaxares by Cyrus the son "^^^"^^"J^ir 
of Cambyses, and the growing greatness of the against thy 
Persians caused Crosus to ceaKe from his Pereiaos bent lo 
mourning, and led him to a care of cutting nj^^^,^'^' "* ^ 
short the power of the Persians, if by any 
means he might, while yet it was in growth and before they 
hould have become great. 

So having formed this design he began forthwith to make 

ial of The Oracles, both those of the Hellenes and that in 

Libya, sending messengers some to one place and some to 

EtdRKer, some to go to Delphi, others to Abai of the Fhokians, 

•and others to nodnna. ; and some were sent to the shrine 
of Amphiaraos and to that of TrophonJos, others to Bran- 
chidai in the land of Miletos : these are the Oracles of the 
Hellenes to which Crcesus sent messengers to seek divination ; 
and others he sent to the shriiic of Ammon in Libya to in- 
quire there. Now he was sending the messengers abroad to 
the end that he might try {he Oracles and find out what know- 
ledge they had, so that if they should be found to have know- 
ledge of the truth, he might send and ask them secondly 
whether he should attempt to march against the Persians. 
47. And to the Lydians whom he sent to make trial of the 
Oracles he gave charge as follows, — that from the day on 
which they set out from Sardis they should reckon up the 
number of the days fallowing and on the hundredth day they 
should consult the Oracles, asking what Crcesus the son of 
Alyattes king of the Lydians chanced then to lie doing : and 
whatever the Oracles severally should prophesy, this they 
should cause to be written down^ and bear it back to hini. 
Now what the other Grades prophesied is not by any reported, 

■ut at Delphi, ko soon as the LydJans entered the sanctuary of 
e temple ^ to consult the god and asked that which they were 

:ommanded to ask, the Pythian prophetess spoke thus in 

.exameter tncasure : 

*BuI liie number of sand 1 know,*^ and the measure of drops in ilie 

«cean ; 
The dumb msm I underslaad, and I hear the speech of ttie speeeliless : 




All"! thcfe bath come to my soul Ihe smell ol & slroog-shetled tortoise 
Boiling in caldron of bronze, anJ the flesli v{ a lamb mingled with it ; 
Uudei it bronze is liid, it hath bronze as a clolliing upon il." 

4i&\ When the Pythian prophetess had uttered this oracle, 
the tydians caused tlie prophecy to be written down, and went 
away at once to -SardisA And when the rest also who had 
been sent round we^e^here arrived with the answers of the 
Oracles, then Cruasus unfolded the writings one by one and 
looked upon theni ; and at first none of them pleased hin], 
but when he heard that from Delphi, forthwith he did worship 
to the god and accepted the answer,*^ judging that the Oracle 
at Delphi was the only true one, because it had found out 
what he himself had done. For wlieu he had sent to the 
several Oracles his messengers to consult the gods, keeping 
well in mind the appointed day he contrived the following 
device, — 'he thought of something which it would be impossible 
to discover or to conceive of, and cutting up a tortoise and a 
lamb he boiled them together himself in a caldron of bronze, 
laying a cover of bronze over them, 49. This then was the 
answer given to Crcesus from Delphi ; and as regards the 
answer of Amphiaraos, I cannot tell what he replied to the 
lydians after they had done the things customary in his 
temple,** for tliere is no record of this any more than of the 

^ others, except only that Crcesus tliought that he also** pos- 

■'sessed a true Oracle, 

50. C^fter this with great sacrifices he endeavoured to win 
the favour of the god at Delphi r for of all the animals that are 
The offerings tit for sacrifice he offered three thousand of each 

which king ]j.jf^^^ and he heaped up couches overlaid with 

thrgod Z"i>Xh\, gol<i and overlaid with silver, and cups of gold, 
ardtQAniphiaraos, and robcs of purplc, and tunics, making of 
them a great pyre, and this he burnt up, hoping by these 
means the more to win over the god to the side of the 
Lydians : and he proclaimed to all the Lydians that everyone 
of them should make sacrifice with that which each man had. 
And when he had finished the sacrifice, he melted down a vast 
quantity of gold, and of it he wrought half-phntlis *^ making 
them six palms *^ in length and tiu'ee in breadth, and in height 
one palm j and their number was one hundred and seventeen. 
Of these four wereof pure gold *'^ weighing twotalentsand a half*^ 
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each, and the others of gold alloyed with silver*^ weighing two 
talents. And he caused to be made also an image of a lion of 
pure gold weighing ten talents; which lion, when the temple at 

r Delphi was being burnt down, fell from off the half-plinths, for 
upon ihese it was set,^ and is placed now in the treasury of 
the Corinthians, weighing six talents and a. half, for three 
talents and a half were melted away from it- 61. So Crcesiis 
having linisJied all these things sent them to Delphi, and with 
them these besides : — two mixing-bowls of great sjze, one of 
gold and the other of silver, of which the golden bowl was 
placed on the right hand as one enters the temple, and the 
silver on the left, but the places of these also were changed 
after the temple was burnt down, and the golden bowl is now 
placed in the treasury of the people of Clanomenai, weighing 
eight and a half talents and twelve pounds ovcr,^^ while the 
silver one is placed in the corner of the vestibule ''- and holds 
six hundred araphors ^ (being filled with wine by the Delphians 

ton the feast of the Theophania) : this the people of Delphi say i 
is the work of Theodoros the Saniian,^ and, as I thinlt, rightly, ^ 
for it is evident to rae that the workmanship is of no common 
kind : moreover Crcesus sent four silver wine-jars, which stand 
in the Treasuty of the Corinthians, and two vessels for lustral 

Iwater,^ one of gold and the other of silver, of which the gold 
one is inscribed "from the Lacedemonians," who say that it 
is their offering : therein however they do not speak rightly ; 
for tliis also is from Croesus, but one of the Delphians wrote 
the inscription upon it, desiring to gratify the Lacedemonians ; 
. - and his name 1 know but I will not make mention of it. The 
boy through whose hand the water flows is from the Lacede- 
,inonians, but neither of the vessels for lustral water. And 
lany other votive ofFerings Crcesus sent with thesej not 
lecially riistinguished, among which are certain castings^ of 
aJIver of a round shape, and also a golden figure of a. woman 
three cubits high, whirh the Delphians say is a statue of the 
Daker of Crcesus. Moreover Crctsus dedicated the ornaments 
>m his wife's neck and her girdles. 52. These are the things 
vhich he sent to Delphi ; and to Amphiaraos, having heard of 
lis valour and of his evil fate, he dedicated afield made alto- 
gether of gold Throughout, and a'spear allof solid gold, the shaft 
Bing of gold also as well as the two points, which oiferiiigs were 
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both remaining even to my time at Thebes in the temple of 
Ismeniaij Apollo. 

53.(To the Lydians who wtre to carry these gifts to the 
:% Cruesus gave charge that they should aslc th« Oracles 
this question also, — whether Crcesus should 
march against the Persians, and if so, whether 
he should join with himself any army of rp?tt 
as his friends^ And when the Lydians had arrived at the 
places to which they had been sent a.nd hid dedicated the 
votive offerings, they inquired of the Oracles and said : 
"Cn'esus, king of the Lydians and of other nstions, con- 
sidering that these are the only true Oracles among men, 
presents to you''^ gifts such as yoUr revelations deserve, and 
asks you again now whether he shall march against the 
Persians, and if so, whether he shall join with himself any 
army of men as allies." Qhey Inquired thus, and the answers 
of both the Oracles agreed in one, declaring to Crtesiis that if 
he should march against the Persians he should destroy a great 
empire ; and they counselled him to find out tbe most powet ' 
fol of the Hellenes and join these with himself as friends. J 
54. So when the answers were brought back and Crossus heard 
tiiem, he was delighted with the oracles, and expecting "that 
he would certainly destroy the kingdom of Cyrus, he sent again 
to Fytho,^ and presented to the men of iDelphi, having ascer- 
tained the number of them, two staters of gold for each man : 
and in return for this the Delphiansgave to Crcesus and 10 the 
Lydia-ns precedence in consulting the Oracle iind freedom from 
all payments, and the right to front seats at the games, with 
this privilege also for all time, that any one of them who wished 
should be allowed to become a citizen of Delphi. 55.y^And 
having made presents to the men of Delphi, Croesus con- 
sulted the Oracle the third time; for from the time when he 
learnt the truth of the Oracle, he made abundant use of it.'''^ 
And consulting the Oracle he inquired whether his monarchy 
would endure for a long time, j And the Pythian prophetess 
answered him thus : 

" Uut ^vhtw it cg>rn«th tu pass llist a oiule uf the M«ile!i ahall be inunarch, 
Tlieii by ihe pebbly Hermos, O Lydian ilelic ate- footed. 
Flee and stay not, and be not ashamed to be cillid a cowoj'd." 

£6. By these lines when they came to him Crcesus was 




pleased more than by all the rest, for he supposed that a mule 
would never be ruJer of the Medes instead &f ho^,, L„p5us je- 
a man, and accordingly thai he himself and his iireH la gei anally 
heirs would never cease from their rule. Then from among tiic 
after this he gave thought to inquire which people ^f ^^ Hdien^aihe 

k of the Hellenes he should esteem the most power- Laced ^mmans 
ful and gain over to himself as friends. And ^'' "'^'^^^"i^"* 
. . " , ^ ,, ,, , , were the chief, 

inquiring he found that the lacedemonians and 
the Athenians had the pre-eminence, the first of the Dorian and 
the others of the Ionian race, For these were the most eminent 
races in ancient time, the second being a Pelasgian and the 
first a Hellenic race: and the one never migrated from its 
place in any direction, wliile the other was very The Dorians and 
exceedingly given to wanderings ; fgr in the ""^ lonians. 
reign of Deuc alion this race dwelt in Pthiotis, and in the time of 
Doros the son of Hellen in the land lying below Ossa and 
Ol ymp os, which is called Histiaiotisj and when it was driven 
fromTIisfiaiotiB by the Sons of Cadmos, il dwelt tn Plndos atid 
^fc was called Maltednian ; and thence it moved afterwards to 
^^ Dryopis, and from I>ryopis it came finally to Peloponnesus, 
and began to be called Dorian. 

57. \Vhat language however the Pelasgtans u^ed to speak 1 
am not able with certainty to say. But if one must pronounce 
judging by those that still remain of the Pelas- 
gians who dwelt in the city of Creston*" above ^"J^^^jlf °^''"' 
the Tyrsenians, atid who were once neighbours 
^a of the race now called Dorian, dwelling then in the land which 
^Kis now called Thessaliotis, And also by those that remain of 
the Pelasgians who setded at Plakia and Siylake in the region 
of the Hellespont, who before that had been settlers with the 
Athenians,''^ and of the natives of the various other towns which 
are really Pelasgian, though they have lost the name, — if one 
must pronounce judging by these, the Pelasgians used to speak 
a.^Earl^rian language If therefore all the Pelasgian race was 
such as tFe's^hen the Attic race, being Pelasgian, at the same 
time when it changed and became Hellenic, unlgajm^also its 
language. For the people of Creston do noc^peaEthe same 
language with any of those who dwell about them, nor yet do 
the people of Plakia, but they speak the sn.me language one as 
the other ; and by this it JE proved that they still keep un- 
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changed the form of language which they brought with tliein 
when they migrated to these places. B8. As for the Hellenic 
race, it has used ever the same language, as I clearly perceive, 
since it first took its rise ; hut since the time when it parted off 
feeble at first from the Pelasgian race, setting forth from a small 
beginning it has iacreased to that grea-t number of races which 
we see,''^ and chiefly becau&e many Barbarian races have been 
added to it besides, Moreover it is true, aa I think,^^ of the 
Pelasgian race also,^ that so far as it remained Barbarian it 
never made any great increase. 

59. Of these races then Crc&sus was informed that the 
Athenjan was held subject and torn with faction by Feisis^ 
tral os'' '' the son of Hipp ocrate s^^ who then 
^^a53?5poT~orTHe" Atb enia'ns. For to Hippo- 
crates, when as a private citizen he went to view 
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the Olympic games, a great marvel had occurred. 
After he had offered the sacrifice, the caldrons 
which were standing upon the hearth, full of 
pieces of flesh and of water, boiled without fire under them and 
ran over. And CHilon the Lacedemonian, who chanced to 
have been presents nd ToTiaveSGembetTKirVel, advised Hippo- 
crates first not to bring into his house a wife to bear him child- 
ren, and secondly, if he happened to have one already, to 
dismiss her, and if he chanced to have a son, to disown him. 
\Vhen Chilon had thus recommended, Hippocrates, they say, 
was not willing to be persuaded, and so there was born to him 
afterwards this Peislstratos ; who, when the Athenians of the 
shore*** were at feud with those of the plaitij^ Mggacies-the son 
of Alcmaion being leader of the first faction, and Lycuigos 
the son of Aristolaides of that of the plain, aimed at the 
despotism for himself and gathered a third party. So thenj 
after having collected supporters and called himself leader of 
How Pcisistraws ^^^ men of the mountain -lands,*" he contrived 
Ar^i became a device as follows: — he inflicted wounds upon 
himself and upon his mules, and tlien drove his 
car into the market-place, as if he had just 
escaped from his opponents, who, as he alleged, had desired 
to kill him when he was driving into the country ; and he 
asked the commons that he might obtain some protection 
from them, for before this he had gained reputation in his 
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COrnm<ind against the Megarians, during which he took Nisaii 
and performed other signal service. And the coiuthotis of 
(He Athenians being deceived gave him those "^ nicn chosen 
from the dwellers in the city who became not indeed the 
spear-men^ of Peisistratos but his club-men; for they fol- 
lowed behind him bearing wooden clubs. And these made 
insurrection with Peisistratos and obtained possession of the 
Acropolis. <Tnen Peisistratos was ruler of the Athenians, not 
having disturbed the existing magiytrates nor chauged the ancient 
laws ; but he administered the State under that constitution of 1 
things which was already established, ordering it fairly and wellj-^ . 
60. However, no long time after this the followers of Megacles 
and [hose of Lycurgos joined together and drove him forth. 

--Thus Peisistratos had obtained possession of _. . . , 

11.1 ^^° iiaviiig LeeQ 

Athens for the first time, and thus he lost the driven fortt, 

power before he had it very finnly rooted.^> But afterwards by a 

those who had driven out Peisistratos became ^»™"b^'I™'^ 

- returned. 

afterwardsat feud with one another agam. And 

Megacles, harassed by the party strife,™ sent a message to 
I'cisistratos asking whether he was willing to have his daughter 
to wife on condition of becoming deE[]ot.^--""And Peisis- 
tratos having accepted the proposal and made an agree- 
ment on these terms, they contrived with a view to his return 
a device the ttlOst simple by far, as I think, that ever was 
practised, considering at least that it was devised at a 
time when the Hellenic race had been long marked off 
from the Barbarian as more skilful and further removed 
from foolish simplicity, and among the Athenians who are 
accounted the first of the Hellenes in abllit^'^ In the deme 
of p^iania there was a woman whose name was^^, in height 
four cubits all but three fingers,'' und also fair of form. This 
woman they dressed in full armour and caused her to ascend 
a chariot and showed her the bearing in which she might best 
.beseem her part,^- and SO they drove to the city, having sent 
[on heralds to run before them, who, when they arrived at the 
'Ciiy, spoke that which had been commanded them, saying 
[ps follows: "O Athem'ans, receive with favour Peisistratos, 
[whom Athene herseif, honouring him most of all men, 
[brings back to her Acropolis." So the heralds went about 
lither and thither saying this, and straightway there came to 
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^H tlie demes in the country Tonnd a report that Athene was 

^1 bringing Peisistratos back, -while at the same time the men of 

^H the city, persuaded that the woman was the very goddess 

^H herself, were paying worship to the human creature and receiving 

^1 PeisistraCos. Bl.fSo having received back the despotism 

^P in the manner which has bi^cn said, Peisistratofi according to 

^1 How PEisisiraios ^^^ agreement made with Megacles married 

^M being agaio driven the daughter of Megacles^ j but as he had 

^B '^""■'^ already sons who were young men, and as the 

^1 descendants of Alcmaion were said to be under a curse,^^ 

^1 therefore not desiring that children should be born to him 

^1 from his newly-married wife, he had commerce with her not 

^M in the accustomed manner.'- And at first the woman kept this 

^L secret, but afterwards she Wld her mother, whe^ther in answer to 

^H her inquiry or not 1 cannot tell; and the mother told her 

^B husband Megacles. He then was vCry indigti<tnt that he 

^E should be dishonoured by Peisistratos ; and in his anger 

^ft straightway he proceeded to compose his quarrel with the men 

^H of his faction. And when Peisistratos heard of that which was 

^H being done against hiniself, he departed wholly from the land 

^P and came to Eretria, where he took counsel together with his 

^B sons : and the advice of Hippias having prevailed, that they 

^K should endeavour to win tack the despotism, they began to 

H gather gifts of money from those States which owed them 

^1 obligation for favours received : and many contributed great 

^1 sums, but the Thebans surpassed the rest in the giving of 

^1 money. Then, not to ma.ke the story long, time elapsed and 

H at last everything Was prepared for Ihcir return. Foi; certain 

^^k Argives came as mercenaries from Peloponnesus, and a man 

^H ~Df Naxos had come to them of his own motion, whose name 

^P was Lygdaniis, and showed very great leal in providing both 
T^LiairaWi tttonty ^tid men. 62, So starting ffom EtetHa after the lapse 
^;!dtimJ''oC ten years" they returned back; and in Atlica the first 
'"s^as-i^ ceiuniBtl tlis place of which they took possession was Mara- 
second lime thon. While they were encamping here, their 

K ^'"" '^'^'''^' partisans from the city came to them, and also 

^1 others flowed in from the various demes, to whom despotic rule 

^H was more welcome than freedom. So these Were gathering 

^B themselves together; but the Athenians in the city, so long as 
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took possession of Marathon, made no account of it; but 
when they heard that he was marching (rom Marathon towards 
the dt)-, then they went to the rescue against htm. These 
then were going in full force to fight against the returning 
exiles, and the forces of Peisistratos, as they went towards 
the city starting from Marathon, met them just when they 
came to the temple of Athene Pallenls, and there enciimped 
opiwsite to them. Then moved by divine guidance"" there 
came into the presence of Peisistratos Amphilytos the Acar- 
nanian/" a soothsayer, who approaching him uttered an oracle 
in hexameter verse, saying thus : 

I " But now the casl halt beca mailc and the ael hath been widely extended, 
And in the night thcignniea will dart ihtough tli« nioun-lighi«d waieta.'" 

63. This oracle he uttered to him being divinely inspired, and 

Peisistratos, having understood the oracle and having said that 

he accepted the prophecy wiiich was uttered, led his army 

against the enemy. -^^Now the Athenians from the city were 

just at that time occupied with the morning mea.1, and some of 

them after their meal with games of dice or with sleep ; and the 

forces of Peisistratos fell upon the Athenians and put ihem to 

flight^Then as they fled, Peisistratos devised a very skilful 

counsel, to the end that the Athenians might not ^ther 

again into one body but might remain scattered abroad. 

He mounted his sons on horseback and sent them before 

him ; and overtaking the fugitives they said that which 

was commanded them by PeisistiatoSf bidding them be of 

gooi/cheer and that each man should depart to his own home. 

,64.\Tlm5 then the Athenians did, and so Peisistratos for 

[■the third time obtained possession of Athens, and he firmly 

[rooted his despotism by many foreign niercen- androaied his 

laries and by much revenue of money, coming power more 

[partly from the land itself and partly from '•""'J- 

|aboiH the river Stiynion, and also by talcing as hostages the 

3n5 of those Athenians who had remained in the land and 

not at once fled, and placing them in the island of 

fNaxos : for this also Peisistratos conquered by war and 

Idelivered into the charge of Lygdamisi- Moreover besides 

Ibis he cleansed the island 'of Deloa in obedience to the 

loracles ; and his cleansing was of the (ollowing kind ; — so far 
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as the view from the temple extended " he dug up all the dead 
bodies which were buried in this part and removed them to 
another part of Delos. (^o Peisistratos was despot of the 
Athenians ; but of the Athenians some had fallen in the 
battle, and others of them with the sons of Alcmaion were 
«xile5 from their native lanij 

85.CSiich was the condition of things which Crcesus heard 
was prevailing among the Athenians during this time ; but as 
_ to the Lacedemonians he heard that they had 

ttie Spanans, escaped from great evils and had now got the 
and of their better of the legeans in the war. 1 For when 

ScTe^s.*"*'- ^''" and Hegesicle s, were kings^ Sparta, the 
Xacederaoriiaiis, who had good success in all 
their other wars, suffered disaster in that alone which they 
waged against the men of-Iegga-, Moreover in the times 
before this they had the worst-Jaw^ of almost all the Hellenes, 
both in matters which concerned themselves alone and also 
in that they had no dealings with strangers. And they made 
their change to a good constitution of laws thus :— ^Ljfcurgos, 
a man of the Spartans who was held in high repute, came to 
the Oracle at Delphi, and as he entered the sanctuary of the 
temple,*^ straightway th e Pythi an prophetess said as follows ; 

" Lo, thou art gome, Lygnrgos, to tliis licli Rhrire o-f my temple, 
Loved, thou by Zeus ami by all who possess the abodes of OlympDS. 
Whether to call thee a gud, 1 doiibl, in my voices prophetic, 
God or a man, but rather a god I think, O Lycurgos." 

Some say in addition to this that the Pythian prophetess also 
set forth to him the order of things which is now established 
for the S])artans ; bm the Lacedemonians themselves say that 
LycuTgofi having become guardian of Leobotes his brother's 
son, who was king of the Spartans, brought in these, things 
from Crete. For as soon as he became guardian, he changed 
_jitl_the prevailing laws, and took measures that they should 
not transgress his institutions; and after this Lycurgos estab- 
lished that which appertained to war, namely EnotHoties and 
Trieends and Common Meals."" and in addition to this the 
Ephors and the Senate. 66jQlaving ch.mged thus, the Spar- 
tans had good laws ; and to L^eurgos after he was dead they 
erected a temple, and they pay him gT'eat worship.NSo theti, 
as might be supposed, with a fertile land and with no 
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mimber of men dwelling in it, they straightway shot up anJ 
became prosperous : and it was no Longer sufficient for them 
to keep still ; but presuming that they were superior in 
strength to the Atcadtans, they consulted the Oracle .it Delphi 
respecting conquest of the whole of Arcadia; and the Pythian 
prophetess gave answer thus : 

" Th« land of Arcadia. Ihoti askesl; lliuu askesl me much ; I refuse it: 
Mary Ihcie are in Arcailian bnd, sioni men, eaiing ncQms ; 

These will prevent thee from this : but 1 am not grudging to^^dti Ihcci 

Teg«n bciikn wiih ^oiindin}; feet I tvill give ihE.-e i^i dance in, 

Anil 9 fair plain I will give ihte Lc- measure with line and divide it." 

{When the I^cedemoiiians heard report of this, they held 
bff from the other Arcadians, and marched against the 
Tegeans with fetters in their hands, trusting to a deceitful'* 
oracle and expecting that they would malce slaves of the 
men of Tegea.) But having been worsted in the encounter, 
those of them who weie taken alive worked wearing the 
fetters which they themselves brought with them and having 

• " measured with line and divided "'" the plain of the 'I'egeans. 
And these fetters with which they had been bound were pre- 
served even to my own time at Tegea, hanging about the 
temple of Athene Alea.*" fiT.Mn the former war then I say 
they struggled against the Tegeans continually with ill success; 
but in the time of CrttBus and irk the reign of Anaxandrides 
^and Ariston at Lacedemon the Spartans had at lt;iigth become 
^■victors in the war; and they became so in the following 
mannerjj— As they continued to be always worsted i]i the war 
by the men of Tegea, they sent messengers to consult the 
Oracle at Delphi and inquired what god they shouJd pro- 
pitiate in order to get the better of the men of Tegea in the 
»war: and the Pythian prophetess made answer to them that 
they should bring into their land the bones of prestes the son 
of A^aiftemnan. - Then as they were not able to find the gravg^" 
of Orestes, they sent men again la go to the god and to inquire 
about the spot where Orestes was laid : and when the iness- 
engera who were sent asked this, the prophetess said as follows ; 

'' T^^gea tliece is, in ArcaHiitH l.ind, m a f^mooth place fcimderl ; 
Where tberc do [Avv/ two hliials by stroBg cum pulsion It-gelher j 
Stroke too tbere is snd stroke in rcLuiti, and trouble on irtfulde. 
There Agattiemn tin's sou in ihe life-giving earth is rep-osing' ; 
[lim if thnu bring with thee home, of Tegea lliou shaJt he mAAter.""'^ 
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(when the Lacedemonians had heard this they were none the 
less far from finding it out, tliough they searched all places; 
until the time that Lichas, one of those Spartans who are 
called "Well-doers,""^ discovered it. Now the " Well-doets" 
are of the citiaeos the eldest who are passing from the ranks 
of the "Horsemen," in each year five; and these are bound 
during that year Jn which they pass out from the " Horsemen," 
to allow themselves to be sent without ceasing to various 
pUces by the Spartan State. 68. Lichas then, being one ot 
these, discovered it in Tegea hy means ~Eoth of fortune and 
ability. For as there were at that time dealings under 
truce with the men of Tegea, he had come to a forge there 
and was looking at iron being wrought ; and he was in 
wonder as he saw that which was being done. The smith 
therefore, perceiving that he marvelled at it, ceased from his 
work and said: "Surely, thou stranger of Lacedemon, if thou 
hadst seen that which once I saw, thou wotildst have mar- 
velled much, since now it falls ont that thou dost marvel 
so greatly at the working of this iron : for I, desiring in this 
enclosure to make a well, lighted in my digging upon a coffin 
of seven cubits in length ; and not believing that ever 
there had been men larger than those of the present day, 
I opened it, and I saw that the dead body was equal in 
length to the coffin : then after I had measured it, I filled 
in the earth over it again," He then, thus told him of that 
which he had seen ; and the other, having thought upon that 
which was told, conjectured that this was Orestes according 
to the saying of the Oracle, forming his conjecture in the fol- 
lowing manner :■— whereas he sawthat the smith had two pairs 
of hellows, he concluded that these were the winds spoken 
of, and that the anvil and the hammer were the stroke and 
the stroke in return, and that the iron which was being 
wrought was the trouble laid upon trouble, making comparison ^ 
ofwiioiuat ''y the thought that iron has been discovered 

length ihey had for the evil of mankind Having thus con- 
goi ihe liPiKr, jectured became back to Sparta and declared 

attd wCfc become , , i i t i ■ i 

itiflstersofihe the whole matter to the l,acedemonians; and 
greater parr of they brought a charge against him on a fictitious.] 
Peloponnsus, p^text and drove him out into exile.'^ So 

having come to Tegea, he told the smith of his evil fortune 
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and endeavoured to hire from liim the enclosure, but at first 
he would not allow him have it: at length however Lichas 
persuaded him and took up his abode there ; and he dug up 
the grave and gathered together the bones and went with 
thera away to Sparta. From that time, whenever they made 
trial of one another, the Lacedemonians had much the advan- 
tage in the war j and by now they had subdued to themselves 
the greater part of Peloponnesus hesJdes. 

6ft. Crajsus accordingly beiny informed of all these things 
was sending messengers to Sparta, with gifts in their hards to 
ask for an alliance, having commanded them y^^^ Crtr^us 
what they ought to say: and they when they made an iilli- 
came said : "Crcesiis king of the Lydians and anc« wiih ihc 
also of other nations sent us hither and saiih as 
follow&: O Lacedemonians, whereas the god by an oracle bade 
me join with myself the Hellene a5 a friend, therefore, since I 
am informed that ye are the chiefs__of Hellas, I invite you 
according to the oracle, desiring to be your friend and your 
' ally apart from all guile and deceit." Thus did Crcesus 
announce to the Lacedemonians through his messengers ; 
and the Lacedemonians, who themselves also had heard of 
the oracle given to Crcesus, were pleased at the coming oJ 
the !,ydians and exchanged oaths of friendship and alliance :| 
for they were bound to Crcesus also by some services ren-1 
dered to them even hefore this time ; since the Lacedemonians I 
H)had sent to Sardis and were buying gold there with purpose/ 
"^of usirag it for the image of Apollo which is now set up oii 
Mount Thornax in the l^cedemonian land ; and Crcesus, when 

I they desired to buy It, gave it them as a gift. 70. For this 
reason therefore the Lacedemonians accepted the alliance, 
and also because he chose them as his friends, preferring them 
to all the other Hellenes. And not only were they ready them- 
■ selves when he made his offer, but they caused a mixing-bowl 
Htto be made of bronze, covered outside with figures round the 
^Krini and of such a size as to hold three hundred amphors,^ 
and this they conveyed, desinng to give it as a gift in return 
to Cro-'sus. This bowl never came to Sardis for reasons of 
whii h two accounts are given as follows ; — The Lacedemonians 
,ay that when the bowl was on its way to Sardis and came 
pposite the land of Samos, the men of Samos having heard 
vol.. I » 
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of it sailed out with ships of war and took it away ; but the 
Saniians themselves say tliat the Lacedemonians who were con- 
veying the bowl, finding that they were too late and hearing 
that Sardis had been taken and Crcesus wis a prisoner, sold 
the bowl in Samos, and certain private persons bought it and 
dedicated it as a votive offering in the temple of Hera ; and 
probably thO'ie who had sold it would say when they returned 
to Sparta that it had been taken from them by the Samians. 

71. Thus then it happened about th« mixing-bowl : but 
meanwhile Croasus, mistaking the meaning of the oracle, was 

iina ihen Itiaking a tnarth into Cappadokia, expecting to 

martlieiJ againit overthrow Cyrus and the power of the Per- 

Cyrus (aoiwiih- gi^ns : and while Crcesus was preparing to 
itanding Lne , . , _, . .-(■.. 

pruiknt counsel march against the Persians, one of the Lyaians, 

of one nann.'d Avhy tyfn \>t^Qtt thlS time wfls thought to be a 
Kandanis). ^i^^^ ^^^ |-jm jjj conscquence of this opinion 

got a very great name for wisdom among the Lydians, had 
advised Crcesus as follows, (the name of the man was 
Satidanis) ; — " O king, thou act preparing to march against 
men wEo wear breeches of leather, and the rest of their 
cEothing is of leather also; and they eat food not such as 
they desire but such as they can obtain, dwelling in a land 
which 15 nigged ; and moreover they make no Use of wine 
but drink water ; and no figs have they for dessert, nor any 
other good thing. On the one hand, if thou shalt overcome 
them, what wilt thou take away from them, seeing they have 
nothing ? and on the other hand, if thou shalt be overcome, con- 
sider how many go&d things thou wilt lose; for once having 
tasted our good things, they will cling to them fast and it will 
not be possible to drive them away. I for my own part feel 
gratitude to the gods that they do not put it into the minds of 
the Persians to march against the Lydians." Thus he spoke 
not persuading Crcesus : for it is true inde&d that the Per- 
sians before they subdued the Lydians had no luxury nor any 
good thing. 

72. Now the Cappadolcians are called by the Hellenes 
Syrians ; ^^ and these Syrians, before the Persians had rule, 
were subjects of the Medes, but at this time they were sub- 
jects of Cyrus. For the boundary between the Median empire 
and the Lydian was the river Halys ; and this flows from the 
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mountain-land of Armenia through the Kilikians, and after- 
wards, 35 it flows, it has the Malienians on the right hand and 
the Phrygians on the other side ; then passing 
by these and flowing up towards the Nonh jj^Jja^ (^c^d 
Wind, it bounds on the one side the Cappa- Syrians by the 
dokian Syrians and on the left hand the Paph- Hellenes), into 
lagonians. Thus the river Hatys cuts off from ""^^^^f^,^^^^^ 
the rest almost all the lower parts of Asia by a 
line extending from the sea that is opposite Cyprus to the 

IEuxine. And this tract is the neck of the whole peninsula, 
the distance of the journey being such that five days are spent 
on the way by a man without encumbrance.*^ 
73, Now for the following reasons Crcesus was marching 
into Cappadokia;Vfirst because he deyired to acquire the 
'.land in addition to his own possessions, and The cans« why 
then especially because he had confidence in Criesus desired 

the oracle and wished to take vengeance on '? ""Shi nBQin^t 
„ - , ^ T- r- .u r Cym5. and ihe 

Cyrus for Astyages. For Cjr^ the son of former wan 

Cambyses had conquered "Sstyages and was of ihe Lydians 

keeping him in captivity, who was brother ^"'^ Medes, 

by marriage to Croesus and king of the Medes: and he 

had become the brother by marriage of Crcesus in this 

manner : — A horde of the nomad Scythians at feud with the 

rest withdrew and sought refuge in the land of the Medes : 

and at this time the ruler of the Medes was Kyasares the son 

of Phraortes, the son of Deiokes, who a.t first dealt well with these 

Scythians, being suppliants for his protection ; and esteeming 

them very hii^hly he delivered boys to them to learn their 

ss^eech and the art of shooting with the bow. Then time went 

by, and the Scythians used to go out continually to the chase 

and always brought back something ; till once it happened 

that they took nothing, and when they returned with empty 

hands Kyaxares (being, as he showed on this occasion, not of 

an eminently good disposition*^) dealt with them very harshly 

and iI5edr insuh towards them. And tliey, when they had 

received this treatment from Kyaxares, considering that they 

had suffered indignity, planned to kill and to cut up one of the 

boys who were being instructed among them, and having 

dressed his flesh as they had been wont to dress the wild 

animals, to bear it to Kyaxares and give it to hira, pretending 
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that it was game taken in hunting j and when they had given 
it, their design was to make their way as quickly as possible 
to Alyattes the son of Sadyattes at Sardis. This then was 
done; and Kyaxares with the guests who ate at his table 
tasted of that meat, and the Scythians having so done became 
suppliants for the protection of Alyattes. 74, After this, 
seeing that Alyattes would not give up the Scythians when 
Kyaxares demanded them, there had arisen war between the 
Lydians and the Medes lasting live years ; in which years the 
Medes often discomfiled the Lydians and the Lydians often 
discomfited the Medes (and among others they fought also a 
battle by night) -.^ and as they still carried on the war with 
equally balanced fortune, in the sixth year a battle took place 
in which it happened, when the fight had beguoj that suddenly 
the day became night. And this change of the day Thales the 
Milesian had foretold to the lonians laying down as a Eimit 
this very year in which the change took place. The Lydiajia 
however and the Medes, when they saw that it had become 
night instead of day, ceased from their fighting and were much 
more eager both of them that peace should be made between 
them. And they who brought about the peace between ihena 
were Syennesis the Kiliklan and I^^bynetQS the Babylonian ■.'^ 
these were they who urged also llie taking of the oath by them, 
and they brought about an interchange of marriages ; for 
they decided that Alyattes should give hh daughter Aryenis 
to Astyages the son of Kyaxares, seeing that without the com- 
pulsion of a strong tie agreements are apt not to hold strongly 
together. Now these nations observe the same ceremonies ia 
taking oaths as the Hellenes, and in addition to them they 
make incision into the skin of their arms, and thcti licit up the 
blood each of the other. 

t 75. This Astyages then, being his mother's father, Cyrus 
had conquered and made prisoner for a reason which I shall 

„ _ declare in the history which cornea after.** 

How Croesus ^, , , . ' , . . . , ^ 

passed over the This then was the complaint which Craisus 

river Halys and had against Cyrus when he sent to the Oracles 
to ask if he should march against the Per- 
sians; and when a deceitful answer had come 
back to him, he marched into the dominion of the Per- 
sians, supposing that the answer was favourable to himself. 
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J And when Croesus came to the river Halys, tlien, according to '^'^^t^ 
giy account, he passed his army at-ross by the bridges which ^B.e. 
there were; but a<:cording to the account which prevsils 
among the Hellenes, Thales ihe Milesian enabled him to pass 
his army across.) For, say they, when Crotsus was at a loss 
how hi5 army sRould pass over the river (since, they add, tliere 
were not yet at that time the bridges which now there are), 
Thales being present in Ihe army caused the river, which 
flowed then on the left hand of tlie a.riny, to flow partly also 
on the right ; and he did it thus : — beginning above the camp 
he proceeded to dig a deep channel, directing it in the form of 
a crescent moon, so that the river might take the camp there 

• pitched in the rear, being turned aside from its ancient Course 
by this way along the channel, and afterwards passing by 
Ihe camp might fall again into its ancient course; fiO that as 
soon as tht; river was thus parted in two it became fordable 

I by both branches ; and some say even that the ancient 
course of the river was altogether dried up. But this lale I 
do not admit as true, for how then did they |>ass over the 
river as they went back ? 76. And Crtesus, when he had 
passed over with his army, came to that place in Cnppadoltia 
which is called Pteria, {now Pteria is the strongest [ilace in 
this country, and is situated somewhere 3b0Ul in a Hnc with 
the city of Sinopo''^ on the Eoxine). Here he encamped 
and ravfiged the iields of the Syrians. Moreover he took 
the city of the Pterians, and sold the people into slavery, 
and he took also all the towps that Jay ^alKjut it ; and ihe 
Syrians, who were not guilty of any wrong, he forced to 
remove from their homes,*"- Meanwhile Cyrus, 
having gathered his own forces and having taken i^i^^n^'p," 
Up inaddition to them all who dwelt in the region i.ydiars nnd ihe 
between, was coming to meet Crcesus. Defore I^ersianfl, wheiein 
he began however to lead forth his army, he had g^n^^he victory, 
sent heralds to the lonians and tried to induce 
them to revolt from Crojsus ; but the lonians would not do as 
he said. Then when Cyrus was come and had encamped over 
against Cffusus, ihey made trial of one another by force of arms 
in the land of Pteria : and after hard figliling, when many had 
r.illen on both sides, at length, night having come on, they 
fmrted one front the other with no victory on either side. 
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77. Thus the two armies contended with one another ; 
and Crcesus being ill satisfied with his own army in respect of 

How Crcesus number (for the army which he had when he 
retired to Sardis fought wa s fa.r s niallerthan that of Cyrus)j being 
"■^^^^"[^.^^^^"-dissatisfied withTf I say on this account, as 
' Cyrus did not attempt to advance against him 
on the following day, marched back to Sardis, having it in his 
mind to call the Egyptians to his Iielp according to the oath 
which they had taken (for he had made an alliance with 
Amasis king of Egypt before he made the alliance with the 
Lacedemonians), and to summon the Babylonians as well 
(for with these also an alliance had been concluded by him, 
Labynetos*^ being at that time ruler of the Babylonians), 
and moreover to send a message to the Lacedemonians bidding 
them appear at a hxed time ; and then after he had got all 
these together and had gathered his own army, his design wa§ 
to let the winter go by and at the coming of spring to march 
against the Persians. So with these thoughts in his mindj as 
soon as he came to Sardis he proceeded to send heralds to his 
several allies to give them notice that by the fifth month from 
that time they should assemble at Sardis : hut the army which 
he had with him and which had fought with the Persians, an 
army which consisted of mercenary troops,^ he let go and dis- 
banded altogether, never expecting that Cyrus, after having 
contended against him with such even fortune, would after all 
march upon Sardis. 

78. While Crcesus had these plans in his mind, the 
suburb of the city became of a sudden all full of serpents ; 

and or the and wlien these had appeared, the horses !eav- 

prodig)' which ing off to feed in their pastures came con- 

^^s"^"*^ stantiy thither and devoured them. "When 

Croesus saw this he deemed it to be a portent, 

as indeed it was : and forthwith he despatched messengers to 

the dwelling of the Telmesslans, who interpret omens : and the 

messengers who were sent to consult arrived there and learnt 

from the Telmessians what the portent meant to signify, but 

they did not succeed in reporting the answer to Crcesus, for 

before they sailed back to Sardis Crcesus had been taken 

prisoner. The Telmessians however gave decision thus ; 

that an army speaking a foreign tongue was to be looked for 
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by Croesus to invade his land, and that this when it cainc 

would subdue the native inliabitiints; for tliey said that the 
serpent was born of the soil, while the horse was an enemy and 
a stranger. The men of 'rolinessos thus made answer to 
Crcesus after he was already taken prisoner, not knowing as 
yet anything of the things which had happened to Sardis and 
to Ctcesus himself, 

79. Cyrus however, so soon as Crcesus marched away 
after, the battle which had been fouyht in Pteria, having learjit 
that Crcesus meant after he had marched away H^,^^,rmJ 
to disband his army, took counsel with himself marched id Sardis 
and concluded that it was good for him to a^nd fonBiii 
march as quickly as possible to Sardis, before the Lvdilns' wh h d 
power of the Lydians should be again gathered n^i locfccd thai 
together. So when he had resolved upon this, 1"^ should come 
he did it without delay: for he marched his *"i^"i'"''- 
army into Lydia with such speed that he was himself the first 
to announce his coming to Crresus. Then Crcesus, although 
he had come to a great strait, since his affairs had fallen 

■ out altog'ether contrary to his own expectation, yet proceeded 
to lead forth the Lydians to battle. Now there was at this 
time no nation in Asia more courageous or more stout in 
battle than the Lydian ; and they fought on horseback carry- 
^^ing long spears, the men being excelli^nt in horsemanship. 
^PSOi So when the armies had met in that plain which is in 
front of the citj' of Sardis, — a plain wide and open, through 
which flow rivers [and especially the river Hyllos) all rushing 
Idown to join the largest called Hermos, which flows from the 
fmountain sacred to the Mother surnamed "of Dindyraos"** 
land runs out into the sea by the city of Phocaia, — then Cyrus, 
when he saw the Lydians being arrayed for battle, fearing their 
horsemen, did on the suggestion of Harpagos a Mede as 
follows : — all the camels which were in the train of his army 
carrying provisions and ha^gage he gathered together, and he 
ftook off their burdens and set men upon them provided with 
the equipment of cavalry ; and having thus furnished them 
jrth he appointed ihem to go in front of the rest of the army 
towards the horsemen of Crcesus ; and after the caniel-trooi> 
^^he ordered the infantry to follow ; and behind the infantry he 
^klaced his whole force of cavalry. Then when all his men had 
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been placed in their seversl positions, he charged them lu 
spare rone of the other I.ydians, slaying all who might come 
in theif way, but Crcesus himself they were not to slay, not even 
if he should make resistance when he was being captured. Such 
was his charge : and he set the camels opposite the horsemen 
for this reason^— bec3.use the horse lias 2 fear of the came^ and 
cannot endure eklier to see his form or to scent his smell i for 
this reason then ihe trick had been dtvised, in order thatthe 
cavalry of Crojsus might be useless, that very force where- 
with the Lydian king was expecting most to shine. And 
as they were coming together to the battle, so soon as the 
horses scented the camels and saw them they turned away 
back, and the hopes of Crcesus were at once brought to 
nought. The I.ydians however for their part did not upon 
that act as cowards, hut when they perceived what was com- 
ing to pass they leapt from their horses and fought with 
the Persians on foot- At length however, when many had 
fallen on either side, the Lydians turned to flight ; and having 
been driven within the wall of their fortress they were besieged 
by ihe Persians. 

81. By these then &. siege had been established: but 
Crcesus, supposing that the siege would last a long time, 
proceeded to send from the fortress other 
messengers to his allies. For the former mess- 
engers were sent round to give notice that they 
should assemble at Sardis by the fifth month, but these he 
was sending out to ask them to came to his assistance as 
quickly as po5siI>le, because Crcesus was being besieged. 
82. So then in sending to his other alhes he 
Spaftiihs, sent also to Lacedemon. ^Eut these too, the 

though they had Spartans 1 mean, had themselves at this very 
a quarrel of (i,^g ^f^^ ^.^ jj [.ad fallen out) a quairel in 
LtiGir own 

hand with the Argives aljout the district called 

Thyrea;- ■ For this Thyrea, being part of the Argive posses- 
■?i6nS,"the I^acedemoniana had cut off and taken for themselves. 
Now the whole region towards the west extending as far down 
as Malea™ was then possessed by the Argives, both the parts 
situated on the mainland and also the island of Kythern with 
the other islands. And when the Argives had come to the rescue 
to save their territory from being cut off from them, then the two 
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sides came to a parley together and agreed tlial three hundTed 
should fight of each side, and whichever side had the better 
in the lij;hl: that nation should iiosscss the disputed land : they 
agreed moreover that the main body of each army should ivith- 
Iraw to their own country, and rot stand by while the contest 
was fought, for fear lest, if ihe armies were present, one side 
seeing their eountryraen suffering defeat should come up to their 
support Having made this agreement they withdrew ; and 
chosen men of both sides were left behind and engaged in fight 
with one another. So they fought and proved themselves to 
be equally matched ; and there were Left at last of six hun- 
dred men three, on the side of the Argives Alkenor and 
Chromios, and on the side of the Lacedemopians Othryades ; 
these were left alive when night came on. i So then the two 
men of the Argives, supposing that they were the victors, jet off 
to run To Argoljjut the Lacedemonian Othryades, after having 

tBtrippedlhe corpses of the Aleves and carried their arms to 
his own camp, remained in his place. On the next day both 
the two sides came thitherto inquire about the result ; and for 
some time both claimed the victory for themselves, the one side 
saying that of them more had remained alive, and the others 
declaring that these had fled away, whereas their own man had 
stood his ground and had stripped the corpses of the other 
party : and at length ijy reason of this dispute they fell upon 
one another and began to fight ; and after many had fallen on 
liolh sides, the l-acedemonians were the victors. The Argives 
then cut their hair short, whereas formerly they were compelled 
by law to wear it long, and they made a law with a curse 
attached to it, that from that time forth no man of the Argives 
should grow the hair long nor their women wear ornaments of 
gold, until they should have won back Thyrea. The Lacede- 
monians however laid down for themselves the opposite law to 
this, namely that they should wear long hair from that time 
forward, whereas before that time they had not their hair long. 
(And they say that the one man who was left alive of the three 
hundred, namely Othryades, being ashamed to wr^rt: rmdr nevcr- 
return to Sparta when all his comrades had tlieless lo send 
been slain, slew himself there in Thyrea!' 83. ^id ip Cpesos. 
Such was the condition of things at Sparta when llie herald 
from Sardis arrived asking them to come to the assistance 
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of Crcesus, who was being besieged. And they notwith- 
standing their ovvn difficulties, so soon as they heard the news 
from the herald, were eager to go to his assistance; but when they 
had completed their prepsTatious and their ships were ready, 
there came another message reporting that the fortress of the 
Lydians had been taken and that Crcestis had been made 
prisoner. Then (and not before) they ceased from their eiforts, 
being grieved at the event as at a great calamity, 

84. Now the taking of Sardis came about as follows : — 
^Vhcn the fourteenth day came after Crcesus began to be 
besieged, Cyras made proclamation to his army, 
Eaidis^ '"^ ° sending horsemen round to the several parts of it, 
that he would give gifts to the man who should 
first scale the wall. After this the army made an attempt ; 
and when it failed, then after all the rest had ceased from the 
attack, a certain Mardian whose name was Hyroiades made 
an attempt to approach on that side of the citadel where no 
guard had been set ; for they had no fear that it would ever 
be taken from that side, seeing that here the citadel is pre- 
cipitous and unassailable. To this part of the ivall alone 
Meles also, who formerly was king of Sardis, did not carry 
round the lion which his concubine bore to hiiii, the Td- 
messiaus having given decision that if the lion should be carried 
round the wall, Sardis would be safe from capture : and Meles 
having carried it round liie rest of the wall, that is to say those 
parts of the citadel where the fortress was open to attack, 
passed over this part as being unassailable and precipitous ; 
now this is a part of the city which is turned towards 
Tmolos. So then this*' Mardian Hyroiades, having seen on 
the day before how one of the Lydians had descended on that 
side of the citadel to recover his helmet which had rolled 
down from above, and had picked it up, took thought and 
cast the matter about in his own mind. Then he himself"* 
ascended first, and after him came up others of the Persians, 
and many having thus made approach, Sardis was finally 
takert and the whole city was given up to plunder. SB. Mean- 
while to Crcesus himself it happened thus : — 
befeicrffisus He had a son, of whom I made mention before, 
who was of good disposition enough but de- 
prived of speech. Kow in his former time of prosperity 
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■Crcesus had done everything that was possible for him, and 
besides other things which he devised he liad also sent 
messengers to Delphi to inquire concerning him. And the 
Pythian prophetess spoke to liim thus t 



" Lydjan, master ofmany, ranch blind to desliny, Croesus, 
Do rtol desire Id \\eax in ihy halls ihat vmce thai is prayed for, 
Voice of thy son i inuch heller if ihh from ihee were renioveit, 
Since he shall firsl ullcr speech in an evil day of misfortune,''' 



^■Now when the fortress was being taken, one of the Persians was 
about to slay Cfo;sus taking him Tor another j and Crasus 
for his part, seeing him coming on, cared nothing for it 

Ibecawse of the misfortune which was upon him, and to him it 
was indifferent that he should be slain by the stroke; but this 
■voiceless son, when he saw the Pcj-siati coming on, by reason 
.of terror and affliction burst the bonds of his utterance and 
said : " MatJ, slay not Croisiis," This son, I say, uttered voice 
then first of all, but after this he continued to use speech for 
the vhole time of his life. 86. The Persians then had 
obtained possession of Sardis and had taken Crcesiis himself 
_ priscnei", after he had reigned fourteen years and had been 
H besieged fourteen days, having fulfilled the oracle in that he 
had brought to an end his own great empire. So the Persians 
having taVen him brought him into the presence of Cyrus : 
and be piled up a great pyre and caused Crcesus to gO Up 
upon it bound in fetters, and along with him twice seven sons/ 
of Lydians, whether it was that he meant to dedicate this 

■.offering as first-fruits of his victory lo some god, or whether 
I he desifed to fulfil a vow, or else had heard that Cr<:esu5 was 
a god-fearing mar and so caused him to go up on the pyre 
because he wished to know if any one of the divine powers 
would save him, so that he should not be burnt alive. He, 
they say, <J.id this; but to CnxsUS as he stood upon the pyre 
there came, although he was in such evil case, a memory of 
the saying of Solon, how he had said with divine inspiration 
that no one of the living might be called happy. And when this 

* thought came into his mind, they say that he sighed deeply"" 
and groaned aloud, having been for long silent, and three times 
he uttered the name of Solon. Hearing this, Cytus bade the 
interpreters ask Crcesus who was this person on whom he called ; 
ajid ihey came near and asked. And Ctwsus for a. time, it is 
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said, kept silence when he was asked this, but afterwards being 
pressed he said ; " One whom more than mucJi wealth I should 
have desired to have speech with ail monarchs." Then, since 
his words were of doubtful import, they ^sked again of that 
which he said ; and as they were urgent with him and gave 
him no peace, he told how once .SoloQ_an Ath^njaa had come, 
and having inspected all his wealth had made hght of it, 
with such and auch words ; and how all had turned out for 
him according as Solon hnd said, not speaking at all espe- 
cially with a view to Crossus himself, hut with a view to the 
whole human race and especially those who seem to them- 
selves to be happy men. And while Crtesus related these 
thingSj already the pyre was lighted and the edges of it round 
about were burning. Then they say that Cyrus, hearing 
from the interpreters what Crcesus had said, changed his 
purpose and considered that he himself also was but a man, 
and that he was delivering another man, who had been not 
inferior to himself in felicity^ alive to the fire; and moreover 
he feared the requital, and reflected that there was nothing of 
that which men possessed which was secure; therefore, they 
say, he ordered them to extinguish as quickly as possible the 
fire that was burning, and to bring down Croesus and those 
who were with him from the pjTe ; and they using endeavours 
were not able now to get the mastery of the flames. 87. Then 
it is related by the Lydians that Crcesus, having learned how 
Cyrus had changed his mind, and seeing that every one was 
trj'ing to put out the fire but that they were no longer able to 
check it, cried aloud entreating Apollo that if any gift had 
ever been given by him which had been acceptable to the god, 
he would come to his aid and rescue him from the evil which 
was now upon him. So he with tears entreated the god, and 
suddenly, they say, .ifter dear sky a^d caltn wcatlier douds 
gathered and a storm burst, and it rained with a very violent 
shower, and the pyre was extinguished. Then Cyrus, having 
perceived that Crcesus was a lover of the gods and a good 
man, caused him to be brought down from the pyre and 
asked him as follows : " Crcesus, tell nie who of all men was 
it who persuaded thee to march Upon my land and so tO 
become an enemy to me instead of a friend ? " and he said ; " 
king, 1 did this to thy felicity and to my own misfortune, and 
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the causer of this -was the god of the Hellenes , who inciwd me 
to march with my amiy. For no one is so senseless as lo 
choose of liis own will war rather ihan peace, since in peace , 
the sons bury their fathers, but in war the fathers bury their/ 

I|£ons. But it Tvas pleasing, I suppose, to the divine powers that' 
fthese things should come to pass thus," 
I 88. So he spoke, and Cyrus loosed his bonds and 
caused him to sit near himself and paid to him much regard, 
and he rnarvclled both himsell and all who were i-be counsel 
^;aboiit him at the sight of Crcesus. And Crcesus of Crotsus -^^1 

B. wrapt in thought was silent; but after a time, '" Onii. ,^^B 

Hturning round and seeing the I'ersians plundering the city of 1 

™ the Lydians, he said ; " O Iting, mU5t I say to thee that which 1 

I chance to have in my thought, or must I keep silent in this my 
present fortune?" Then Cyrus bade hira say boldly whatso- 
ever he desired ; and he asked him saying : " What is the busi- 
ness that this great multitude of men is doing with so much 
■ eagerness ? " and he said : " They are plundering thy city and 
carrying away thy wealth." And Crcesus answered ; " NeilhCT 
is it my city that they are plundering nor my wealth which 
they are carrying awayj for I have no longer any property 
^tin these things : but it is thy wealth that they are carrying 

mi 
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'and driving away." 89. And Cyrus was concerned by that 
which Crcesus had said, and he caused all the rest to with- 
draw and asked Crcesus what he discerned for his advantage 
IS regards that which was being done ; and he said ; " Since 
Lthe gods gave me to thee as a slave, I think, it right if I 
1 discern anything more than others to signify it to thee. The 
Persians, who are by nature Ufiruly,^"" are without wealth ; 
if therefore thou shalt sulTer them to carry off in plunder great 

I wealth and to take possession of it, then it is to be looked 
for that thou wilt experience this result, thou must expect 
namely that whosoever gets possession of the largest share will 
make insurrection against thee. Now therefore, if that which 
I say is pleasing to thee, do tKJS '- — 5et spearmen of tliy guard 
to watch at ail the gates, and let these take away the things, 
and say to the men who were bearing them out of the eity 
that they must first be tithed for Zeus : and thus thou on the 
one hand wilt not be hated by them for taking away the 
things by force, and they on the other will willingly let the 
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things go,"'' acknowledging within themselves tha.t thou 
art doing that which is just." 90. Hearing this Cyrus was 
above measure pleased, because he thought Chat 
reproach^'fhe CroGsus advised w^U J and he commended him 
god at Delphi, much and enjoined the spearmen of his guard 
and or ihe answer to perform that whicli Crcesua had advised: 
"Sf^r'^"d after that he spoke to Crcesns thus: 
"Croisus, since thou art prepared, like a king 
as thou art, to do good deeds and speak good wordsj therefore 
ask me for a gift, whatsoever thou desirest Co be given thee 
forthwith." And he said: "Master, thou wilt most do me 
a pleasure if thou wilt permit me to send to the god of 
the Hellenes, whom I honoured most of all gods, these 
fetters, and to a.sk him whether it is accounted by him right 
to deceive those who do well to him." Then Cyrus asked 
him what accusation he made against the god, that he thus 
requested; and Cccesus repeated to him all that had been in 
his mind and the answers of the OracleSj and especially the 
votive offerings, and how he had been incited by the prophecy 
I to march u[)on the Persians ; and thus speaking he came 
f back again to the request tha.t it might be permitted to htm to 
make this reproach ■'"^ against the god. And Cyrus laughed 
and said : " Xot this only shalt thou obtain from me, Crcesus, 
JaxA. also whatsoever thou mayst desire of me at any time." 
C^ Hearing this Crcesus sent certain of the Lydians to Delphi, 
enjoining them to lay the fetters upon the threshold of the 
temple and to ask the god whether he felt no shame that 
he had incited Crcesus by his prophecies to march upon the 
Persians, persuading him that he should bring to an end the 
empire of Cyrus, seeing that these were the first-fruits of spoil 
which_he tjad won from it, — at the same time displaying the 
fetters.- This they were to ask, and moreover also whether it 
was thought right by the gods of the Hellenes to practise in- 
gratitude. 91. When the Lydians came and repeated that 
which they were enjoined to say, it is related that the Pythian 
prophetess spok^ us follows iC^'J'he fated destiny it is im- 
possible even for a god Co escape. And Crcesus paid the 
debt due for the sin of his fifth ancestor, who being one of the 
spearmen of the Heracleidai followed the treacherous device 
of a woman, and having slain his master took possession of 
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which belonged not to him of rightrXAnd 
although Lo\ias eagerly desired that the calamity oTaardis 
might come upon the sons of Crcesus and not upon Croisus 
himselff it was not possible for him to draw the Destinies 
aside from their course ; but so much as these granted he 
brought to pass, and gave it as a gift to Crcesus ; for he put 
off the taking of Sardis for three years ; and let Crcesus be 
assured that he was taken prisoner later by these years than the 
fated time : moreover secondly, he assisted him when he was 
about to be burnt. And as to the oracle which was given, 
Crcesus finds fault without good ground : for Loxias told him 
beforehand that if he should march upon the Persians he 
should destroy a great empire : and he upon hearing thisj if 
he wished to take counsel well, ought to have sent and asked 
further whether ihe god meant his own empire or that of 
Cyrus : but as he did not comprehend that which was uttered 
and did not ask again, let him pronounce himself to be the 
cause of that which followed. To him also '*'^ when he con- 
sulted the Oracle for the last time Loxias said that which he 
said concerning a mulej but this also he failed to compre- 
hend : for Cyrus was in fact this mule, seeing that he was 
born of parents who were of two different races, his mother 
being of nobler descent and his father of less noble; for she 
■was a Median woman, daughter of Astyages the king of the 
Medes, but he was a Persian, one of a race subject to the 
Medes, and being inferior in all respects he was the husband 
of one who was his royal mistress." Thus the Pythian pro- 
phetess replied to the Lydiaas, and they brought the answer 
back to Sardis and reported it to Crcesus ; and he, when he 
heard it, acknowledged that the fault was his own and not 
that of the god. With regard then to the empire of Crcesus 
and the first conquest of Ionia, it happened thus. 

92. Now there are in Hellas many other votive offerings 
made by CrOesUs and tiot Only those which have been men- 
tioned ; for first at Thebes of the Bceotians offerings of 
there is a tripod of gold, which he dedicated to Crccaus (besides 
the Israenian Apollo; then at Ephesos there J^^^ ""^"''""^"^ 
are the golden cows and the greater number "*'' 
■of the pillars of the temple; and in the temple of Athene 
Pronaia at Delphi a large golden shield These were still 
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remaining down to ray own time, but otheTS of liis votive offer- 
ings have perished : arid the votive oiyerings of Crcesus at Bran- 
chidai of the Milesians were, as I am told, equal in weight 
and similar to those at Delphi. Now those which he sent Eo 
Delphi and to the temple of Amphiaraos he dedicated of his 
own goods and as first-fruits of the wealth inherited from his 
father ; but th« other offerings were made from the substance 
of a man who was Iiis foe, who before Crcesus became king 
had been factious against him and had joined in endeavouring 
to make Pantakon ruler of the Lydians. Now Pantaleon. was 
a son of AlySfte?'and a brother of Crcesus, but not by the 
same mother, for Crcesus was born to Alyattes of a Cariiin 
woman, but Pantaleon of anjontan. And when Crcesus had 
gained possession of the kingdom by the gift of his father, he 
put to death the man who opposed him, drawing him upon 
the carding-comb ; and his property, which even before that 
time he had vowed to dedicate, he then offered in the manner 
mentioned to those shriiics which have been named. About 
his votive offerings let it suffice to have said so much. 

93. Of marvels to be recorded the land of Lydia has no 
great store as compared with other lands/"* excepting the 
gold-dust which is carried down from Tmolos ; 
but one work it has to show which is larger 
far than any other except only tho^e of li^gypt 
and Babylon ; for there is there the sepulchral monument 
of Alyattes the father of Crtesus, of which the base is 
made of large stones and the rest of the monument is of 
earth piled up. And this was buih by contrihutions of those 
who practised trade and of the artisans and the girls who 
plied their traffic there; and still there existed tb~niy own 
time boundary -stones five in nuralier erected upon the 
monument above, on which were carved inscriptions telling 
how much of the work was done by each class; and upon 
measurement it was found that the work of the girls was the 
greatest in amount. (For the daughters of the common 
people in Lydia practise prostitution one and all, to gather 
for themselves dowries, continuing this until the time when 
they marry ; and the giris give themselves away in marriagcj 
Now the circuit of the monument is six furlongs and two' 
hundred feet,"*^ and the breadth is thirteen hundred feet,^** 
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monument is a j;reat lake, which the 
Lydians sa.y has a never-failing supply of water, and it is called 
the lake of Gyges."" Sucli is (ht nature of this monument. 

94. Now the Lydians hive very nearly the same customs 
as the Hellenes, with the exception that they prostitute their 
female children; and they were the first of (Ju^iqui^ ^f ^^^ 
men, so far as we know, who struck and used f-yilisns, andiheir 

oin of gold_or5ilver ; and also they were the '"^'^'''■''"s- 
first "retSSfftradets. And the Lydians themselves say that the 
gamesTvHicTi are now in use among them and among the 
Hellenes were ako their invention. These they say were in- 
TCTited among them at the same time as they colonised 
Tyrsenia,^"^ and this is the account they give of them : — In 
the reign of Atya the son of Manes their king; there came to Le 
3 grievous dearth ovei* the u-hole of Lydia ; and the Lydians 
for a time continued to endure it, but afterwards, as it did not 
cease, they Sought for remedies; and one devised one thing 
and another of them devised another thing. And then were 
discovered, [hey gay, the ways of playmg with the dice and 
the knucklebones and the ball, and all tho other games ex- 
cepting draughts (for the discovery of this la^t is not claimed 



by the Lydians). These games they invente{l as a resource ^^1 

against the famine, and thus thcy Used to do :■ — on one of ^H 

»the days they would play games all the time in order that 1 

they (night not feel the want of food, and on the next they 1 

ceased from their games and had food : and thus they went 1 



on for eighteen years, ^sjiowever the evil did not slacken but 
pressed upon them ever more and more, therefore their king 
■divided I he whole Lydian people into two partSjand he appointed 
by lot one part to remain and the other to go forth from the 
land ; and the king ap(>oi»ited himself to be over that one of 
the parts which had the lot to stay in the land, and his son to be 
over that which was departing ; and the name of his son was 
Tyrsenos. J^So the one party of them, having obtained the lot 
to go forth from the land, went down to the sea at Smyrna 
and buJlt ships for th^selves, wherein they placed all the 
movable goods which they bad and saded away to seek for 
■means of living and a land to dwell in ; until after passing by 
many nations they came a.t last to tht land of the Orabritans/"" 
and there they founded cities and dwell up to the present 
I - s, 
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time: and changing their name they were called after the 

king's son who led them out from home, not Lydians but 
Tyrsen ians,. taking the name from him, 
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Tlie Lydians then had been made subject to the Persians 
as I say : 95, and after this our historj' proceeds to inquire 
The history or about Cyrus, who he was who destt-oyed the 
Cyms,— and firat empire of Crcesus, and about the Persians, fn 

ollheM^er"' "''^* manner they obtained tlie iead of Asia. 
' Following then the report of some of the Per- 
sians, — those I iiica^n who do not desire to glorify the history 
of Cyrus but to speak that which is in fact true, — according to 
their repon, I say, I shall write; but 1 cOUld, set forth also 
other .form 5 of the story in three several ways. 

( The Assyrians ruled Up^per Asia"'^" for five htitidred Stid 
tffRaly years, and from them t^ie_ 31ede4 were the first who 
made revolt , These having fought for their freedom with the 
Assyrians proved themselves good men, and thus they pushed 
off the yoke of slavery from themselves and ^ere set free ; and 
after them the other nations also did the same as the Medes: 
afidwhen all on the continent were thua independent, thej^ re- 
turned again to despotic rule as follows : — 96. There appeared 
among the.Mjdes_a man of ability ^^■hose name was P e.iokes , 
and this man was the son of Phraortes. This DeiokeSj having 
fotmed a desire for despotic power, did thus ; — whereas the 
Medes dwelt in separate villages, he, being even before that 
time of great repute jn his own village, set himself to practise 
just dealing much more and with greater zeal than before; 
and this he did although there was much lawlessness through- 
out the whole of Media, and although he knew that injustice 
is £ver at feud with justii^e. And the Medes of the sanie 
village, seeing his manners, chose him for their judge. So he, 
since he w^a-S aiming at pOwer, was upright and just, and doing 
thus he had no little praise from his fellow-citizens, insomuch 
that those of tlie other villages learning that Deiok.es was a 
man who more than all others gave decision rightly, whereas 
before this they had been wont to suffer from unju&t judgments, 
themselves also when thqy heard it came gladly to DeTokes 
to have their causes determined, and at last they trusted 
Jhe business to no one else. 97,.;'!X^en, as more and more 
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continitally kept coming to him, because men leamt that his 
decisions proved to be according to the truth, Deiokes perceiving 
that everything was referred to himself would no longer sit in 
the place where he used formerly to sit in public to determine 

I causes, and said that he would determme caus€s no more, for 
it was not profitable for him to neglect his own affairs and to 
determine causes for his neighbours all through the day.' So 
then, since robbery and lawlessness prevailed even much 
more in the villages than they did before, the Medes having 
assembled togetlier in one place considered with one another 
and spoke about the state in which they were : and I sup- 
pose the friends of Deiokes spoke iPUth to this effect : 
»" Seeing that we are not able to dwell in the land under 
the present order of things, let us set up a king from among 
ourselves, and thus the land will be well governed and we 
ourselves shall turn to labour, and shall not be ruined 

■ by lawlessness." By some such words as these they per- 
suaded themselves to have a king. 98, And 
■ when they straightway proposed the question ^Tj^^,™"^ 

Pwhom they should set up to be king, Deiokes 
was much put forward and commended by every one, until 
at last they agreed that he should be their king. And he 
bade them build for him a palace worthy of the royal dignity 
and strengthen him with a guard of spearnnen. And the 
Medes did so : for they built him a large and strong palace in 
jlbat part of the land which he told them, and they allowed 
him to select spearmen from all the Medes. find when he had 
.obtained the rule over them, he compelled the Medes to make 
fortified city and pay chief attention to this, having 
regard to the other cities^ And as the Medes obeyed 
iim in this also, he built large and strong walls, those whtch 
■are now called Agbatana , standing in circles one within 
the other And this wall is so contrived that one circle is 
higher than the nojtt by the height of the battlements alone. 
And to some extent, I suppose, the nature of the ground, seeing 

I that it is on a hill, assists towards this end ; but much more 
was it produced by art, since the circles are in all seven in 
number.*^' And within the last cirSelire the royal palace and 
the "Tfeasure-liouses. The largest of these walls is in size about 
equal to ibe circuit of the wall round Athenii; and of the first 
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circle the bsLtlements are white, of the second black., of the 
third crimson, of the fourth blue, of the fiftli red ; thus are 
the battlements of all the circles coloured with various tints, 
and the two last have their battlements one of them overlaid 
with silver and the other with gold. 99. These walls then 
Deiokes built for himself and round his own palace, and the 
peojilc he commanded to dwell round about the wall. And 
after all was built, Deiokes established the rule, which he was 
the first to estabhsh, ordaining that none should enter into the 
presence of the king, but that they deal with him always through 
messengers ; and that the king should be seen by no one ; and 
moreover that to lauf-h or to spit in presence is unseemly, and 
tliLslast for every one without exception.-'^'* Now he surrounded 
himself with this state "^ to the end that his fellows, who had 
been brought up with him and were of no meaner family nor 
behind him in manly virtue, might not be grieved by seeing him 
and make plots against him, but that being unseen by them he 
might be thought to be of different mould. 100. Having set 
these things in order and strengthened himself in his despot- 
ism, ha was severe in preserving justice ; and the people used 
to write down their causes and send them in to his presence, 
and he determined the questions which were brought in to him 
and sent tliera out again. Thus he used to do about the judg- 
ment of causes ; and he also took order for this, that is to say, 
if be heard that any one was behaving in an unruly manner, 
he sent for him and punished him according as <iach act of 
wrong deserved, and he had watchers and listeners about all 
the land over which he ruled. 

lOt* Deiokes then united the Median race alone, and was 
ruler of this : and of the Medes there are the tribes which 
here follow, namely, Busai, Parelakenians, Struchates, Arizan- 
tians, Eudians, Magians : the tribes of the Medes are so many 
Wurs dfih.; '" nymber. 102. Now the son of Deiokes was 
Medes wiih the Pbraortes, who when Deiokes was dead, having 
Assjrrians. \tecn king for three-and-fifty years, received the 

power in succession ; and having received it he was not satis- 
fied to be ruler of the Medes alone, but marched upon the 
Persians ; and attacking them first before others, he mLLde these 
first subject to the Medes. After this, being ruler of these two 
nations and both of them strong, he proceeded to subdue 
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'Asia going ftoiii one nation to another, until at last he 
marched against the Assyrians, those Assyrians I moan who 
dwelt at Nineveh, and who formerly had been rulers of the 
whole, but at that time they were left without support their 
allies having revohed from them, though at home thoy w^ete 
prosperous enough.^'* Phraorles marched, I say, against these, 

land was both himself slain, after he had reigned two-and- 
twenty years, and the greater part of his army was destroyed. 

103. WhenPhraortea had brought his life to an end, Kyaxare5_ 
the son of Phraortes, the son of Deiakes, received the iiower. 
This king is said to have been yet '■iiuch more v^arlike than his 

' forefathers ; and he first handed the men of Asia into sepa- 
rate divisions, that ij to say, he first arrayed apart from one 
another the spearmen and the archers and the horsemen, for 
before that time they were all mingled together without distinc- 
tioa This was he who fought with the Lydians when the day 
became night as they fought, and who also united under his 

• rule the whole of Asia above the rii-er Halys.^'^ And having 
gathered together all his subjects he marched upon Nineveh 
to avenge his father, and also because he desired to con- 
quer that city. And when he had fought a battle with the 
■ Assyrians and had defeated them, while he was sitting down 
before N inevel]f^there came upon him a great army of 
Sc ythiao s^'" anilhe leader of them was Madyas the son of 
Protothyas, king of the Scythians/)' Thtse had 
invaded Asia after driving the Kimmerians out 
of Europe, and in pursuit of them as they fled 
they had come to the land of Media. 104. 
Now from the Maiotian lake to the river Phasis 
and. to the land of the Colchians is a journey of thirty days for 
.«ne without encumbrance ;'^^ and from Cokhis it is not far to 
pass over to Media, for there is only one nation between them, 
the Saspeirians, and passing by this nation you are in Media. 
However the Scythians did not make their invasion by this 
way, but turned aside from it to go by the upper road ^^^ which 
is much longer, keeping Mount Caucasus on their right hand. 
Then the Medes fought with the Scythians, and having been 
worsted in the battle they lost their power, and the Scythians 
obtained rule over all Asia, 105. Thcnce they went on to invade 
Egypt J and when they were in Syria which is called Palestine, 
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PEammetichos king of Egypt met them; and by gifts and en- 
treaties lie turned tliem from thtir putpo5e^so that they should 
not advance any further: and as they retreated, when they came 
to the city of Ascalon in Syria., most of the Scythians parsed 
through without doing any damage, but a few of them who had 
stayed behind plundered the temple of Aphrodite Urania, 
Now this temple, as I find by inquiry, is the most ancient of 
all the temples which belong to this goddess; for the temple 
in Cyprus was founded from this, as the people of Cyprus 
\\ thetnselves report, and it was the Phenicians who founded the 
1 \ temple in Kythera, coming^from this land of Syria. So these 
\ Dcythians ■wFio'""had plundered the temple at Ascalon, and 
their descendants for ever, were smitten by the divinity"^ with 
a disease which made them women instead of men ; and the 
Scythians say that it was for this reason that they were diseased, 
and that for this reason travellers who visit Scythia now, see 
among them the affection of those who by the Scythians are 
called Ettaries. 

1 06. For eight-and-twenty years then the Scythians were 
rulers of Asia, and by their unruliness and reckless behaviottt 
everything was ruined ; for on the one hand they exacted that 
in tribute from each people which they laid upon them,'^" and 
apart from the tribute they rode about and carried oiT by force 
the possessions of each tribe. CThen Kyaxflres with the Medes, 
having invited the greater number of them to a banquet, made 
them drunk, and slew them; and thus the Medes recovered 
their power, and had rule over the same nations as before; 
and they also took Nineveh, — the manner how it was taken I 
shall set forth in another history,^^' — and made the Assyrians 
subject to them excepting only the land of Babylon/ 

107. After this Kyaxares died, having reigned forty years 
iiitJudifig those years during which the Scythiaos had rule, and 

Astyag™ and Astyages SOU of K^axargs received from him 
his daugliter t heTcmgdcfTfi; To him was bom a daughter 
Mandanc, whom he named Mand age ; and in h3s sleep 

it seemed to him that there passeH"^^ hef SO much water 
as to fill his city and also to Rood the whole of Asia. This 
dream he delivered over^'^ to the Magian interpreters of 
dreams, and when he heard from them the truth at each point 
he became afraid. And afterwards when thi$ Matidane was 
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of an age to have a husband, he CaA. rol give her in marriage 

to any one of the Medes wlio were tils peers, because he feared 
Khe vision ; but he gave her to a Persian named (7a m ity^i-jj , 
^rhoni he found to be of a. good descent and of a quiet dis- 
position, counting him to be in station much below a Mede of 
middle ranlc. 108. And when Mundane was 
married to Cambyses, in the first year -\styages 
saw another vision. It seemed to him that 
from the womb of this daughter a vine grew, 
and this vine oversptead the whole of Asia. 
Having seen this vision and delivered it lo the 
interpreters of dreams, he sent for hEs daughter, being then 
with child, to come from the land of the Persians. And when 
she had come he kept watch over her, desiring to destroy that 
wliich should be born of her ; for the Magian interpreters of 
dreams signified to him that the offspring of his daughter 
should be king in his room. Astyages then desiring to guard 
against this, when C yrus j vas born,j;alk:d,liarpago5j a man i 
who was of kin to him and whom he trusted above all the 
other Medes, and had made him manager of all his affairs; 
and to him he said as follows : " Neglect not by any means, 
Harpagos, the matter which 1 shall lay upon thee to do, and 
beware lest thou set me aside,'* and choosing the advantage 
of others instead, bring thyself afterwards to destruction. 
Take the child which Mandane bore, and carry it to thy house 
and slay it ; and afterwards bury it in whatsoever manner thou 
ihyself desiresL" To this he made answer : "O king, never 
yet at any past time didst thou discern in me an offence against 
thee, and I keep watch over myself also with a view to the 
time that comes after, that I may not commit any error towards 
thee. If it is indeed thy pleasure that this should so be done, 
my service at least must be fitly rendered." \^^. 
Thus he made answer, and when the child bad^ig^^jnE^to'siay 
been delivered to him adorned as for death, C)-niBEavecharge 
Harpagos wetit weeping to his house. And 'oHarpagoa for 
having come thither he related to his wife all 
the words which had been spoken by Astyages. And she said to 
hira : " Now, therefore, what is it in thy mind to do ?" and he 
made answer : " Not according as Astyages enjoined ; for not 
even if he shall come to be yet more out of his senses and more 
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mad than he now is, will I agree to his will or serve him in 
aucli a. murder as this. And for many reasons I will not slay 
the child; first because he is akin to me, and iher because 
Astyages is old and without male issue, and if after he is 
dead the power shall come to this his daughter, whose son he 
is now desiring to slay through me, does not the greatest of 
dangers then await me? To secure me, this child must die; 
but one of the servants of Astyages must be the slayer of it, 
Haw Cyrus was ^"^ not one of mine." 110. Thus he spake, 
broiif^lii up ty a and Straightway sent a messenger £o that one of 
herdsmm, j^g herdsmen of Astyages who he knew fed his 

herds on the pastures which were most suitable for his pur- 
pose, and on the mountains most haunted by wild beasts. 
The name of this man was M it radates a n d he was married to 
one who was his fellow-slave; and the name of the woman to 
■whom he was married was Kyno in the tongue of the Hellenes 
and in the Median tongue Spa.co, for what the Hellenes call 
kyna (bitch) the Medes call spaca. Now, it was on the 
skirts of the mountains that this herdsman had his cattle- 
pastures, from Agbataiia towards the North Wind and towards 
the Euxine Sea. l-'or here in the direction of the Saspeirians 
the Median land is very mountainous and lofty and thickly 
covered with forests ; but the rust of the land of Medta is 
all level plain. So when this herdsman came, being sum- 
moned with much urgency, Harpagos said these words : 
"Astyages bids thee take this child and place it on the most 
desolaie part of the mountains, so that it may perish as quickly 
as possible. And he bade me say to thee that if thou do not 
kill it, but in any way shalt preserve it from death, he will 
slay thee by the most evil kind of destruction : '^* and I have 
been appointed to see that the child is laid forth." 111. 
Having heard this and having taken up the child, the herds- 
man went back by the way he came, and arrived at his dwell- 
ing. And his wife also, as it seems, having been every day on 
the point of bearing a child^ by a providential chance brought 
her child to the birth just at that time, when the herdsman was 
gone to the city. And both were in anxiety, each for the other. 
the man having fear about the child-bearing of his wife, and 
the woman about the cause why Harpagos had sent to summon 
her husband, nut having been wont to do so aforetime. So iis 
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soon as he returned and stood before licr, the woman seeing 
him again beyond her hopes was the first to speak, and asked 
him for what purpose Harpagos had sent for him so urgently. 
And he said : " Wife, when 1 rame to the city I saw and heard 
that which I would I had not seen, and which I should wish 
lihad never chanced to those whom we serve. For the house of 
larpagos waa all full of mourning, and I being astonished 
lereat went within ; and as soon as I entered I saw laid out to 
iew an infant child gasping for breath and screaming, which 
IS adorned with gold ornaments and embroidered clothing: 
^ixiA when Harpagos saw me he bade me forthwith take yp the 
child and carry it away and lay it on that part of the 
mountains which is most haunted by wild beasts, saying that 
it was Astyages who laid this task upon me, and using to me 
many threats, if I should fail to do this. And I took it up 
and bore it away, supposing that it was the child of some one 
of the servants of the house, for never could I have supposed 
,. whence it really was ; but I marvelled to see it adorned with 
■gold and raiment, and I marvelled also because mourning was 
made for it openly in the house of Harpagos. And straight- 
way as we went by the road, I learnt the whole matter from 
the servant who went with me out of the city and placed in 
my hands the babe, namely that it was in truth the son of 
^JWandane the daughter of Astyages, and of Cambyses thp f.t\n 
of Cyrus, and that Astyages bade slay it. And now here it is." 
IVA. And as he said this the herdsman uncovered it and 
showed it to her. And she, seeing that the child was large 
and of fair form, wept and clung to the knees of her husband, 
fc)e seeching him by no means to lay it forth. But he said that 
Vhe could not do otherwise than so, for watchers would come 
backwards and forwards sent by Harpagos to see that this was 
Kjd-oHe,- and he would perish by a miserable death if be should 
lil to do this. And as she could not after all persuade her 
lusband, the wife next said as follows : " Since then I am 
inable to persuade thee not to lay it forth, do thou this which 
shall tell thee, if indeed it needs must be seen laid forth, 
also have borne a child, but I have borne it dead. Take 
this and expose it, and let us rear the child of the daughter 
of Astyages as if it were our own. Thus thou wilt not be 
found out doing a wrong to those whom we serve, nor shall we 
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have taken ill counsel for ourselves; for the dead child will 
obtain a rovgl burial and the surviving one will not lose his 
life." llS.vXo the herdsman it seemed that, the case stand- 
ing thus, his wife spoke well, and forthwith he did soJi The 
child which he was bearing to put to death, this he delivered 
to his wife, and his own, which was dead, lie took and placed 
in the chest in which he had been bearing the other ; and 
having adorned it with all the adornment of the other child, 
he bore it to the most desolate part of the mountains and 
placed it there. And when the third day came after the child 
had been laid forth, the herdsman went to the city, leavinfj 
one of his under- herdsmen to watch there, and.when he came 
to the house of Harpagos he said that he was ready to display 
the dead body of the child ; and Harpagos sent the most 
trusted of his spearmen, and through them he saw and buried 
the herdsman's child. This then had had burial, but him who 
was afterwards called Cyrus the wife of the herdsman had 
received and was bringing him up, giving him no doubt some 
other name, not Cyrus. 

114. And when the boy was ten years old, it happened with 
regard to him as follows, and this made him known. He was 
playing in the village in which were these 
stalls for oxen, he was playing there, I say, 
with other boys of his age iu the road. And 
the boys in their play chose as their king this one who 
was called the son of the herdsman : and he set some of 
them to baild palaces and others to be spearmen of his guard, 
and one of them no doubt he appointed to be the eye of the 
king, and to one he gave the office of hearing the mess- 
ages, '^'^ appointing a work for each one severally. Now one 
of these boys who was playing with the rest, the son of 
Artembares a man of repute among the Medes, did not do 
that which Cyrus appointed him to do; therefore Cyrus bade 
the other boys seize him hand and foot,^''^ and when they 
obeyed his command he dealt with the boy very roughly, 
scourging him. But he, so soon as he was let go, being made 
much more angry because he considered that he had been 
treated with indignity, went down to the city and complained 
to his father of the treatment which he had met with from 
Cyrus, calling him not Cyrus, for this was not yet his name, 
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but the son of the herdsman of Astyages. And Artembares 
in the anger of the moment went at once to Astyages, taking 
the boy with him, and he decliired that he had suffered things 
that were unfitting and said : " O tiing, by thy slave, the son 
of a herdsmati, we have been thus outraged," showing him 
the shoulders of his son. 116. And Astyages having heard and 
seen this, wishing to punish the boy to avenge the honour of 
Arteinbarcs, sent for both the herdsman and his son. f And 
when both were there present, Astyages looked at Cyrus and 
said : " Didst thou dare, being the son of so mean a father as 
this, to treat with such unseemly insult the son of this tnan 
who is first in my favour ? "I And he replied thus : " Master, 
I did so to him with ligKt. For the boys of the village, of 
whom he also was one, in their play set me up as king over them, 
fof I a.ppeared to them most fitted fot this plage. Now the 
other boys did what was commanded them, but this one dis- 
obeyed and paid no regard, until at last he received the 
punishment due. If therefore for this I am worthy to suffer 
any evil, here I stand before thee." 116. While the hoy 
thus spoke, there came upon Astyages a. sense of recognition 
of hinij and the lineaments of his face seemed to him to 
resemble his own, and his answer appeared to be some- 
what over free for his station, while the time of the laying 
forth seemed to agree with the age of the boy. Being 
struck with amazement by these things, for a time he was 
speechless ; and having at length with difficulty recovered 
himself, he said, desiring to dismiss Ariembares, in order that 
he might get the herdsman by himself atone and examine him : 
" Artetnbares, I will so order these things that thoti and thy 
son shall have no cause to find fault :" and so he dismissed 
Artemhares, and the servants upon the command of Asty- 
ages led Cyrus within. And when the herdsman was left 
alone with the king, Astyages being alone with him asked 
whence he had received the boy, and who it was who had 
delivered the boy to him. And the hecdsman said that he 
was his own son, and that the mother was living with him 
still as his wife, "^Eut Astyages said that he was not well 
advised in desiring to be brought to extreme necessity, and 
as he said thig_he made a sign to the spearmen of his guaid 
to seize him. _^- So he, as he was being led away to the 
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torture,'^ then declared the story as it really was ; and 
beginning from the beginning he went through the whole, 
telling the truth about it, a.nd finally ended with entreaties, 
asking that he would grant him pardon. 

117. So when the herdsman had made k.nown the truth, 
Astyages now cared less about him, but with Harpagoa he was 
very greatly displeased and bade his spearmen summon him. 
And when Harpagos came, Astyages asked him thus : "By what 
death, Harpagos, didst thou destroy the child whom I dehvered 
to theCj born of my daughter ? " and Harpagos, seeing that the 
herdsman was in the king's palace, turned not to any false way 
of speech, lest he should be convicted and found out, but said 
as follows : "O king, so soon as I received the child, I took 
counsel and considered how I should do according to thy 
mind, and how without offence to thy command I might 
not be guilty of murder against thy daughter and against 
thyself. I did therefore thus : — I called this herdsman and 
delivered the child to hiin, saying first that thou wert he 
who bade him slay it — and in this at least I did not he^ for 
thou didst so command. I delivered It, I say, to this man 
commanding him to place it upon a desolate mountain, and 
to stay by it and watch it until it should die, threatening him 
with all kinds of punishment if lie should fail to accomplish 
this. And when he had done that which was ordered and the 
child was dead, I sent the most trusted of my eunuclis and 
through them I saw and buried the child. Thus, O king, it 
happened about this matter, and the child had this death which 
The vengeance I say," 118. So Harpagos declared the truth, 
ofAsiyageson and Astyages concealed the anger which he 
Harpagos. j^^pj ag^jng^ hii;^ for that which had come to 

pass, and first he related the matter over again to Harpagos 
according as he had been told it by the herdsman, and after- 
wards, when it had been thus repeated by him, he ended 
by saying that the child was alive and that that which had 
come to pa&s was well, "for," continued he, "I was greatly 
troubled by that which had been done to this child, and I 
thought it no light thing that I had been made at variance 
with my daughter. Therefore consider that this is a happy 
change of fortune, and first send thy son to be with the boy 
who is newly couie> and then, seeing that 1 intend to make 
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sacrifice of thanksgiving for the preservation of tlie boy to 
[those gods to whom that honour belongy, be hero thyself to 
dine with me." 119. When Harpagos heard this, he did 
reverence and thought it a great matter that his offence had 
turned out for his profit and moreover that he had been 
invited to dinner with happy augury ;i^' and so he went to 
his house. And having entered it straightway, he sent forth 
his son, for he hsd oi^e only son of about thirteen years old, 
bidding him go to the palace of Astyages and do whatsoever 
the king should command ; and he himself being overjoyed 
told his wife thai which had befallen hfm. But Astyages, 
when the son of Harpagos arrived, cut his throat and divided ' 
him limlj from limb, and having roasted some pieces of the 
flesh and boiled others he caused them to be dressed for " 
eating and kept them ready. And when the time arrived for 
dinner and the other guests were present and also Harjwgos, 
then before the other guests and before Astyages himself were 
placed tables covered with flesh of Mheep;^ut before Har- 
pagos was placed the flesh of his own son, all but the head 
•and the hands and the feet,i^ and these were luid sside 
covered up in a baske&>Then when it seemed that Harpagos 
was satisfied with food, Astyages asked him whether he naH' 
been pleased with the banquet ; and when Harpagos said that 
he had been very greatly pleased, they who had been com- 
manded to do this brought to him the head of his son covered 
up, together with the hands and the feet ; and standing near 
^they bade Harpagos uncover and take of them that which he 
^■desired. So when Harpagos obeyed and uncovered, he saw 
^Bthe remains of his son ; and seeing them he was not overcome 
B'with amazement but contained himself; and Astyages asked 
him whether he perceived of what animal he had been eating 
the flesh ; and he s:iid that he perceived, and that whatsoever 
tthe king might do was well pleasing to him. Thus having 
lade answer and having talten up the parts of the fiesh which 
remained be went to his house; and after thai, I suppose, 
le would gather all the parts together and hory them. 

120, On H ar] m^ os_Astyags.s_laid this penalty; and about 
^yrus he took thought, and summoned the same men of the 
Tagians who had given judgment about his dream m the 
lanner which has been said : and when they came, Astyages 
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asked how Ihey had given judgment about his vision ; and they 

spoke according to the same manner, sa.j-ing that the child 

,, ^ must have become tine if h« had lived on and 

How Cynia csme . , . ■ . , . .? i i 

10 his faiher'5 fi^d not died before. He made answer to thera 

house and iiisre thus: "The child IS ahve and not dead : *^ and 
grewiomanhood. ^^j^j,^ ^^ ^^^<. dwelling in the country, the boys 
of the village appointed him ktng; and he performed com- 
pletely all those things which they do who are really kings; 
for he exercised rule/^" appointing to their places spearmen 
of the guard and doorkeept;rs and bearers of messages and all 
else. Now therefore, to what does it seem to you that these 
things tend?" The Magians said: "If the child is still alive 
and became king without any arrangement, be thou confident 
concerning him and have good courage, for he shall not be 
ruler again the second fime ; since some even of our oracles 
have had but small results, ^^^ and that at least which has to 
do with dreams comes often in the end to a feeble accomplish- 
ment." Astyages made answer in these words : " I myself 
also, O Magians, am most disposed to believe that it is so, 
namely that since the boy was named king the dream has had 
its fulfilment and that this boy is no longer a source of danger 
to nie. Nevertheless give counsel to me, having well con- 
sddered what is Ukely Co be most safe both for my house and 
for you." Replying to this the Magians said : " To us also, O 
icing, it is of great consequence that thy rule should stand 
firm; for in the other case it is transferred to strangers, 
coming round to this boy who is a Persian, and we being 
Medes are made slaves and become of no account in the eyes 
of the Persians, seeing that we are of different race ; but while 
thou art established as our king, who art one of our own nation, 
we both have our share of rule and receive great honours 
from thee. Thus then we must by all means have a care of 
thee and of thy rule. And now, if we saw in this anything to 
cause fear, we would declare all to thee beforehand : but as 
the dream has had its issue in a trifling matter, both we 
ourselves are of good cheer and we exhort thee to be so like- 
wise : and as for this boy, send him away from before thine 
eyes to the Persians and to his parents." 121. "When 
lie heard this Astyages rejoiced, and calling Cyrus spoke to him 
thus : " My son, I did thee wrong by reason of a vision 
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"a dreani which has not come to pass, but thou art yet alive 
by thine own destiny; now therefore go in peace to the 
[land of the Peigians^ and I will send with thee men to conduct 
Ithee : and when thou art come thiiher, thou shall find a father 
and a mother not after the fashion of Mkradates the herds- 
man and his wife." ISSl^Thus having spoken Astyages sent 
Cyrus away; and when he had returned and come to the 
house o f Camhyses, his parents received himj) and after that, 
I when they leamt who he was, they welcomed him not a little, 
(-for they had supposed without doubt that their son had 
[perished straightway after his birth; and they inquired, in 
what manner he had survived. And he told thera, saying that 
before this he had not known but had been utterly \\\ error; 
on the way, however, he had learnt all his own fonuncs : for 
I he had supposed without doubt that he was the son of the 
' herdsman of Astyages, but since his journey from the city 
; began he had learnt the whole story from those who con- 
! ducted him. And he said that he had been brought up by 
the wife of the herdsman, and continued to praise her 
throughout, so that Kyno was the chief person in his tale. 
p\nd hia parents took up this name from him, and in order 
lat their son might be thought by the Persians to have been 
; preserved in a more supernatural manner, they set on foot a 
[report that Cyrus when he was exposed had been reared by a 
, bitch : ''^2/and from that source has come this report^ 

123.V'J^hen as Cyrus grew to be a man, being of all those 
tof his age the most courageous and the best beloved, Har- 
pagos sought to become his friend and sent him gifts, because 
[he desired to take vengeance on As[yage|!> For he saw not 
how from himself, who was tn a private station, punishment 
I should come upon Astyages /|but when he saw Cyrus grow- 
ling up, he endeavoured to malie him an ally, finding a like- 
Iriess between the fortunes of Cyrus and his owny And even 
fbefore that time he had effected something; for Astyages 
being harsh towards the Medes,xfIarpagos communicated 
[severally with the chief men of the Medes, and persuaded 
[thetn that they must make Cyrus their leader and cause 
Astyages to cease from being king. ^ When he had effected 
[tills and when all was ready, then Ifarpagos wishing to make 
[known his design to Cyrus, who lived among the Persians, 
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could do it in no other way, seeing that the roads were 
watched, but devised a scheme as follows :^he made readj" a. 
hare, and having cut open its belly but without pulling off any 
of the fur, he put into it, just as it was, a piece of paper, 
having written upon it that which he thought good; and then 
he sewed up ;igain the belly of the hare, aud giving nets as if 
he were a hunter to that one of his servants whom he trusted 
most, he sent him away to the Jand of the Persians, enjoining 
him by word of mouth to give the hare to Cyrus, and to tell 
him at the same time to open Jt with his own hands and let 

no one else be present when he did so. 124. 
sugeesticiTof'^ "J"^'^ then was accomplished, and Cyrus having 
Harpagoa caused received from him the hare, cut it open; and 
the Pcir^isps w having found within it the paper he took and 

read it over. And the writing said this : " Son 
of Cambyses, over thee the gods keej] guard, for otherwise 
thou wouldst never have come to so much good fortune. 
Do thou therefore '^^^ take vengeance on Astyages who is 
thy murderer, for so far as his will is concerned thou art 
dead, but by the care of the gods and of me thou art still 
alive; and this I think that thou hast long ago learnt from 
first to last, both how it happened about thyself, and also what 
things I have suffered from Astyages, because I did not sky 
thee but gave thee to the herdsman. \If therefore thou wilt 
be guided by me, thou shak be ruler of all that land aver 
which now Astyages is ruler. Persuade the Persians to revolt, 
and march an army against the Medes : and whether I shall 
be appointed leader of the array against thee, or any other of 
the Medes who are in repute, thou hast what thou desirest; 
for these will be the iirst to attempt to destroy Astyages, 
revolting from him and coming over to thy party.\ Consider 
then that here at least all is ready, and therefore ^o this and 
do it with speed." 12S. Cyrus having iieard this began to 
consider in what manner he might most sViHiiUy persuade the 
Persians to revolt, and On consideration he found that this was 
the most convenient way, and so in fact he did : — He wrote 
Best on a paper that which he desired to write, and he made 
an assembly of the Persians, Then he t:nfolded the paper 
and reading from it said that Aatyages appointed him com- 
mander of the Persians ; "and nowj O Persians," he continued, 
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' I give you command to come Co me each one with a reaping- 
hook." Cyrus then proclaimed this command. (Now ther* 
are of the Persians many tribes, and some of them Cyrus 
gathered together and ]>etsuaded to revolt from the Medes, 
namely these, upon which all the olher Persians 
depend, the Pasargadai, th« Maraphians and [he Persian s'^l 
the Maspians, and of these the Pasargadai arc 
the most noble, of whom also the Achaimeaidai are a clSH; 
whence are sprung the Perseid'^* kings. But other Persian 
tribes there are, as foJIowS ; — the Panthaljaians, the Derusiaians 
and the Germanians, these are all tillers of the soil ; and the 
rest are nomad tribes, namely the Daoi, Mardians, Dropicatis 
and Sagartians.) 126. Now there was a certain region of the 
Persian land which was overgrown with thorns, extending 
some eighteen or twenty furlongs in each direction ; and when, 
all had come with that which they had been before com- 
manded to bring, Cyrus bade them clear this region for cultiva- 
tion within one day ; and when the Persians hnd achieved 
the task proposed, then he bade them come to him on the next 
day bached and clean. Meanwhile Cyrus, having gathered 
Bjogether in one place all the flocks of goats and sheep and 
Ptbe herds of cattle belonging to his father, slaughtered them 
and prepared with them to entertain the host of the Persians, 
Hand moreover with ■wine and other provisions of the most 
Hpgreeable kind. So when the Persians came on the next 
day, he made them recline in a meadow and feasted them. 
And when they had finished dinner, Cyrus asked them 
whether that which (hey had on the former day or that which 
they had now seemed to them preferable. They said that 
the difference between them was great, for the former day had 
for ihem nothing but evil, and the present day nothing but 
good. Taking up this raying Cyrus proceeded Xo iay bare 
his whole design, saying: "Men of the Persians, thus it is 
with you. If ye will do as I say, ye hive these and ten 
thousand other good things, with no servile labour ; but if ye 
will not do as I say, ye have labours hke that of yesterday iti- 
numerable. Now therefore do as I say and make yourselves 
ree: for I seem to myself to have been born by providential 
jrtune to take these matters in hand ; and I think that ye 
not worse men than the- Medes, either in other matters 
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or in those which have to do with war. v,Consid€r then that 
tliis is ED, and make revolt from Ai5tyages forthwith.'!) 

12'iCSo the Persians having obtained a leader willingly 

attempted to set themselves free, since they had already for a 

long time been indignant to be ruled by the 

Cyi^^dpfMiing j^g^pg . but when Astyages heard that Cyrus 

was acting thus, he sent a messenger and. sum- 
moned him; and Cyrus bade the messenger report to 
Astyages that he would be with him sooner than he would 
himself desireT^ So Astyages hearing this armed all the 
Medes, and Winded by divine providence he appointed 
Harpagos to be leader of the army, forgetting what he had 
done to him, Then when the Medes had marched out and 
began to fight with the Persians, some of them continued the 
battle, namely those who had not been ma<ie partakers in the 
design, while others went over to the Persians ; but the 
greater number were wilfully slack and fled. 128. So when 
the Median army had been shamefully dispersed, so soon as 
Astyages heard of it he said, threatening Cyrus; " But not 
even so shall Cyrus at least escape punishment." ^Thus hav- 
ing spoken he first impaled the Magian interpreters of dreams 
who had persuaded him to let Cyrus go, and then he armed 
those of the Medes, youths and old men, who had been left 
beh ind in the ctt^ These he led out and having engaged battle 
with the Persians he was worsted, and Astyages himself was 
taken alive, and he lost also those of the Medes whom he 
had led forth, 129. Then when Astyages was a prisoner, 
Harpagos came and stood near him and rejoiced over hiiu 
and insulted him; and besides other things which he said to 
grieve him, he asked him especially how it pleased him to be a 
slave instead of a king, making reference to that dinner at 
which Astyages had feasted him with the flesh of his own 
son.^™ He looking at him asked him in return whether be 
claimed the work of Cyrus as his own deed : and Harpagos 
said that since he had written {he letter, the deed was justly 
his. Then Astyages declared him to be at the same time the 
most unskilful and the most unjust of men; the most unskilful 
because, when it was in his power to become king (as it was, 
if that which had now been done was really brought about by 
him), he had conferred the chief power on another, and the 
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most unjust, because on account of that dinner he had re- 
duced the Mcdes to sl&very, <^or if he must needs confer 
the kingdom on same other and not keep it himself, it was 

• more just to give this good thing to one of the Medes rather 
than to one of the Persians ; whereas now the Medes, who 
were guiltless of this, had become slaves instead of masters, 
an<rtlie Persians who formerly were slaves of the Medes had 
now become their masters,^ 1 30. Astyages then, having been Cyraste- 
king for five-and-thirty years, was thus caused became king of its's-c 
to cease from being king ; and the Medes the Medes and 
stooped under the yoVe of the Persians because P*-'"^'^"^ 
of his cTueltyj after they had ruled Asia above the river Halys 
for one hundred and twenty-eight years, except during that 
period for which the Scythians had rule.^^ Afterwards how- 
ever it repented them that they had done this, and they re- 
volted from Dareios, and having revolted ihey were subdued 
|, again, being conquered in a battle. At this time then, I say, in 
the reig^i of Aslyagea, the Persians with Cyrus rose up against 
the Medes and from that time forth were rulers of Asia : but 
as for Astyages, Cyrus did no harm to him besides, but Itept 
him with himself until he died. Thus born and bred Cyrus 
became king; and after this he subdued CrcESus, who was 

I the first to begin the quarrel, as I have before said; and having 
subdued him he then became ruler of all Asia. 
131. These are the customs, so far as I know, which 
the Persians practise :— /images and temples and altars they 
do not account it. lawful >o erect, nay they even cusioms of the 
charge with folly those who do these things; Fersiana. both 
and this, as it seems to me, because they do m regard io 
not account the gods to be in the hkeness of ' 

men, as do the Hellenes. But it is their wont to per- 
form sacrifices to Zeus going up to the most lofty of the 
mountains, and the whole circle of the heavens they call 
Zeus: and they sacrifice to the Sun and the Moon and the 
Earth, to Fire and to Water and to the Winds : these are the 
^only gods to whom they have sacrificed ever from the first ; but 
^pthey liave learnt also to sacrifice to Aphrodite Urania, having 
learnt it both from the Assyrians and the Arabians ; and the 
Assyrians call Aphrodite Mylitta, the Arabians Alilta,^^" and 
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the Persians Mitra. 132, ^fow this ia the trtsnaet of sacri-tice 
for the gods aforesaid vhich is established among the 
Persians: — they make no altars neither do they kindle fire; 
and when they mean to sacrifice they use no Hbation nor 
music of the pipe not chaplcts ^•'■^ nor meal for sprinkling ; ^"^ 
but when a man wishes to sacrifice to any one of the gods, 
he leads the animal for sacriJice to an unpolluted place and 
calls upon the god, having his ii'ara^^^ wreathed round gener- 
allywith a branth of myrtlcf'For hJmsfilf alone sepatately the 
man who sacrifices may not requcHt good things in his prayer, 
but he prays that it may "be well ^rjth all the Persians and 
with the king ; for he himself also is included of course In the 
whole bfidy of Persians^ And when he has cut Up the 
victim into pieces and boiled the flesh, he spreads a layer of 
the freshest grass and especially clover, upon which he places 
forthwith all the pieces of fiesh; and when he has placed 
them in ordi^r, a Magiao-jnan stands by them and chants 
over them a theogony (for of this nature they say that their in- 
cantation is), seeing that without a Magian it is not lawful for 
them to make sacrifices. Then after waiting a short time the 
sacrifice!" carries away the flesh and uses it for whatevei" 
purpose he pleases, 13S. (Axid of all days their wont is 
to honour most that on which they were born, each one: 
on this they think it right to set out a feast 
more liberal than on other days; and in this 
feast the wealthier of them set upon the table 
an ox or a horse or a camel or an ass, roasted whole in an 
oven, and the poor among them set out small animals in 
the same wa^^Ji They have few solid dishes,^*^ but many 
served up after as dessert, and these not in a single course; 
and for this reason the Persians say that the Hellenes leave 
off dinner hungry, because after dinner they have nothing 
worth mentioning served up as dessert, whereas if any good 
dessert were served up they would not stop eating so soon. 
(To wine-drinking they are very much given, and it is not per- 
mitted to a man to vomit or to make water in presence of 
^n9tjher,\ Thus do they provide against these things ; and they 
are wont to deliberate when drinking hard about the most im- 
portant of their affairs, and whatsoever conclusion has pleased 
them in their deliberation, this on the next day, when they are 
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sober, the master of the house in which they happen to be 
when they deliberate lays before thtm for discussion; and if 
it pleases them when they are sober also, they adopt it, but if 
it does not please them, they let Et go : and that on which 
they have had the fiist deliberation when they are sober, they 
consider again ivhen they are drinlfing. 154. When they 
meet one another in the roads, by this you may discern 
whether those who meet are of equal rank, — for instead of 
greeting by words they kiss one another on the moLtli; but 
if one of them is a little^inrerior to the other, they kiss one 
another on the cheehs, and if one is of much less noble rank 
than the other, he falls down before him and does worship to 
him,'**' CAnd they honour of all most after themselves those 
nations wMch dwell nearest to them, and next those which dwell 
nest nearest, and so they go on giving honour in proportion 
to distance ; and they hold least in honour those who dwell 
furthest off from themselves, esteeming themselves to be by 
far the beat of all the human rate in every point, and thinking 
that others possess merit according to the proportion which is 
here stated,"^ and that those who dwell furthest from them- 
selves are the worst,^ And under the supremacy of the Medes 
the various nations used also to govern one another according 
to the same rule as the Persians obser\e in giving honour,'^- 
the Medes governing the whole and in particular those who 
dwelt nearest to themselves, and these having rule over 
those who bordered upon them, and those again over the 
nations that were next to them : for the race went forward 
thus ever from govermnent by themselves to government 
through others. 135^The Persians more than any other 
men atfinit foreign usages ; for they both wear the Median 
dress judging it to be more comely than their own, and also 
for fighting the Egyptian corslet : moreover they adopt aJl 
kinds of luxuries when they hear of them, and in particular 

■ they have iearnt from the Hellen&s to have commerce with 
^jgvs.'"^ They marry each one several lawful wives, and ""they 
get also a much larger number of concubines. 13&. (It is 
established as a sign of manly excellence next after excel- 
lence in fight, to be able to show many sons ; and Lo those 
who have most the king sends gifts every year : for they con- 
sider number to be a source of strengthP; \^nd they educate 
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their children, beginning at five years old and going on till 
twenty, in ti\ree things only, in riding, in shooting, and in 
speaking the truth : but before the boy is five years old he 
does not come into the presence of his father, but lives with 
the women : and it is so done for this reason, that if the child 
should die while he is being bred up, he may nnt be the cause 
of any grief to his fatlieO 137. I commend this custom of 
theirs, and also the one which is next to be mentioned, namely 
that neither the king himself shall put any to death for one 
cause alone, nor any of the other Persians for one cauye alone 
shall do hurt that is irremediable to any of his own servants; 
but if after reckoning he find that the wrongs done are more 
in number and greater than the services rendered,"^ then only 
he gives vent to his anger. Moreover they say that no one 
ever killed his own father or mother, but whatever deeds have 
been done which aeemed to be of this nature, if examined 
must necessarily, they say, be found to be due either to 
changelings or to children of adulterous birth ; for, say they, 
it is not reasonable to suppose that the true parent would be 
killed by his own son. 138. Whatev<;r things it is not lawful 
for them to do, these it is not lawful for them even to speak 
of r and the most disgraceful thing in their estimation is to 
tell a lie, and next to this to owe money, this last for many 
other reasons, but especially because it is necessary, they say, 
for him who owes money, also sometimes to tell lies : and 
whosoever of the men of the city has leprosy or whiteness of 
akin, he does not come into a city nor mingle with the other 
Persians ; and they say that he has these diseases because he 
has offended in some way against the Sun : but a stranger who 
is taken by these diseases, in many regions '" they drive out of 
the country alto^'ether, and also white doves, alleging against 
them the same cause, (^nd into a river they neither make 
water nor spit, neither do they wash thtir hands in it, nor 
allow any qther to do these things, but they reverence rivers 
very greatly.\ 139, This moreover also has chanced to them, 
which the'Tersians have themselves failed to notice but I 
have not failed to do so :-^their names, which are formed to 
correspond with their bodify shapes or their magnificence of 
station, end all with the same letter, that letter which the 
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find, if you esarnine the matter, that all the Persian names 
end, not some with this and others with other letters, but ;i]l 
alike. 

140C^So much I am able to say for certain from my own 
knowledge about them : but what follows is reported about 
their dead as a secret mystery and not with clearness, namely 
that the body of a Persian man is not buried until ^ has been 
torn by a bird or a do^]i (The Magians I know for a cer- 
tainty have this practice, for they do it openly.) However 
that may be, the Persians cover the body with wax and then 

bury it in the earth. Now the MayianB are .,,.,. 

■; . . '^ iTie Mag inns. 

distmguisJied m many ways horn other men, as 

also from the priests in Egypt i^lor these last esteem it a matter 

of purity to kill no living creature except the animals which 

they sacrifice ; but the Magians kill with their own hands all 

creatures except dogs and men, and they even make this a 

great end to aim at, killing both ants and serpents and all 

other creeping and flying things. _jAbout this custom then be 

it as it was from the first established ; and I return now to the 

former narrative.'*^ 

141. The laniiiQs^ and Aiolians, so soon as the Lydians 
had been subdued by the Persians, sent messengers to Cyrus 
at Sardis, desiring to be his subjects on the 
same terms as they had been subjects of Crcesu.. r^^^i^.^i^'lT,^ 
And when he heard that which they proposed a nitwafe 10 
to him, he spoke to them a fable, saying that a fyms and afier- 
certain player on the" pipe saw fishes in the sea ^^fcS''"^ 
and played on his pipe, supposing that they 
would come out to land ; but being deceived in his expectation, 
he took a casting-net and enclosed a great multitude of the 
fishes and drew them forth from the water ; and when he saw 
them leaping about, he said to the fishes: "Stop dancing 1 
pray yoU nOw, seeing that ye would not come out and dance 
before when I piped," (Xyrus spoke this fable to the lonians 
and Aiolians for this feasofi, because the lonians had refused 
to comply before, when Cyrus himself by a messenger re- 
quested them to revolt from CrtesUs, while now when the 
conquest had been made they were ready lo submit to Cyrus. '' 
Thus he said to them in anger, and the lonians, when they 
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The cities of the 
lonians, 



heard tliis answer brought back lo their cities, put walls round 
about them severally, and gathered together to the I'anionion, 
all except the men of Mjletos, for with tinese aJone Cyras 
had sworn an agreement on the same terms as the Lydim had 
granted. C^he rest of the lonians resolved by common con- 
sent to send messengers to Sparta, to ask the Spartans to help 
ihe Ioniane>i 

142vTliese lonians to whom belongs ihe Fani onJon had 
the fortune to build their cities in the most favobKtble posi- 
tion for climate and seasons of any men whom 
we know : for neither the regions above Ionia 
nor those below, neither those towards the East 
nor those towards the West,''"' produce the same results as 
Ionia itself, the regions in the one direction being oppressed 
by cold and moisture, and those in the other by heat and 
drought, ■ And these do not use all the same speech, but 
have foUr di/Terent variations of language.^*' First of their 
cities on the side of the South lies Miletos^ and next to 
it Myus and Priene. These are setLlements made in Caria, 
and' speak the same language with one another; and the 
following are in Lydiaj^Ephesos, Colophon, Lcbedos^ Teps, 
Clazomenai, Phocaia : these cities resemble not at all those 
mentioned before in the speech which they use, but they agree 
one with another. There remain besides three Ionian cities, 
of which two are established in the islands of Samos and 
Chios, and one is built upon the mainland, namely Erythrai ; 
now the men of Chios and of Erythrai use the same form of 
language, but the Samians have one for themselves alone. 
Thus there result four separate forms of language. 

143.: or these lonians then those of Miletos were sheltered 

from the danger, since they had sworn an agreement ; and those 

of them who lived in islands had no cause 

l^^'hl^glneral ^^ ^^^^^ ^°'' "^^ Thenicians were not yet subjects 

of the Persians and the Persians themselves 

were not sea-men. Now these^'^* were parted off from the 

other lonians for no other reason tiian this : — The whole 

Hellenic nation was at that time weak, but of all its races the 

Ionian was mych the weakest and of least account : except 

Athens, indeed, it had no considerable city, (^ow the other 

lonians, and among them the Athenians, avoideo the name, not 
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wishing to be called lonians, nnjr even now I perceive tliat the 
greater number cf them are sshatned of the tiaTue ; but these 
twelve cities not only prided themselves on the name but 
established aJeniole of their own, to which they gave the nnme 
of Pani o nion, and they made resolution not to grant a share in 
it to any other lonjans (oor indeed did any ask to share it 
escept those of Smyrna )j\ 144, just as the Dorians of that 
(listtict which is now callea the Five Cities ^** but was formerly 
called the Six Cities, ^^ take care not to admit any of the 
neighbouring Dorians to the temple of Tfiopion, and even 
exclude from sharing in it those of their own body who 
commit jLny offence as legards the temple. For example, in the 
games of the Triopian Apollo they used formerly to set bronze 
tripods as prizes for the victors, and the rule wag that those 
who received thera should not carry them out of the temple 
but dedicate them then and there to the god. There was a man 
then of-HalicarnassoSi whose name was AgasicleSj_.who being 
a victor paid no regard to this rule, bun^THfied away the 
tripod to his own house and hung it up there upon a nail. On 
this ground the Olbct fwe citees, Lindos, lalysos and CameiroB, 
Cos and Cmdos, excluded the sixth city Halicamissos from 
sharing in the temple. 145. Upon theaethey liid this penalty: 
but as for the lonians, I think that the reason why they made 
of themselves twelve cities and would not receive any more 
into their body, was because when they dwell in Peloponnesus 
there were of them twelve divisions, just as now there are 
tweWe divisions of the Achaians who drove the lonians out":' 
for first, {beginning from the side of Sikyon) comes Pellene, 
then Aigeira and Aigai, in which last is the river Crathis with 
a peqicttisl flovv (whence the river of the same name in Italy 
received its name), and Eura and Helike, to which the 
lonians fled for refuge when they were woi'sted by the 
Achaians in fight, and Aigion and Ithypes and Patreis and 
Phareis and Olenos, where is the great river Peiros, and Pynie 
and Tritaieis, of which the last alone has an inland position.'^' 
These form now twelve divisions of the Achaians, ^nd in former 
times they were divisions of the lonians. MCiZPor this reason 
then the lonians also made for themselves twelve cities ; for at 
any rate to say that these are any more lonians than the 
other lonians, or have aE all a nobler descent, is mere folly, 
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considering that a large part of them are Abantians from 
Eubcea, who have no share even in ttie name of Ionia, and 
Minyai of Orchomenos have been mingled with them, and 
Cadmeians and Dryoiiinns and Phokians who seceded from 
their native State and Molossians and Pelasgjans of Arcadia 
and Dorians of Epidauros and many other races liave been 
mingled with them ; and those of thetn who set forth to their 
settlements from the City Hall of Athens and who esteem 
themselves the most noble by descent of the Jonians, these, I 
sayt brought no women with them to their settlement, but took 
Carian women, whose parents they slew : and on account of 
this slaughter these women laid down for themselves a rule, 
imposing oaths on one another, and handed it on to their 
daughters, that they should never eat with their husbands, nor 
should a wife call her own husband by name, for this reason, 
because the lonians had slain their fathers and husbands 
and children and then having done this had them to wife. 
This happened at Miletos. 147. Moreover some of them set 
i^j;kia.a kings over them, descendants of Glaucos and Hippolo- 
cnos, while others were ruled by Cauconians of Pylos, descendants 
of Codros the son of Melanthos, and others again by princes of 
these two races combined. Since however these hold on to 
the natne more than the other lonians, let them be called, if 
they will, the lonians of truly pure descent ; but in fact all are 
lonians who have their descent from Athens and who keep the 
feast of Apatiiria ; and this all keep except the men of Ephesos 
and Colophon: for these alone of all the lonians do not keep the 
Apaturia, and that on the ground of some murder committed. 
148. Now the Panionion is a sacred place on the north side of 
Mycale, set apart ijy common agreement of the lonians for 
Poseidon of Helike^''^; and this Mycale is a promontory of 
the mainland running out Westwards towards Samos, where 
the lonians gathering together from their cities used to hold a 
festival which they called the Panionia. (And not only the 
feasts of the lonians but also those of all the Hellenes equally 
are subject to this rule, that their names all end in the same 
letter, just like the names of the Persians.) '^ 

These then are the Ionian cities : 149, and those of Aiolii 
are as follows: — Kyme, which is called FhriconJs, Larisai, 
Neon-teichos, 'remnos, Killa, Notion, Aigiroessa, Pitancj Aig- 
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iai, Myrina, Gryneia ; these are the ancient cities of the Aio- 
lians, eleven in mimlier, since one, Smyrna, was severed from 
them by the lonians ; for these cities, that is 
those on the mainland, used also formerly Eo Jfo^^ail^'^ °^ ** 
be twelve in number. And these Aiohans had 
the fortune to settle in a land which is more fertile than 
that of the lonians hut in respect of diniate less favoured* ^^* 
150. Now the Aiohans lost Smyrna in the following manner : — 
certain men of Colophon, who had been worsted in party strife 
and had been driven from their native city, were received there 
for refuge i and after this the Colophonian exiles watched for 
a time when the men of Smyrna were celebrating a festival to 
Dionysos outside the walls, and then they closed the gates 
against them and got possession of the city. After this, when 
the whole body of Aiohans came to the rescue^ they made an 
agreement that the lonians should give up the movable goods, 
and that on this condition the Aiohans should abandon 
Smyrna. When the men of Smyrna had done this, the remain- 
ing eleven cities divided them amongst themselves and made 
them their own citizens. 151. These then are the Aiolian 
cities upon the mainland, with the exception of those situated 
on Mount Ida, for these are separate from the rest. And of 
those which are in the islands, there are five in Lesbos, for the 
sixth which was situated in Lesbos, namely Arisba, was enslaved 
by the men of Methymna, though its citizens were of the 
same race as they ; and in Tenedos there is one city, and 
another in what are called the "Hundred Isles." Now the 
Lesbians and the men of Tenedos, like those lonians who dwelt 
in the islands, had no cause for fear ; but the remaining cities 
came to a common agreement to follow the lonians whither- 
soever they should lead. 

152. Now when the messengers from the lonians and 
Aiolians came to Sparta (for this business was carried out 
with speed), they chose before all others to 
speak for them the Phocaian, whose name was ^^ lunians imd 
Pythermos. He then put upon-hiTn'a""plirple Aioiians lo 
cloak, in order that as many as possible of the ^P^"*' 
Spartans might hear of it and come together, and having been 
introduced before the assembly i'''' he spoke at length, asking 
:he Spartans to help them. The Lacedemonians however 
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would not listen to him, but resolved on the contrary not to 
help the lonians. So they departed, and the Lacedemonians, 
and (rora ihe having dismissed the messengers of the lonians, 
Spartans to scnt tOen notwithstanding in a ship of fifty oars, 
tynis. [.Q f5j,(] out, as I imagine, about the affairs of 

Cyrus and about Ionia, flhese when they camt to fhocaia. 
sent to Sardis the man of most repute among them, whose 
name was ^Lacrines, to report to Cyrus the saying of the 
Lacede monians, ~b idling him do hurt to no city of Hellas, 
since they would not permit it.^ 163. When the herald had 
spoken thus, Cyrus is said to have asked those of the Hellenes 
whom he had with him, what men the Lacedemonians were 
and how many m number, that th«y made this proclamation 
to hitii; and hearing their answer he said to the Spartan 
herald : "Never yet did I fear men such as these, who have 
a place appointed in the midst of their city whe^O they 
gather together and deceive one another by false oaths : and 
if J continue in good health, not the misfortunes of the 
lontans will be for them a subject of talk, hut rather their 
own." "^hese words Cytus threw out scornfully 
with reference to the Hellenes in general, 
because they have got for themselves ^^^ markets 
and practise buying and selling there; for the 
Persians themselves are not woi^t to use markets nor have 
they any marJcet-place at alLlj:After this he entrusted Sardis 
to TabaJos a Persian, and the gold both of CrWsus and of 
the other Lydians he gave to Pactyas a Lydian to take charge 
of, and himself marched sway to A^batana, taking with him 
Crcesus and making for the present no account of the lonians. 
For Babylon stood in his way still, as also the BaCtrtan nation 
and the Sacans and the Egyptians ; and against these he meant 
to make expeditions himself, while sending some other com- 
mander against the lonians. 

lS4.\BiJt when Cyrus had marched away from Sardis, 
i£actyas_cf(used the J.ydians to revolt from Tabalos and from 
Of ihe revolt Cyrus, , This man went down to the sea, and 
which was stirred having in his possession all the gold that there 
upbyPacqras. ^ad been in Sardis, he hired for hittiself mer- 
cenaries and persuaded the men of the sea-coast to join his 
expedition. So he marched on Satdis and besieged Tabalo: 
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ig shut him up in the citadel. 155. Hearing this on his 
way, Cyrus said to Crcesus as follows: "Crcesus, what end 

» shall I find of these thitigs which are coming to pass ? The 
Lydians will not cease as it seems, from giving 
double to me and from having it themselves, 
I doubt me if it were not best'" to sell them 
iiil as slaves ; for as it is, I see that I have done in like 
manner as if one should slay the father and then spare his 
sons; just so I took prisoner and am carrying away thee, who 
wert much more than the father of the Lydians, while to the 
Lydians themselves I delivered up their city ; atid can I feel 
surprise after this that they have revolted from me ? " Thus he 
said what was in his mind, but Croesus answered him as 
follows, feaiing lest he should destroy Sardis : " O king, that 
I which thou hast said is not without fcason ; but do not tWu 
(altogether give vent to thy wrath, nor destroy an ancient city 
'which is guiltless both of the former things and also of those 
twhich have come to pass now : for as to the former things it 
iwas I who did them and I bear the consCfjuences heaped 
[upon ray head/^'^ and as for what is now being done, since 
the wrongdoer is Pactyas to whom ihoii didst entrust the 
Lcharge of Sardis, let him pay the penalty. But the Lydians 
U pray thee pardon, and lay upon them conninands as fol- 
lows, in order that they may not revolt nor be a cause of 
danger to thee : — -send to them and forbid them to possess 
weapons of war, but bid them on the other hand put on tunics 
Under theit OUtet- gannentg and be shod with buskins, and 
proclaim to them that they train their sons to play the lyre 
Land the harp and to be retail -dealers ; and soon thou shalt 
csee, O Icing, that they have become women instead of men, so 
[.that there will be no fear that they will revolt from thee." 156. 
^rossus, I say, suggested to him this, perceiving 
lat this was better for the Lydians than to be ^M.^j^^^'^f 
[reduced to slavery and sold; for he knew that iod*toihe 
if he did not offer a sufficient reason, he Lj-if laus aeconi- 
[would not persuade Cyrus to change his mind, |!^^J '' 
[-and h^ feared lest at some future time, if they 
[should escape the present danger, the Lydians might revolt 
from the Persians and be destroyed^ And Cyrus was grea-tly 
pleased with the suggestion made and slacltened from his 
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wrath, saying that he agreed with his advice. Then he called 
Ma2ares_3_-M.edc, and laid charge upon him to proclaim to 
the Lydians that which Cr<Esus suggested, and moreover to 
sell into slavery all the rest who had joined with the Lydians 
in the expedition to Sirdis, Und finally by all means to bring 
Pactya-s himself alive to Cyrus. 

157. Having given this charge upon the road, he con- 
tinued his march to the native land of the Persians; but 
Pactyas heating that ati army was approach- 
ing to fight against him was struck with fear 
and fled away forthwith to Kyme. Then 
Mazares the Mede marched upon Sardis with 
a certain portion of the army of Cyrus, and as 
he did not find Pactyas or his followers any longer at Sardis, 
he first compelled the Lydians to perform the commands of 
Cyrus, and by his commands the Lydians changed the whole 
manner of their life. After this Mazares proceeded to send 
messengers to Kyme bidding them give up Pactyas : and 
the nien of Kyme resolved to refer to the god at Branchidai 
the question what counsel they should follow. For there was 
there an Oracle established of old timej which all the lonjans 
and Aiolians were wont to consult ; and this place is in the 
territory of Miletos above the port of Panormos. 168. Sfl. 
the men of Kyme sent, messengers to t-he Branchidai'^Jo 
inquire of the god, and they asked what course they should 
take about Pactyas so as to do that which was pleasing to the 
gods. When they thus inquired, the answer was given them 
that they should deliver up Pactyas lo the Persians : and 
the men of Kym^, having heard this answer re^iorleH^ were 
disposed to give him up. Then when the mass of the people 
were thus disposed, Aristodicos the son of Heracleides, a man 
of repute among the citizens, stopped the men of Kyme from 
doing so, having distrust of the answer and thinking that those 
sent to inquire were not speaking the truth ; until at last 
other messengers were sent to the Oracle to ask a second 
time about Pactyas, and of tKem Aristodicos was one. 156. 
When these came to Rranchidai, Aristodicos stood forth from 
the rest and consulted the Oracle, asking as follows : Lord,^* 
there came to Us aS a suppliant for protection Pactyas the 
dian, flying from a violent death at the hands of the 
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Persians; and they demand him from us, bidding the men of 
Kyme givo him up. But we, though we fear the power of 
the Persians, yet have not ventured up to this time to deliver 
to them the suppliant, lintil thy counsel bhall be deafly mifji- 
fested to us, saying which of the two things we ought to do/' 
He thus inquired, but the god again declared to them the 
same answer, bidding them deliver up Pactyas to the Persians. 
Upon this Aristodicos with deliberate purpose did as follows ; 
— lie went all round the temple destroying the nests of the 
sparrows '"• and of all the other kinds of birds which had 
been hatched on the temple: and while he was doing this, it 
is said tliit a voice came from the inner shrine directed to 
Aristodicos and speaking thus : "Thou most impious of men, 
why dost thou dare to do this? Dost thou cany away by 
force from my temple the suppliants for my protection ? " And 
Aristodicos, it is said, not being at all at a loss replied to this; 
" Lord, dost thou thus come to the assistance of thy suppliants, 
and yet biddest the men of Kyme deliver up theirs ? " and the 
god answered him again thus : " VeOj I bid you do so, that 
ye may perish the more quickly for your impiety ; SO that ye 
may not at any future time come to the Oracle to ask about 
delivering up of suppliants." 160. When the men of Kyme 
heard this saying reported, not wishing either to be destroyed 
by delivering him up or to be besieged by keeping him with 
them, th e y B CTrt him -^ w a y t Q_ Alytileiie.^ Those of Mytilene 
however, when Mazares serit messages to them, were preparing 
to deliver up Pactyas for a price, but what the price was I 
cannot say for certain, since the bargain was never completed; 
for the men of Kyme, when thuy learnt that this was being 
done by the Mytilenians, sent a vessel to Lesbos and con- 
veyed away Pactyas to Chios. After this he 
was dragged forcibly from the temple of Athene 
Poiiuchos by the Chians and delivered up: and 
the Chians delivered him up receiving Atarneus 
in return, {now this Atarnetis is a region of 
Mysia ^^^ opposite Lesbos). (^So the Persians having received 
Pactyas kept him under guard, meaning to produce him before 
Cyrus^ And a long time elapsed during which none of the 
Chians either used barley-meal grown in this region of Atar- 
neus, for pouring out in sacrifice to any god, or baked cakes for 
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offering of the corn which grew there, but all the [produce of 
this land was excluded from every kind of sacred service. 

IQI. The men of Chios then had delivered up Pactyas ; 
and after this Mazares made expedition against those who 
„ . ,,, had ioined ill besieginff Tabalos : and first he 

Pc^lH of Mamres. ' , r v, • - i . 

reduced to slavery those ol I'neiie, then he over- 
ran the whole plain of the Maiander making spoil of tt for his 
army, and Magnesia in the same manner: and straightway 
Haipanosin after this he fell sick and died. 162. After he 
Ionia, wiio went was dead, Harpagos came down to take his 
(^rsi againit place in command, being also a Mede by race, 

(this was the man whom the king of the Medes 
Astyages feasted with the unlawful banquet, and who helped to 
give the kingdom to Cyrus). This man, being appointed com- 
mander then by Cyrus, came to Ionia and proceeded to take 
the cities by throwing up mounds against them : for when he 
had enclosed any people within their wails, then he threw up 
moutids against the walls and took their city by storm ; and 
ihe first city of Ionia upon which he made an attempt was 
Phocaia. ' 

163. Now these Phocaians were the first of the Hellenes 
who made long voyages, and these are they who discovered the 
The ¥oyagi;5 of Adriatic and Tyrsenia and Iberia and Tartessos: 
the Phocaians in and they made voyages not in round ships, but 
foniiet tinea. jjj vessels of fifty cars. These came to Tar- 
tessos and became friends with the kiny of the TartessiSis 
whose name was Arganthonios ; he was ruler of the Tartessians 
for eighty years and lived in all one hundred and twenty. With 
this man, I say, the Phocaians became so exceedingly friendly, 
that first he bade them leave Ionia and dwell wherever they 
desired in his own land ; and as he did not prevail upon the 
Phocaians to do this, afterwards, hearing from them of the 
Mede how his power was increasing, he t;ave them money to 
build a wall round about their city : and he did this without 
sparing, for the circuit of the wall is many furlongs ^""^ in extent, 
and it is built all of large stones closely fitted together. 

164. The wall of the Phocaians was made in this manner : 
and Harpagos having marched his army against them Legan 
to besiege them, at the same time holding forth to them pro- 
posals and saying that it was enough to satisfy him if the Pho- 
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caians were willing to throw down one hatllemenC of their wall 
and dedicate one single house, ^*'*<CBut the Hiocaians, being very 
^eatly grieved at the thought of subject Eon, said now ihePhDwians, 
that they wished to deliberate about the tnatter leaving their ciij, 
for one day and after that they would give ^'^'^'"tiie island 
1 ■ 11 111- ■ 1 1 *f Kvrnos, 

their answer; and they asked nun to withdraw 

his army from the wall while they were deliberating. Har- 
pagos said that he knew very weli what they were meaning 
to do, nevertheless he was willing to allow them to deliberate^ 
So in the time that followed, when Harpagos had withdrawn 
his army from the wall, the I'hocaians drew down their fifty- 
Oared galleys to the sea, put into thetn their children nnd 
women and all theii movable goods, and besides them the 
images out of the temples and tlie other votive offerings 
except such as were made of bronze or stone or consisted 
of oaintings, all the rest, I say, they put into the ehijK, and 
havmg^embarked themselves they sailed towards Chios ; and 
the Persians obtained possession of Phocaia, the city being 
deserted of the inhabitants. 165. But as for the Phocaians, 
smce the men of Chios would rot sell thetn at their request 
the islands called Olnussai, from the fear lest these islands 
might be made a seat of trade and their island might be shut 
out, therefore they set out for Kyrnos:^^' for in Kyrnos 
twenty years before this they had established a city named 
Alalia, in accordance with an oracle, (now Arganthonios by 
that time was dead), (^nd when they were setting out for 
Kyrnos they first saileoln to Phocaia and slaughtered the 
Persian garrison, to whose charge Haipagos had delivered 
the city; then after they had achieved this they made 
solemn imprecations on any one of thctll who should be 
left behind from their voyage, and moreover they sank a mass 
of iron in the aea and swore that not until that n^ass should 
appear again on the surface "* would they return to Phocaial) 
However as they were setting forth to Kyrnos, more than half of 
the citizens were seized with yearning and regret for their city 
and for their native land, and they proved false to their oath 
and sailed back to Phocaia. But those of them who kept the 
oath Stillj weighed anchor from the islands of Ojnussai and 
sailed. 166. When these came to Kyrnos, for five years they 
dwelt together with those who had come thither before, and 
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they foiinded temples there. Then, since they plundered the 
property of all their neighbours, the Tyrsenians and Cartha- 
ginians ^''^ made expedition against them by 
agreement with one another, each with sixty 
ships. And the Phocaians also manned their 
vessels, sixty in number, and came to meet the enemy 
in that which is called the Sardinian sea : and when they 
encountered one another in the sea - fight the Phocaians 
won a kind of Cudniean victory, for forty of their ships were 
destroyed and the remaining twenty were disabled, having 



had their prows bent aside. ("So they sailed in to Alalia and 
took up their children and thetr women and their other pos- 
sessions as nnuch as their ships proved capable of carrying, 
and then they left Kyrnos behind them and sailed toRhegion.) 
167. But as for the crews of the ships that were destroyed, the 
Carthaginians and Tyrsenians obtainedmuch the greater number 
of them,'^^ and the^e ihey broiiiiht to land and killed by stoning, 
lifter this the men of Agylla found that everything which passed 
by the spot where the Phocaians were laid after being stoned, 
became either distorted, or crippled, or paralysed, both small 
cattle and beasts of burden and human creatures : so the men 
of Agylla sent to Delphi desiring to purge themselves of the 
offence ; and the Pythian prophetess bade them do that which 
the men of Agylla still continue to perform, that is to say, they 
make great sacrifices in honour of the dead, and hold at the 
place a contest of athletics and horse-racing, j These then of 
the Phocaians had the fate which 1 have said ; but those 
of them who took refuge at Rliegion^ started from thence and 
took possession of that cityTiTtlieland of Oinotriajji-hich now 
is called Hjtgle. This they founded having Teamt from a 
man of Poseidonia that the Pythian prophetess by her answer 
meant them to foiind a temple to KymoSj wiio was a hero, and 
not to found a settlement in the island of Kymos.-"^ 

168. About Phocaia in Ionia it happened thus, and nearly 
the same thing also was done by the men of Teos : for as soon 
Ttiac ihf men nf ^^ Harpagos took their wall with a mound, they 
Teosalsoleftthfir embarked in their ships and sailed straightway 
dtjr and sailed to for Thrace ; and there they founded the city of 
Abd£rai which before them 'I'imesios of CW-o- 
menai founded and had no profit therefrom, but was driven 
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, out by the Thracians ; and now he is honoured as a hero by 
the Teians in Abdera. 

169. These alone of all the lonians left their native cities 
because they would not endure subjection: but the other 
lonians except the Milesians did indeed contend J^p^^ Haruagos 
in arms with Hatpagos like those who left their TOuquered all the 
homes, and proved themselves brave men, fielit- '^"'^of lonine);- 
ing each lor his own native city ; but when they 

were defeated and captured they remained all in their own 
place and i)crfornied that which was laid upon them'C^but the 
Milesians, as I have also said before, had made a sworh" agree- 
ment with Cyrus himself and kept stiijj Thuj for the second 
time Ionia had been reduced to subjection. (.And when Har- 
pagos had conquered the lonians^ on the mainland, then the 
loniatis who dwell in the islands, being struck with fear by 
these things, gave themselves over to Cyrus. ' 

170. When the lonians had been thus evilly entreated 
but were continuing stilL to hold their gatherings as before at 
the Fanionion, Bias a man of Pnene set forth of ibe counsel 
to the lonians, as I am informed, a most giveq byPja; to 
proiitable counsel, by following which they "'^ lonkna, 
might have been the most prosperous of all the Hellenes. He 
urged that the lonjans should set forth in one common ex- 
pedition and sail to Sardinia, and after that found a single city 
for all the lonians : and thus they would escape subjection and 
would be prosperous, inhabiting the Largest of all islands and 
being rulers over others; whereas, if tEFy remained in Ionia, 
he did not perceive, he said, that freedom would any longer 
exist for them. (This was the counsel given l>y Bias of Priene 
after the lonians had been ruined ; but a good counsel too 
was given before the ruin of Ionia bj; Thales a man of M iletos, 
who was by descent of Phenician race. ' He advised the lonians 

Ijto have one single seat of government,^'" and that this should 
'be at Teos (for Teos, he saidi was in ihe centre of Ionia), and 
that the other cities should be inhabited as before, but 
accounted just as if they were denies. 

These men^^ set forth to them counsels of the kind wTiich I 
have said : 171, but Harpagos, after subduing 
Ionia, proceeded to march against the Carians 
and Caunians and Lykians, taking also lonians and Aiolians 
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to help him. Of these the Carians came to the mainland from 
the islands ; for being of old time subjects of Minos nnd being 
called ~4-elegea^. they used to dwell in the islands, paying 
no tribute, so far back as I am able to arrive by hearsay, 
Mt whenever Minoy required it, they used to supply hi*; ships 
with seamen : and as Minos subdued mucli land and was 
fortunate in his fighting, the Carian nation was of ail nations 
by mucTi the most famous at that time together with him. 
And they pr-iduced three inventions of which the Hellenes 
adopted the use ; that is to say, the Carians were those who 
first set the fashion of fastening crests on helmets, and of 
making the devices which are put upon shields, and these 
also were the first who made handles for their shields, whereas 
up to that time ail who were wont to use shields carried thein 
without handles and with leathern straps to guide them, having 
them hung about their necks and their left shoulders. Then 
after the lapse of a long time the Dorians and lonians drove 
the Cajians out of the islands, and so tliey came to the main- 
land. C With respect to the Carians the Cretans relate that 
it happened thus ; the Carians themselves however do not 
agree with this account, but suppose that they are dwellers 
on the mainland from the beginning, ^5 and that they went 
always by the same name which they have now ; and they 
point as evidence of this to an ancient temple of Carian Zeus 
at Mylasa, in which the Mysians and Lydians share as being 
brother races of the Carians, for they say that Lydos and 
Mysos were brothers of Car ; these share in it, but those who 
being of another race have come to speak the same language 
as the Carians, these have no share in it. 172. 
Qt seems to me however that the Caunians are 
dwellers there from the beginning, though they say themselves 
that they came from Crete : but they have been assimilated to 
the Carian race in language, or else the Carians to th^ 
Caunian race, T cannot with certainty determine which, '> 
They have customs however in which they differ very much 
from all other men as well as from the Carians ; for example 
the fairest thing in their estimation is to meet together in 
numbers for drinking, according to equality of age or friend- 
ship, both men, women, and children ; and again when they 
had founded temples for foreign deities, afterwards they changed 
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'their purpose and resolved to worship only their own native 
gods, and the whole body of Caunian young men put on their 

» armour and made pursuit as far as the borders of the 
Calyndians, beating the air with their spears; and tliey said 
that they were casting the foreign gods out of the land. 
Such are the cuatonis which these have. 173. „.,,,. 
(The Lylcians however have sprung originally 
iroiii Crete (for in old time the whole of Crete was possessed 
by Barbarians) : and when the sons of Europa^ Sarpedon and 
MinoSj_came to be at variance in Crete about Ihe kingdom, 
Mmos having got the better in the strife of parties drove out 
both Sa^pgdon himself and those of his party : and they 
having been expelled came to the land of Milyas in Asia, for 
the land which now the Lykiatis inhabit was andenUy tailed 

» Milyas, and the Milyans were then called SoIymoi.J Now while 
■Sarpedon reigned over them, they were called "ty the name 
which they had when they (ame thither, and by which the 
LykiptiS SI'S even now called hy the neighbouring tribes, 
namely Termihi ; but when from Athens Lycos the son of 

■ Pandion came to the land of the Termilai and to Sarpedon, he 
too having been driven out by his brother namely Aigeus, then 
by the name taketi froni Lycos they were called after a time 
Lykians. CThe customs which these have are partly Cretan 
and partly Camn ; but onc custom they have which is pcculisr 
to them, and in which they agree witli no other people, that 
Bis they call themselves by their niiotbers and not by their/ 
^lathers ; and if one asks his neighbour who he is, he wilV 
state his parentage on the mother's side and enutnerate his 

• mother's female ascendants : and if a woman who is a citizen 
man7 a slave, the children are accounted to be of gentle birth ; 
but if a man who is a citizen, though he were the first man 
among thein, have a slave for wife or concubine, the children 
^kare without civil rights!^ 

^ 174. Now the Carians were reduced to subjection by 
Harpagos without any brilliant deed displayed either by the 
CsriariB themselves or by Chose of the Hellenes That all tliese and 
who dwell in this land. Of these last there are also ilie Cnidians 
besides othcrj the men of Cnidos, settlers from ^^^^""il"^"] " 
I^cederaon, whose land runs out into the 

1^3 being in fact the region which is called Triojiion, 
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beginning from the peninsala of Bybassos : and since all the 
land of Cnidos except a small part is washed by the sea (for 
the^art of it which looks towards the North is bounded by 
tht Gulf of KeramoSj and that which looks to the South by 
the sea off Syme and Rhodes), therefore the men of Cnidos 
began to dig through this small part, which is about five 
furlongs across, while Harpagos was subduing Ionia, desiring 
to make their land an island : and witliin the isthmus all 
was theirs,'^* for where the territory of Cnidos ends in the 
direction of the mainland, here is the isthmus which they 
were digging across. And while the Cnidians were working 
at it with a great number of men, it was perceived tHat the 
men who worked suffered injury much more than might have 
been expected and in a more supernatural manner, both in 
other parts of their bodies and especially in their eyes^ when 
the rock was being broken up ; so they sent men to ask the 
Oracle at Delphi what the cause of the difficulty was. And 
the Pythian prophetesB, as the men of Cnidos themselves 
report, gave ihem this reply in trimeter verse : — 

" Fence not Ihe place with towers, nor dig Ihe isilimus through ; 
Zeus would have made your land an island, had he willed." 

When the Pythian prophetess had given this oracle, the men 
of Cnidos not only ceased from their digging but delivered 
themselves to Harpagos without resistance, when he came 
against them with his army. 

17&. There were also the Pedasians, who dwelt in the 
inland country above HalicarlraSSos ; aiiS" among these, when- 
ever anything hurtful is about to happen either to them- 
selves or to thtir neighbours) the priestess of Athene has 
-a great beard: this befell them three times. These of alt 
about Caria were the only men who held out for any time 
against Harpagos, and they gave him trouble more than any 
other people, having fortified a motintain called Lide. 

176. After a time the Pedasians were conquered; and 
the Lykians, when Harpagos marched lus army into the 
plain of Xanthos, came out against him ^'° and fought, few 
against many, and displayed proofs of valour; but being 
defeated and confined within their city, they gathered 
together into the citadel their wives and their children, Iheir 
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property and their servants, and after that they set fire to this 
citadel, so that it was a.11 in fiaincs, and having done so and 
sworn, terrible oaths with ore another, they went forth against 
the enemy ^™ and were slain in fight, that is to say all the 
men of Xantliosj and of the Xanthians who now claim to be 
Lykians tlie greater number have come in from abroad, except 

■ only eighty households; but these eighty households hap- 
pened at that time to be away from their native place, and 
so ihey escaped destruction. Thus Harpaj>os obtained pos- 
session of Xanthos, and nearly in the same way he got possession 
of CaunoSj for the men of Camios imitated in most rcspt:cts 
the behaviour of the Lytians. ' 

177. So Harpagoswas conquering the coast regions of Aiiaj 
and Cyrus himself meanwhile was dolnjj the same in the upper 
parts of it, subduing every nation and passing 
over none. Now most of these actions I shall Thai Cypus in [hi> 
pass over in silence, but the undertakings which dliTd U oDer Asia, 
gave him trouble more than the rest and which 

L are the most worthy of note, of these I shall make raenlion. 



1178. Cyrus, so soon as he had made subject to himself all 
other parts of the mainland, proceeded to attack the Assyrians. 
Now Assyria has doubtless many other great fiic chief diy of 
cities, but the most famous and the strongest, the Aaavrians, 
and the place where the seat of their monarchy '*='' '^ Babylon. 
had been established after Nineveh was destroyed, was 
Babylon ; which was a city such as I shall say. — It lies in 
a great plain, and in size it is such that each face measures 

I one hundred and twenty furlongs,'^'' the shape of the whole 
being square ; thus the furlongs of the circuit of the city amount 
in all to four hundred and eighty. Such is the size of the city 
of Babylon, and it had magnificence greater than all other 
cities of which we have knowledge. First there runs round it 
a trench deep and broad and full of water; then a wall fifty 
royal cubits in thickness and two hundred cubits in height: 
now the uiyal cubit is larger by three fingers than the comioon; 
eubil.'^^ 17&, I must also tell in addition to this for what 
purpose the earth was used, which was taken out of the 
^ trench, and in what manner the wall was made. As they dug 
[,the trench they made the earth which was carried out of the 
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ejccavatioii into biirks, and having moulded enough bricks 
they baked them in kilns ; and then afterwards, using hot 
asphalt for mortar aijd inserting reed mats at every thirty 
courses of brickwork, they built up first the edges of the 
trench and then the wall itself in the same manner : and at 
the top of the wall along the edges they built chambers of one 
story facing one another ; and between the rows of chambers 
they left space to drive a four-horse chariot. In the circuit 
of the wall there are set a hundred gates made of bronze 
throughout, and the gate-posts and lintels likewise. Now 
there is another city distant from Babylon a space of eight 
days' journeyt of which the name is Jg^ and there is a river 
there of no great size, and the name of the river is also Jj^ 
and it sends its stream into the river Euphrates. This river 
Is throws up together with its water lumps of asphalt in 
great abundance, and thence was brought the asphalt for the 
wall of Babylon. 180. Babylon then was walled in this 
manner; and there are two divisions of the city; for a river 
whose name is Euphrates parts it in the middle. This flows 
from the land of the Armenians and is large and deep and 
swift, and it flows out into the F.rythraian seg. The wall 
then on each side has its bends -'''^'"carneJj'^iiWn to the river, 
and from this point the return walls stretch along each bank 
of the stream in the form of a rampart of baked bricks ; and 
the city itself la full of houses of three and four stories, and 
the roads by which it is cut up run ia straight lines, including 
the cross roads which lead to the river; and opposite to each 
road there were set 'gates in the rampart which ran along the 
river, as many in number as the ways,^*' artd these also were 
of bronze and led like the ways ^^' to the river itself. 181. This 
wall then -which I have mentioned is as it were a cuirass ^^^ 
for the town, and another wall runs round within it, not much 
weaker for defence than the first hut enclosing a smaller 
space.'*' And in each division of the city was a building in 
the midstr in the one the king's palace of great extent and 
strongly fortihed round, and in the other the temple of Zeus 
Uelos with hron^e gates, and this exists still up to my time 
and measures two furlongs each way,^** being of a square 
shipe ; and in the midst of the temple ^^ is built a solid 
lower measuring a furlong both in length and in breadth, and 
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on this tower another lower has been erected, and another 
again Upon this, and so on up to the number of eight towers. 
An ascent to these has been built running outside round about 
all the towers ; and when one reaches about the middle of the 
ascent one finds a stopping- place and seats to rest upon, on 
which those who ascend sit down and rest : and on the top of 
the last tower there is a large celi/^ and in the cell a lar^e 
couch is laid, well covered, and by it is placed a golden table: 
and there is no image there set up nor does any human being 
spend the night there except only one woman of the natives 
of the place, whonnsoevei the god shall choose from all the 
women, as say the Chaldeans who are the priests of this 
god. 182. These same men say also, but I do not believe 
them, that the god himself comes often to the cell and rests 
upon the couch, as happens hkewise in the Egyptian Thebes 
according to the report of the Egyptians, for there also a 
woman sleeps in the temple of the Theban Zeus (ind both 
these women are said to abstain from commerce ivith meti), 
and as happens also with the prophetess ^*^ of the god in 
Patara of Lykia, whenever there is one, for there is not always 
an Oracle there, but whenever there is one, then she is shut 
up during the nights in the temple within the Cell, 183. 
There is moreover in the temple at Babylon another cell 
below, wherein is a great image of Zeus sitting, made of gold, 
and by it is placed a large table of gold, and his footstool and 
seat are of gold also; and, as the Chaldeans reported, the 
■weight of the gold of which these things are made is eight 
hundred talents. Outside this cell is an altar of gold ; and 
there is also another alta.r of great size, where full-grown 
animals^** are sacrificed, whereas on the golden altar it is not 
lawful to sacrifice any but young suclclings only ; and also on 
the larger altar the Chaldeans offer one thousand talents of 
frankincense every year at the time when they celebrate the 
feast in honour of this god. There was moreover in these 
precincts still remaining at the time of Cyrus, ^"^ a statue 
twelve cubits high, of gold and solid. This I did not myself 
see, but that which is related by the Chaldeans I relate. 
Against this statue Dareios the son of Hystaspes formed a 
' design, but be did not venture to talte it : it was taken how- 
[ever by Xerxes the son of Dareios, who also killed the priest 
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wh^n he forbade him to meddle with the statue. This 
temple, then, is thus adorned with magnificence, and there 
are also many private votive -offerings. 

184. Of this Babylon, bosideii many other mlers, of whom 
I shaU make mention in the Assyrian history, a,nd who added 
The queens of ini|3rovement to the walls and temples, there 
Babylon, namely were aUo two J«lia._wcre woiTien„ Of these, 
femirafnisiiiid jy^g qj,^ h,]^q ruled first, named Semiramis, 
who lived five generations before the otlier, 
produced banks of earth in the plain which are a sight worth 
seeing ; and before this the river used to flood like a sea over 
the whole plain. 186. The queen who lived 
after her time, named Nitpcri5,^was wiser than 
she who had reigned before ; and in the first 
place she left behind her monuments which I shall tell of; 
then secondly, seeing that the monarchy of the Medes was 
great and not apt to remain still, but that besides other 
cities even Nineveh had been captured by it, she made pro- 
vision against it in so far as she was able. First, as regards 
the river Euphrates which flows through the midst of their 
city, whereas before this it flowed straight, she by digging 
channels above made it so winding that It actually comes 
three times in its course to one of the villages in Assyria ; 
and the name of the village to which the Euphrates comes is 
Ardericcaj and at this day those who travel from this Sea of 
ours to"Babylon, in their voyage down the river Euphrates ^^"^ 
arrive three times at this same village and on three separate 
days. This she did thus ; and she also piled up a mound 
along each bank of the river, which is worthy to cause wonder 
for its size and height : and at a great distance above Babylon, 
she dug a basin for ^Jiikc. which she caused to extend along 
at a very small distance from the river, ^** excavating it every- 
where of such depth as to come to water, and making Ihe 
extent such that the circuit of it measured four hundred and 
twenty furlongs : and the earth which was dug out of this ex- 
cavation she us6d up by piling it in mounds along the banks 
of the river ; and when this had been dug by her she brought 
stones and sec them all round it as a facing wail. Both these 
two things she did, that is she made the river to have a wind- 
ing course, and she made the place which was dug out all into 
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swamp, in order that the river mtght run more slowly, 
having its force hroken by going round many bends, and 
that the voyages might be winding to Babylon, and after 

-tjje voyages there mi^ht succeed a loiig drguit oC the pool. 

fThese works she carried out in that part where the entrance 
to the country was, and the shortest way to it from Media, so 
that the Medes might not have dealings with her kingdom and 
leam of her affairs^- 

186. These defences she cast round her city from the depth; 
and she made the following addilion which was dependent upon 
them : — The city was in two divisions, and the river occupied 
the space between ; and in the time of the former rulers, when 
any one wished to pass over from the one division to the other, 
he had to pass over in a boat, and that, as I imagine, was trouble- 
some : she however made provision also for this ; for when she 
was digging the basin for the lake she left this other monu- 
ment of herself derived from the same work, that is, she caused 
stones to be cut of very great length, and when the stones 
were prepared for her and tlie place had been dug out, she 
turned aside the whole stream of the river into the place which 
she had been digging; and while this was being filled with water, 
the ancient bed qf the river being dried Up in the meanfiroeMhe 
both built up with baked bricks after the same fashion as me 
wall the edges of the river, where it flows through the city, and 
the places of descent leading from the small gateways to the 
river ; and also about the middle of the city, as I judge, with 
the stQnes which she had caused to be dug out she proceeded 
to build a bridge, binding together the stones with iron and 
lead : and upon the top she laid squared timbers across, to 
remain there while it was daytime, over which the people of 
Babylon made the passage across ; but at night they used to 
take away these timbers for this reason, namely that they 
might not go backwards and forwards by night and steal from 
one another: and when the place dug out had been made 
into a lake full of water by the river, and at the same time 
the bridge had been completed, then she conducted the 
Euphrates back into its ancient channel from the lake, and so 
the place dug out being made into a swamp was thought to 
have served a good purpose, and there had been a bridge 
set up for the men of the city. 
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187. This same queen also contrived a snare of th« follow- 
ing kind : — Over that gate of the city through which the 

The strange greatest jiunibci' of peop]e passed she set Up 
manner of her for herself a tomb above over the very gate 
'*"^'^ itself. And on the tomb she engraved writing 

which said thus : " If any of the kings of Bibylon who come 
after rae shall be in want of wealth, let him open tny tomb and 
take as much as he desires ; but let him not open It for any 
other cauge, if he be not in want ; for that will not be 
well." •''^ ■ This tomb was undisturbed until the kingdom came 
to Dareios ; but to Dareios it seemed that it was a monstrous 
thing nBTTo make any use of this gate, and also, when there 
was money lying there, not to take it, considering that the 
money itself invited htm to do so. Now the reason why he 
would not make any use of this gate was because the corpse 
would have heen above his head as he drove through. He 
then, I say, opened the tomb and found not indeed money 
but the corpse, with writing which said thus : " If thou hadst 
not been insatiable of wealth and basely covetous, thou wouldesL 
not have opened the resting-places of the dead." 

188. This queen then is reported to have been sUch 
as I have described : and it was the son of this woman, 

bearing the same name as his father, t ^hv- 

How Cyrus " i i_ ■ i ^. , 4- r 

marched against _££l25j "^^^ being ruler over the Assynatis, 

Babylon rtn.i against whom CyrUs was marching. Now t^e 

G^'^'deV*" """ S'"'^^* "^'"S makes his marches not only well 
furnished ^*^ from home with provisions for 
his table and with cattle, but also taking with him water from 
the river Choaspe-'s, which flows, by Susa, of which alone and of 
no other river the king drinks : and of this water of the 
Choa.'spes boiled, a very great number of waggons, four-wheeJc<l 
and drawn by mules, carry a supply in silver vessels, and 
go with him wherever he may march at any time. 189. 
Now when Cyrus on his way towards Babylon arrived at, the 
river.GyB^s, — c>f which river the springs are in the rnountains 
of the Matienians, and it flows through the Dardanians and 
nms ii\to another river, the Tigris, which flowing by the city 
of Opis runs out into the Erythraian Sea, — when Cyrus, 1 say, 
was etideavouring to cross this river Gyndes, which is a navi- 
gable stream, then one of his sacred white horses in high spirit 



and wantOTiness went into the river and endeavoured to cross, 
but the stream swept it under water and carried it off forth- 
with. And Cyrus was greatly moved with anger against the river 
for having done thus insolently, and he threatened to make 
it so feeble that for the futjre even women would cross it 
easily- without wetting the knee. So iifter this threat he ceased 
from his march against Babylon and divided his army into two 
parts ; and having divided it he stretched lines and marked out 
straight channe ls,'-'^ one hundred _anci-eiglitj on each bank of 
The Gyndes, directeiTevery way, and having disposed his army 
along them lie commanded them to dig : so, as a great multi- 
tude was working, the worit was completed indeed, but they 
spent the whole Biimmer season at this spot working. 

190. When Cyrus bad taken vetigeante on the river 
Gyndes by dividing it into three hundred and sixty channels, 
and when the next spring was just beginning, then at length 
lie continued his advance upon Babylon : and the men of 
Uabyloti had marched forth out of their city and were awaiting 
him. So when in bis advance he came near to the city, 
the Babylonians joined battle with him, and having been 
worsted in the fight they were shut up close within their city. 
But knowing well even before this that Cyms was not apt to 
remain still, and seeing him lay hands on every nation equally, 
they had brought in provisions beforehand^** for very many 
years. \So while these made no account of the siege, Cyrus 
was in araits what to do, for ^mucJi time went by and his y 

affairs made no progress onwards,, l&l- There- , , 

. 1 - 1 1 The tatiiip of Bsbylon' 

fore, whether it was some other man who Bat,„io„ iKast«i«i 

suggested it to him when he was in a strait sjB*-": 

what to do, or vhethee he of himself perceived what he 
ought to do, he did as follows: — The main body of his 
army ^^ he ijosted at the place where the river runs into the 
city, and then again behind the city he set others, where the 
rivei" issues forth from the city ; and he proclaimed to his army 
that BO soon as they should see that the stream had become 
passable, they should enter by this way into the city, ^Having 
thus set them jn their places and in this manner exhorted them 
he marched away himself with that part of his army which was 

tgoC fit for fighting : and when he came to the lake, Cyms also did 
the same things which the queen of the Babylonians had done 
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as regards the river and the UikL-; that is to saj'j he cunducted 
the river by a cliaanel into the lake, which was at that time 
a swamp, and so made the former course of the river passible 
by the sinking of the streani/jWhen this had been done in 
such a manner, the Persians'wmi had been posted for this very 
purpose entered by the bed of the river Euphrates into Baby- 
lon, the stream having suiik so far that it reached about to 
the middle of a man's thigh. Now if the Babylonians had 
had knowledge of It beforehand or had perceived that which 
was being done by Cyrus, they would have allowed^*' the 
Persians to enter the city and then destroyed them miserably; 
for if they bad closed all the gates that led to the river and 
mounted themselves upon the ram]Mrts which were carried 
along tlie banks of the stream, tbey would have caught them 
as it were in a fish-wheal : but as it was, the Persians came 
upon them unexjiectedly; and owing to the size of the city 
(so it is said by those who dwell there) after those about the 
extremities of the city had suffered capture, those Babylonians 
who dwelt in the middle did not know that they had been 
captured; but as they chanced to be holding a festival, they went 
on dancing and rejoicing during this time until they learnt the 
trutlj only too well. 

•^abylon then had thus been taken for the first dmej^92, 
and a.^ to the resources of the Babylonians how great they are. 
The ereai wealtli ^ shall show by many other proofs and among 
□f the Baby- them also by this; — For the support of the 
lomans, grcit king and his army, apart from the regular 

tribute the whole land of which he is ruler has been distri- 
buted into portions. Now whereas twelve months go to make 
up the year, for four of these he has his support from the 
territory of Babylon, and for the remaining eight months from 
the whole of the rest of Asia; thus the .Assyrian land is in 
regard to resources the third part of all Asia : and the govern- 
ment, or satrapy as it is called by the Persians, of this terri- 
tory is of all the governments by far the best ; seeing that 
when TritantaichmeS Son of ATtaba?os had tliis province from 
the king, there cnme in to him every day zsLjtr/nt full of 
silver coin (now the ariai is a Persian measure and holds more 
than the meiliiinios of Attica^'*' by three Attic cimiiikei) ; and of 
horses he had in this province as his private property, apart from 
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"the horses for use in war, eight hundred stallions and sixteen 
thousand mares, for each of lliese stallions served twenty mares ; 
. of India.n hounds moreover such a vast number were kept that 
|-fouflarge villages in the plain, being free from othi;r contribu- 
tions, had been appointed to provide food for tiie hounds. 
193. Such was the weaUh which belonged to 
kthe rliler of Babylon. Now the land of the 
r Assyrians has but little rain ; and this little gives 
nourishment to the root of the corn, but the crop is ripened and 
the ea.r comes on by the he!p of watering from the river, not as in 
Egypt by the coming up of the river itself over the^elds, but the 
crop is watered by hand or with swing- buckets. ( For the whole 
Babylonian territory liiie the Egyptian is cut up into channels, 
and the largest of the channels is navigable for ships and runs 

»in the direction of the sunrising in winter from the Euphrates to 
another river, namely the Tigris, along; the bank of which lay 
the city of Nineveh/^'his territory is of all that we know the 
best by fer"fCF"'pfo3ucing com :^^ as to trees, ^"^ it does not 
even attempt to bear them, either fig or vine or olive, but for 
producing corn it is so good that it returns as much as two- 
hundred-fold for the average, and when it bears at its best it pro- 
I duces threc'hundrtid-fold. The leaves of the wheat and barley 
there grow to be full four fingers broad ; and from millet and 
sesame seed how large a tree grows, I know myself but shalt not 
record, being well aware that even what has already been said 
relating to the crops produced has been enough to cause disbelief 
in those who have not visited the Babyloniati land. V'heyuse 
■ tio oi! of olives, but only that which they make of sesamt seed ; 
^ and theyhavedate-paJrasgrowingover all the plain, most of them 
fruit-bearing, of which they make both solid food and wine and 
honey ; and to these they attend in the same manner as to lig- 
trees, and in particular they take the fruit of those palms which 

I the Hellenes call male-palms, and tie Ihem upon the date-bear- 
ing palms, so that their gnll-flj may enter into the date and ripen 
it and that the fruit of the palm may not fall off : for the male- 
palm produces gall-flies in its fruit just as the wild-fig doe^ 
194. But the greatest marvel of all the things in the land 
after the city itself, to my mind is this which I am about to tell ; 
/rheir boats, those I mean which go down the river to Baby- 
lon, are round and all of leather : for they make ribs for them 
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of willow which they cut in the land of the Airaenians who dwell 
above the Assyrians, and round theae they stretch hides which 

serve as a covering outside by way of hull, not 
riv« EuphrTii.^ making broad the stern nor gathering in the prow 

to a point, but making the bojits_ round like a 
shield: and afiet that tliey stow the whole boat with straw and 
suffer iTto be carried down the stream full of cargo ; and for the 
most part these boats bring down casks of paJm-wood *'" filled 
with wine, 'i'he boat is kept straight by two steering-oars and 
two men statiditig upright, and the nim inside puHs his oar 
while the man outside pushes ^'"- These vessels are made both 
of very krge size and also smaller, the largest of tliem having 
a burden of as much as five thousand talents' weight ; ™^ and in 
each one there is a Hve -ass, anttin ^tio3e~onafgirsize several. 
So when they have arriixd at Babylon in their voyage and 
Jiave disposed of their cargo, they sell by auction the ribs of the 
Iboat and all the straw, but they pack the hides upon their asses 
and drive them off to Artnenifi ; fot Up the stream of the river it 
is not possible by any means to sail, owing to the swiftness of the 
current ; and for this reason they make their boats not of timber 
but of hides. Then when they have come back to the land of 
the Armenians, driving their asaes with them, they make other 

boats in the same manner. 195.> Sucli are 

^hrt^"!""" '^^^'■^ ^°*^^i ^"*^ '^^ following is the manner 
of dress which they use, namely a linen tunic 
reaching to the feet, and over thi& they put on another of 
wool, and then a white mantle thrown round, while they 
have shoes of a native fashion rather like the Bceotian slip- 
pers. They wear their hair long and bind their heads round 
with fillets,^"* and they are anointed over the whole of their 
body with perfumes. Each man has a seal and a staff carved 
by hand, and on each Staff is carved either an apple or a rose or 
a lily or ati eagle or some other device, for it is not their custom 
to have a staff without a device upon it. 

198. Such is the equipment of their bodies; and the 
customs which are established among them are as follows, the 
wisest in our opinion being this, which I am in- 
formed that the Enetoi in Illyria also have. In 
every village once in each year it was done 
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as follows; — When the maidens grew^* to the age for 
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^marriage, they githered these all together and brought them in 
a body to one place, and round them stood a company of men : 

»and the crier caused each one severally to stand up, and pro- 
ceeded to sell them, first the most coTnely pf all, and after- 
wards, when she had been sold and had fetched a large sum 
of money, he would put up another who was the most comely 
after her : and they were sold for marriage. Now all the 
wealthy men of the Babylonians who were ready to marry vied 
with one another in bidding for the most beautiful maidens ; 
those however of the common sort who were ready to marry 
did not require a fine form^ but they would accept money to- 
gether with less comely maidetis. For when the crier had 
made an end of selling the most comely of the maidens, then 

(he would cause to stand up that one who was least shspely, or 
any one of them who might be crippled in any way, and he 
Vfould make proclamation of her, asking who was willing for 
least gold to have her in marriage, until she was assigned to 
him who was willing to accept least : and the gold would be 
got from the sale of the comely maidens, and so those of 
beautiful form provided dowries for those which were unshapely 

»or crippled ; but to give in marriage one's owti daughter to 
whomsoever each man would, was not allowed, 'tioc to carry 
off the maiden after buying her without a surety ; for it was 
necessary for the man to provide sureties that he would many 
her, before he took her away; and if they did not agree well 
together, the law was laid down that he should pay hack ihe 
money. It was allowed also for any one who wished it to 
^ome from another village and buy. This then was their most 

t honourable custom ; it does not however still exist at the pre- 
BSnt time, but they have found out of late another way, in 
order that the men may not ill-treat them or take them to 
another city:^ for since the time when being conquered they 
were oppressed and ruined, each one of the common people 
when he is in want of livelihood prostitutes his female children. 

1197. Next in wisdom to that, is this other custom which 
was established^ among them ; — they bear out the sick into 
the market-place; for of physicians they make no use. So 
people come up to the sick man and give advice about his 
disease, if any one himself ever suffered anything like that 

Cthe sick mari has, or saw any other who had suffered it ; 
Of- I ^ 
: 
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a.nd coming near they advise and recommend those mems by 
which they have themselves got rid of a like disease or seen 
some other get rid of it : and to pass by the sick man in 
silence is not permitted to them, nor until one has asked what 
disease he has. 

19S. They bury their dead in honey, and their modes of 
lamentation are similar to those used in Egypt And when- 
ever a Babylonian man has intercourse with his 
wife, he sits by incense offered, and his wife 
does the same on the other side, and when it is morning they 
wash themselves, both of them, for they will touch no vessel 
until they have washed themselves : and the Arabians do likewise 
in this matter. 

199. Now the most shameful of the customs of the 
Babylonians is as follows : — Every woman of the country 
must sit down in the precincts™' of Aphro- 
dite once in her life and have commerce with 
a man who is a stranger : and many women who do not 
deign to mingle with the rest, because they are made arrogant 
by wealth, drive to the temple with pairs of horses in covered 
carriages, and so take their place, and a large number of 
attendants follow after them ; but the greater number do thus : 
— in the sacred enclosure of Aphrodite sit great numbers of 
women with a wreath of cord about their heads ; some come 
and others goj and there are passages in straight lines going 
between the women in every direction,^*" through which the 
strangers pass by and make their choice. Here when a 
woman takes her seat she does not depart again to her house 
Until One of the strangers has thrown a silver Coin into her 
lap and has had commerce with her outside the temple, and 
after throwing it he must say these words only : " I demand 
thee in the name of the goddess Mylitta.";'^ now Mylitta is 
the name given by the Assyrians to Aphrodite; and the silver 
coin may be of any value ; whatever it is she will not refuse 
it, for that is not lawful for her, seeing that this coin is made 
sacred by the act : and she follows the man who has first thrown, 
and does not reject any: and after that she departs to her 
house, having acquitted herself of her duty to the goddess,*"* 
nor will you be able thenceforth to give any gift so great as to 
win her. So then as many as have attained to beauty and 
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Stature^' are speedily released, but those of them who are un- 
shapely remain there much time, not being able to fulfil the 
law ; for some of them remain even as much as three or four 
years : and in some parts of Cyprus too there is a custom 
similar to this. 

200. These customs then are established among the 
Babylonians: and there are of them three tribes ^'^ which 
eat nothing but fish only : and when they have fiih-eawis. 
caught them and dried them in the sun they 

do thusj^they throw them into brine, and then pound them 
with pestles and strain them through muslin j and they have 
them far food either kneaded into a soft cake, or baked like 
bread, according to their liking. 

201. When this nation also had been subdued by Cyrus, 
he had a desire to bring the Massagetai into subjection to 
himself. This nation is reputed to be both HowCynisdesiTcd 
great and warlike, and to dwell towards the East lo go againBi tliia 
and the sunrising, beyond the river Araxes and MaK^eiaJ^ 
over against ^^^ the Issedonians ; and some also say that this 
Tiationisof Scythian race. 202. Now the Araxes _. 

IS said by some to be larger and by others to be 
smaller than the Ister : and they say that there are many islands 
in it about equal in size Eo Lesbos, and in them people dwelling 
who feed in the summer upon roots of all kinds which they dig 
up ; and certain fruits from trees, which have been discovered 
by them for food, they store up, it is said, in the sea&on when 
they are ripe and feed upon them in the winter. (Moreover it is 
said chat other trees have been discovered by the^ which yield 
fruit of such a kind that when they have assembled together in 
companies in the same place and lighted a fire, they sit round 
in a cirde and throw some of it into the fire, and they smell 
the fruit which is thrown on, as it bums, and are intoxicated 
by the scent as the HeHenes are with wine, and when more of 
the fruit is thrown on they become more intoxicated, until at 
last they rise up to dance and begin to sing. ) This is said to 
be their manner of living : and as to the river Araxes, it flows 
from the land of the Matienians, whence flows the Gyndes 
which Cyrus divided into the three hundred and sixty channel 
and it discharges itself by forty branches, of which all excep't 
one end in swamps and shallow pools ; and among them they 
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say that men dwell who feed on fish eaten raw, and who are 
wont to use as clothing the skins of seals /but the one remain- 
ing branch of the Araxes flows with unimpeded couree into the 
Caspian Sei."^ 

203. Nrfw the Caspian Sea is apart by itself^ not having 
connection with the other Sea ; for alt that Sea which the 
and the s=i called Hellenes navigate, and the Sea beyond the 
Ciispian, into Pillars, which is called Atlantis, and the Erj'- 
thraian Sea are in fact all one, but tlie Caspian 
is separate and lies apart by itself. In length 
it is a voyage of fifteen days if one uses oars,^* and in 
breadth, where it is broadest, a voyage of eight days. On the 
side towards the West of this Sea the Caucasus runs along 
by it, which is of all mountain-ranges both the greatest in 
extent and the loftiest : and the Caucasus has many various 
races of men dwelling in it, Hving for the most part on 
the wild produce of the forests ; and among them there are 
said to be trees which produce leaves of such a kind that 
by pounding them and mixing water with them they paint 
figures upon their garments, and the figures do not wash 
out, but grow old with the woollen stuff as if they had been 
woven into it at the first : and men say that the sexual Inter- 
course of those people is open like that of cattle. 204. 
On the W«st then of this Sea which is cailed Caspian the 
Caucasus is the boundary, while towards the East and the 
rising sun a plain succeeds which is of limitless extent to the 
view. .Of this great plain then the Massagetai occupy a 
large part, against whom Cyrus had became eager to march ; 
for there were many strong reasons which incited him to it 
and urged him onwards,- — first the manner of his birth, that is 
to say the opinion held of him that he was more than a mere 
mortal man, and nejit the success which he had met with^'* 
in his wars, for whithersoever Cyrus directed his march, it was 
impossible for that nation to escape. ', 20B. Now 
the ruler of the Massagetai was a woman, who 
was queen aflier the death of her husband, and 
her name was— Tom^iis^ , To her Cyrus sent 
and wooed her, pretending that he desired to 
have her for his wife: but Tomyris understanding that he was 
wooing not herself but rather the kingdom of the Massagetai, 
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rejected his approaches : and Cyrus after this, as he made no 
progress by craft, marched to the Araxes and proceeded to 
make an expedition openly against the Massagetai, forming 
bridges of boats over the river for his army to cross^ and 
building towers upon the vessels which gave them passage 

■ across the rivei, 
206. Whiie lie was busied about this labour, Tomyris sent 
a herald and said thus; "0 king of the Medes, cease to 
press forward the worlt which thou art now 
pressing forward; for thou canst not tell whether ^h^crthr^een 
these things will be in the end for thy advan- ToinyrU si^ni to 
tage or no ; cease to do sOf I say, and be Cyras, and the 

»king over thine own people, and endure to ^jg ^^^jan '"^^ 
see BS ruling those whom we rule. Since 
however I know that thou wilt not be willing to receive 
this counsel, but dost choose anything rather than to be at 
rest, therefore if thou art greatly ansious to make trial of 
the Massagetai in fightj come now, leave that labour which 
H thou hast in yoking together the banks of the river, and 
H cross over into our land, when we have first withdrawn three 
H days' journey from the river : or if thou desirest rather to 
H receive us into your land, do thou this same thing thyself." 
^ Having heard this Cyrus called together the first men among 
the Persians, and liaving gathered these together he laid the 
matter before them for discussion, asking their advice as to 
H which of the two things he should do : and their opinions all 
^ agreed in one, bidding him receive Tomyris and her army into 
his country, 207, But -^rT iftllP th'^ T.yriian, being present 

I and finding fault with this opinion, declared an opinion 
opposite to that which had been set forth, saying as follows ; 
" O kin^, I told thee in former time also, that since Zeus had 
given me over to thee, I would avert according to my power 
whatever occasion of falling I might see coming near thy 
house : and now my sufferings, which have been bitter, ^'^ have 
proved to be lessons of wisdom to me. If thou dost suppose 

»tbat ihoU art immortal and that thotj dost command an army 
which is also immortal, it will be of no use for me to declare 
to thee my judgment ; but if thou hast perceived that thou 
^_ art a mortal man thyself and dost command others who are so 
^Hikewise, then learn this first, tiiat for the affairs of men tb«re 
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is a revolving wheel, and that this in its revolution suffers 
not the same persons always to have good fortune. I there- 
fore noiv have an opinion about the matter laid before us, 
which is opposite to that of these men: for if we shall can- 
sent to receive the enemy into our land, there is for thee 
this danger in so doing : — if thou sha.lt be worsted thou wilt 
lose in addition all thy realm, for it is evident that if the 
Massagetai are victors they will not turn back a.od fly, but will 
Tnarch upon the provinces of thy realm; and on the other 
hand if thou shalt be the victor, thou wilt not be victor so fully 
as if thou shouldest overcome the Massagetai after crossing 
over into their land and shouldest. pursue them when they fled 
For against that which I said before I will set the same again 
here, and say that thou, when thou hast conquered, wilt march 
straight against the realm of Tomyris. Moreover besides that 
which has been said, it is a disgrace and not to be endured 
that Cyrus the son of Cambyses should yield to a woman and 
so withdraw from her land Now therefore it seems good to me 
that we should cross over and go forward from the crossing 
as far as they go in their retreat, and endeavour to get the 
better of them by doing as follows ;— t-The Massagetai, as I am 
informed, are without experience of ^Persian good things, and 
have never enjoyed any great luxuries. Cut up therefore cattle 
without stint and dress the meat and set out for these men 
a banquet in our camp : moreover also provide without stint 
bowls of unmived wine and provisions of every kind ; and 
having so done, leave behind tiie most worthless part of thy 
army and let the rest begin to retreat from the camp towards 
the river ; for if I am not mistaken in my judgment, they 
when they see a quantity of good things will fall to the feast, 
and after that it remains for us to display great deeds," 

208. (These were the conflicting opinions ; and Cyrus, 
letting go the former opinion and choosing that of Croesus, 
How Cyiiis gave notice to Tomyris to retire, as he was in- 
passed over the tending to cross Over to her.'. She then prO- 
rivei Araies, ceedcd to retire, as she had at first engaged to 
do, but Cyrus delivered Crcesus into the hands of his son Cam 
byses, to whom he meant to give the kingdom, and gave him 
charge earnestly to honour him and to treat him well, if the 
crossing over to go against the Massagetai should not be 
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prosperoas. Having thus charged him and sent these away 
to the land of the Persians, he crossed over the river both 
himself and his army. 20B, And when he had a^d of ihe rision 
passed over the Araxes, night having come on which he saw in 

the saw a vision in his sleep in the land of the *'"P- 
Masaagetai, as follows : — in his sleep it seemed to Cyrus that 
he saw the eldest of the sons of Hystaspes having upon his 
shoulders wings, and that with the one of these he overshadowed 
Asia and with the other Europe. Now of Hystaspes the son 
of Arsames, who was a man of the Achaimenid clan, the 
eldest son was Dareios, who was then, I suppose, a youth of 
about twenty years of age, and he had been left behind in the 
land of the Persians, for he was not yet of full age to go out 
to the wars. So then when Cyrus awolce he considered with 
himself concerning the vision : and as the vision seemed to 
him to be of great import, he called Hystaspes, and having 
taken him apart by himself he said : " Hystaspes, thy son has 
been found plotting against me and against my throne; and 
how I know this for certain I will declare to thee : — The gods 
have a care of me and show me beforehand all the evils that 
threaten me. So in the night that is past while sleeping 

■ I saw the eldest of thy sons having upon Jiis shoulders wings, 
and with the one of these he overshadowed Asia and with the 
other Europe. To judge by this vision then, it cannot be 

»but that he is plotting against me- Do thou therefore go by 
the quickest way back to Persia and take care that, when I 
return thither after having subdued these regions, thou set 
thy son before me to be examined." 210. Cyrus said thus 

I supposing that Dareios was plotting against him ; but in fact 
the divine powers were showing him beforehand that he 
was destined to find his end there and that his kingdom was 
coming about to Dareios. To this then Hystaspes replied as 
follows : "O king, heaven forbid^" that there should be any 
man of Persian race who would plot against thee, and if 
there be any, I pray that he perish as quickly as may be ; seeing 
that thou didst make the Persians to be free instead of slaves, 
and to rule all nations instead of being ruled by others. And 
B if any vision announces to thee that my son is planning 
™ rebellion against thee, I deliver him over to thee to do with 
him whatsoever thou wilt." 211. Hystaspes then, having made 
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answer with these words and having croased over the Araxes, 
was going his way to the Persian land to keep watch over his 
son Dareios for Cyrus; and Cyrus meanwhile 
went forward and made a march of one day 

(from the Araxes according to the suggestion of 
After this when Cyrus and the beat part of the army^^* 
oi tne r'ersians had inarched back to the Araxes, and those who 
were unfit for fighting had been left behind, then a third part of 
the army of the Massagetai came to the atuck and proceeded 
to sky, not without resistance,-'" those who were left behind of 
the army of Cyrus ; and seeing the feast that was set forth, when 
they had overcome their enemies they lay down and feasted, 
and being satiated with food and wine they went to sleej^ 
Then the Persians came upon them and slew many of therrt^ 
and took alive many more even than they slew, and among 
these the son of the queen Tomyris, who was_leadi ng the 
army of _the "Massagetai j ""atid "Jus name was. .Spargaptses. 
212. She then, when she heard that whTcli had come to pas^ 
concerning the army and also the things concerning her son, 
sent a herald to Cyrus and said as follows: "Cyrus, in- 
sadable of blood, be not elated with pride by this which has 
come to pass, namely because with that fruit of the vine, 
with which ye fill yourselves and become so mad that as the 
wine descends into your bodies, evil words float up upon its 
stream, — because setting a snare, I say, with such a drug as 
this thou didst overcome my son, and not by valour in fight. 
Now therefore receive the word which I utter, giving thee 
good advke : — Restore to me my son and depart from this 
land without penalty, triumphant over a third part of the 
army of the Massagetai ; but if thou shaU not do so, I swear 
to thee by the Sun, who is lord of the Massagetai, that surely 
I will give thee thy fill of blood, insatiable as thou art." 213. 
"When these words were reported to him Cyrus made no ac- 
count of them ; and the son of the queen Tomyris, Sparga- 
pises, when the wine left him and he learnt in what evil case 
he was, entreated Cyras that he might be loosed from his chains 
and gained his request, and then so soon as he was loosed 
and bad got power ovet his hands he put himself to death. 
214./ He then ended his life in this manner ; but Tomyris, as 
did not listen to her, gathered tOgethet all her 
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and joined battle with Cyrua^Thls battle of all the battles 
fought by Barbarians J judge to have been the fietcegt^ and 1 
am informed that it happened thus : — -first, it is said, they stood 
apart and shot at one another, and afterwards when their 
arrows were all shot away, they fell upon one another and en- 
gaged in close combat with their spears and (taggers ; and so 
they continued to be in conflict with one 
another for a long time, and neither side would ^"^ fiX '^^^^ 
flee ; but at last the Massagetai got the better 
in the fight ; and tlie greater part of the Persian army was 
destroyed there upon the spot, and Cyrus himself brought his 
life to an end Jhere, after he had reigned in all thirty years 
wanting one. V^hen Torayris filled a skin with human blood 
and had search made among the Persian dead for the corpse 
of Cyrus : and when she found it, she let his head down into 
the sit-in and doing outrage to the cor])se she said at the same 
time this: "Though J yet live and have overcome thee in , 
fight, nevertheless thou didst undo me by taking my son with 
craft : buLl according to my threat will give thee thy fill of 
blood." \ Now as regards the end of the life of Cyrus there 
are manytales told, but this _which I have related is to my 
mind the most worthy of beUep^ 

215.:;^s to the Massagetai, they wear a dress which is 
similar tolhat of the_jScj'thiaA& and they have a manner of 
life which is also like theirs ; and there are of xiie manners and 
them horsemen and also men who do not ride customs of the 
on horses (for they have both fashians)» and ^^=^g^'«^- 
moreover there are both archers and spearmen, and their custom 
it is to carry battle-axes;'^^ and for everything they use either 
gold or broni!e, for in all that has to do with spear-points or 
arrow-heads or battle-axes thuy use bronze, but for head-dresses 
and girdles and belts round the arm-pits ^'^ they employ gold as 
ornament ; and in like manner as regards their horses, they 
put breast-plates of bronze about their chests, but on their 
bridles and bits and cheek-pieces they employ gold. , 'Iron 
however and silver they use not at all, for they have theni not 
in their land, but gold and bronze in abundance.^--.21&. These 
are the customs which they have : — Each marries a wife, but 
they have thijir wives in common ; for that which the Hellenes 
Isay that the Scythians do, is not in fact done by the Scythians 
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but by the Massagetai, that is to say, whatever woman a man of 
tlie Massagetai may desire lie hangs up his quiver in front of the 
waggon and has commerce with her freely- They have no pre- 
cise limit of age kid down for their life, but when a man be- 
comes very old, his nearest of kin come together and slaughter 
him solemnly '*'- and cattle also with him l, and then after that 
they boil the flesh and banquet upon it. i^his is considered by 
them the happiest lot; but him who has ended his life by dis- 
ease they do not eat, but cover him up jn the earth, counting 
it a misfortune that he did not attain to being slaughtered. 
They sow no crops but live on cattle and on fish, which last 
they get in abundance from the river Araxesj moreover they 
are drinkers of milk. :0f gods they reverencg^^e Sun alone, 
and to him they sacrifice horses: and the ru7e^^~o?' the 
sacrifice is this : — to the swiftest of the gods they assign the 
swiftest of all mortal things. 
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The ihkk numbers indicatp the' chnplets: the olhera n^fcr lo the carrc- 
sponding nujnbers given in ihe text. When Greek words are quoied at ihe 
beginning cf a nole with a squsre bracket (bus, ^^ct^f^i^ it is meant that 
the xxtx b urcertairu 

CHAP. NUTR 

Prejace i. ''B.po&iiTov 'AXuiappijtrir^oi brropLiri ATiSefis ^5f, lii ii.T.\, The 
meaning of the word l<rroplyt piisses graduaUy from " research " or 
"inqiiiry"to " narralive," " history " ; cp. vii. 916. Aristotle, id 
cjiio-tih.g'lhesewoTds writes Qou^lsi'for 'AXi.tflpjja'ir^s ("' Herodotus- 
of Thurii "), and we know from PluLireh that this reading existed 
ir his lime as a variation, 

— a. Proljably fjiyiL may here mean enduring mrwiiinents iike llie 

pyramids and the wo-ks at Samos, cp. 1. 93, ii. 35, etc. ; in that 
case tA te SWa. refers back 10 ri ■ytyliii.iPa, though ihe verb ^0- 
\ilii\ear derives its iubjecl fnjm Ihe menti-pn of ftelknes and 
Barbari£L]is in the preceding clauie. 
3. 3. Many Eciito-rs have '■ with the Phenicians, " on Iheauchont}' of sorae 
inferior MSS, and of til" Aldine edition. 

B. 4a. ■' thus or in some other particular way." 

0: s, Siipiiou, see ch. 72. Herodotus perhaps meant to distinguisti Siipun 
from Supoi, and to u^e the iirat name for the Cappadokians and 
the second for the people "f Palestine, ep. ii. 104 ; but they are 

naturalEy ct^nfiised in the MSS. 

— 6, i^ SittSpa^L^^ o-pira-f/}. 
9. 7- r^ ineffifiJiitft fltfwj!, ' ' tha door that is opened.'" 

m. B. Or '"becitisashe was ashamed." 
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irsipB^i]; Stein adopts the cwijeclure trrmJ^i, "slipping out of 
his hiding-place, " 

This last serKence is hf many regarded as an interpolation. Tlie 
line referred to is Ofl fuii ri Virfeij Tof> weKuy^ifce fJAei. 

See V. 93. 

i>. like other klrga of L^dia who came after bim. 

KoXo^uJj'oi 16 doTu.aa opposed apparenlly 10 the Bcropolii.cp.viii.ii. 

Sec ch. 73. 

a «ai i^^^li^^(u^' ttjukkutci is tJjc MiXjjufir'' J^' irrpaTtity ! a" allusion 
appa.renLlv to the invasions of the Milesian land at hsfve-st tinte, 
whii:h ate tie5i;tibtd aboTc. All the operahon^ nienCicned in uk. 
last eha-pler have beeti loosely ascribed to Alyaltes, and a corree- 
tioQ is here added to inform the reader tha.t they belong equally 
to hi? father. It will hardly mend matters much if we take a 
Ai/Si! in cb. 17 10 include both father and. son. 

S'lSofiu'ra, 

This name is applied by Herodotus to the southern part of the 
peninsula only. 

Tarertvim. 

iu Tolffi iiiSfdmai: properly "benches," but probably here the 

raised deck al the stem. 
ai> fji-ya.} : mtny of the MSS. have iiiya. 
ordSioi : fitrlong^ orabuut 606 English feel. 

This list qI paUotiE is by some suspected as an interpolation ; see 

Stein's note en the passage, 
iTd^oToi : cp. ii. 49, an-d iv. 9.5. 
f9rra. 

OTaifoL'!. 

^li/uji'] 1 tnany of the MSS. have ^i-iifiiji', " Eootl t^i-sposition." 
i.e. their mother : but some understand it to meac the goddesa. 
if rA(t' Toiir^j (<x'"'i'''' 

fiiTTjpos] ; the MSS- have ATttpui. 

' ' in the house of Crcesos," 
'ViTriimov, 

iryfyi pa^afiiiio»%, i.-e. have it written LJomi by the irpoiffftT-qi (see vii, 
til and viii, 37), who interpreted and ptit into r<^guLaT verse the 
inspired utterances of the prophetess (irpi/iaiiTiiJ. 

^s ri lUyo-pov. 

oI5n. fl' 4yii> : oracles often have 3. word of connection such as iJ^ or 
i.\\i al the l^ginning (cp, ch, 55, 174, etc. ), which nnay indicate 
that they are part uf a liuger connected utterance, 

Cp. vii, i^B anJ ix, 91, ("I a,ccept the omen.") 

See tfiii, 134. 

nal-ToOroii'], i.e. Amphisraos : rnaitj' Editors retsin Ihe reading of the 
Aldine edition. Jrai roura, "that in this loo he had foiiDd a true 
CraclE, ■' 
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T\ijnr\ivSio„ ihi:: plinth bting supposed In be square. 
i^£iLira\aioTiii ttie palm being* abauL three inchi», cp, ii. 149. 
dir^^Sov j(pvraUj " refined gotd," 

Tphnv iliUTiXai'Tor]-. thi; MSS. have rpia. if/ari'X.arra, which ha5 
been corwcied partly an llie aulhority of VaDa's translation. 

— 49. '• white Enid. " 

— SO- Arranged evidently in stages, of which the higtiesl consisted cf the 

4 half-plinths of pure gold, the second of 15 haJf-phnth^. the third 

of 35, tliK fourlh of 63, making 117 in ah : see Stein's note. 
JSl. 5*. i\Kuiy irTa6)j.ii' ityaroi' fjiiLiri.\avTov ural In SutiSf^ta fiyfa,!. The 

fir^a (minaj is 15,3 oz., pnd 6(> of ihem go to a lalent. 
^— 5*' ^'"'^ ^oir TTpoFTflau T7JV ")'W*'(TJ5. cp. viij. 122 : the use of iiri seems to 

suggest some kind of raised corner-stone upon which the offtrings 

stood. 
The d/t^qipd/i is abo-ut g gallons. 
Cp. iii, 41. 
■wf/Mppai' nJpLO. 

XtL'^ra, which .some translate '' jugs " or " bowls," 
tfiir, as if botl) Oracles were being addiessed ti^ether. 

i.e. Delphi. 

ivnpapffTJtf " he filled himself with it." 

KpTjovfipa] : Nietjulir would read KpAruna (Croton or Corlona in 

Etruria). paitly on the au.thority of Dionjsius : see Stein's nolc. 

Two of the besl MSS. are defectirc in this part of the boolc. 
Pee il, 51 anil ''>■ ^37- 
BflfyiH ES ir^^Sos 1-iir l^-^uir ToA^u» ! ' ' has incrcaspd to a tiiuiti- 

tude of its r.ices, which are many. " Stein and Ahicht both venture 

COAdopt the conjecture Hrtiiffyiji' for ToXXiSii. " Pelasgians cEpeei- 

ally being added to them, and rIso many other Barbarian nations. " 
rrpo! Sti av tuotyf £ok((l\ : the MSS. have i)iol re. Some Editors 

read ilr Bf; iIjc (Stein Tpdoflt 3^ S*) for w^i Sij fflw. This whole 

passage is probably in some *ay comipt, but it can hardly be 

&uci:c5sfully ernended. 
i.f. Q5 it IS of the Hellenic race before il 3KirtL'd from the Pel^gjaji 

and ti^ased to be Barbarian. 
KUTt^hfiffbit re nal SiesTratr/i^vw . . . itrir Hri/rur7piir6\i. Pcisia- 

tratos wns in part at luaat the cause of the divisions. 

TTtlptlXdli' . 

roilroin] : some read by conjecture rpujiciwioLii, "three htindted," 
the number which h^ actually had according lo-PolyLenus, i, ai. 

Siipnip6poi, the usual word for a body-guard. 

vsptsXa.vi'S^fvoi 5i T^ ifriiFi ; Stein says '* h^iraased by attacks of 
his own parly. " hut the passage touhicli he refers in ch. 61, KaraX- 
XdfftrfTo T'lr ('X'^ptju Toim nrairiiiTjiiri, may be referred 10 the quarrel 
made wilh liis parly by Megaeles when he joined Peisistrat-os. 

— 70. More literally, ' ' since froTU ancient time the Hellenic race had been 

marked off from the Barbarians as being more skitful and more 
freed from fooli&h 5inipljcity, (and} since at that lime ait^otlg ihe 
Ath(>nians, who are accounted The iirst of the H-ellcnoa in ability, 
these men devised a irLcU as follows." 

— 71. The eubit is reckoned as 04 Anger-breadths, i.e. about iB inches. 

— 73. So Rawlinson. 
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See V. 70. 

Sidf^pSfiidToi'^rrar Not quite Ihcsameas Si4 Ivitro. iriiiv (" after 

an inierval of eleven years")' ; rather "in the eleventh year" if, 4. 

" after an inlerval of lea years "). 

For 'iirapvAc i( has been auggralri to read ' kxafii/£tf%, tccausc this 
rufm is referred lo ai an Athenian by vanou^ writers. Fi4;nv«^er 
Acaraanians were celebrated for prophetic power, anil ht nirg^hl be 
called an Ailienian as residem witli Feji\5trai(i5 at Alh.i!iia. 

Or "for that part of thy land from which the leniple could be 
seen." but cp. Tbuc. iti. 104. In dther caa* the tneaning is the 
same. 

^ruifierfai xoi Tpiii^iiiJcit Koi avasWio^ The ^PUMin'f b was the primary 
diviswn q( (lie Spartan army ; uf the r^qirai nytbing is tnown for 
certain. 

triflS-^Kili, properly ' ' counterfeit " : ep. ch. 75, 

c'xalviji iuiiceTp'i)rifiivct ; whether actually, for the purpose of distri- 
buting th.e work ^unosig theni. or because the rope which fastened 
them together lay on the ground like a meBsuring-tape, is left 
uncertain. 

Cp. is. 70. 

iTriripp<i6os, Elsewhere (ibat is in Homer) the word alwaya means 
" helper/' and Stein IrarLslates it so here, "thou shalt be protector 
and pairon of Tegea " (in the [tlsce of Orestes). Mr. Woods 
explains it by the parallel of sucIj phrases as AaiiaoiBi /kS^''' 
iiriTdppaSa., to mean "thou shalt be a helper (of the Lacede- 
monians) in the matter of Tegea," hut this perhaps would be a 
form of address 100 personal to the envoy, who is usually addreased 
in th« second piitson, but only as repte»:ntu,tive of thohewho sent 
him. The conjectural rrading ^rirdppoflov ^feij, "thou Eh.al; 
have him as a helper against Teg'ea," is tempting. 

S-yaSoepyHr. 

This was la entible bim the better to £ain his ends at Te^ea. 

Cp. ch. 51, note. 

Seech, a. 

fiiiisufiirSrU : cp, cb. 104 and IL 34. Theword eS^uFO! is used of 
light-armed troops ; Hesychlussays, Eff^Ui'Di, ^^ Ix'"*' ^°f''^°*'' 

Apyip" OUK &itf>o(\i this is the reading of all the best MSS., aiid 
it IE Euflidently supported by the parallel of v. 134, i//vx^'- ait 
SKpcs. Most Editors !io\i'ever have adopted the ryading ifrylji' 
Scpos, ns equivalent 10 dnjnixoAoi, *"quick-tonipered. " 

It has been suggested by some that this daiise is not genuine. Ii 
should not, however, be taken to refer to the battle which iva5 
interrupted by the eclipse, for (i) that did not occur in the period 
h<;re spokea of; (a) the next clause is introduced by S^ (which can 
hardly here stand fory^p) ; {3) when the eclipse occurred the fight- 
ing ceased, therefore it was no more a vt'«r(i;ut;t''7 ^^^ il"y other 
battle which is interrupted hy dartnesE coming on. 

See ch. tsa. Nabunila. was his true naiae. 

Sec ch. ro7 ff. 

Not " somewhere near lire city of Sinope," for it must have been 
ai a coasidcrabk distance anrj (jroliably ia Inland. Sinope itseir 
is at lea^t lifty rtiiles lo the west of tke Halys. 1 lake it ;o mean 
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-thai Pieiiawos nearly due souih of SinapS, I'.e- that the nearest 

road from Plena to the sea led to Sinope. PteiHa no doubt was 

Ihe name of a regioji as w.ell as of a cil^. 
aB0.9Ti,TS\ii iirilifiTi. 

This is the son of Ihe roan mentioned in ch. 74, 
6t Ifi ailrou .Jfuiicis. Stein translates ' ' so much of tl as was raer. 

ccnarj." bni it may be doabtcd if this is possible. Mr, Woods, 

"whicli army of his was a foi*ig:n one." 
Mijrp^T AirSf^i^pi)!, i.e. Kybele : tbe mouulaiii is Dindyicios in 

Phrjgia, 
i.i. the whde strip e-f territory to tha West of the periniiila af 

Argolis, which includes l^hyrea and esitends southwards 10 MaLea: 

" wEstwards as fsr as Malea " would be absurd. 
oOris] : a conjectural eniundation of aurii. 
o^As] : some MSS. rexd aih-fa. ' ' tti)5 same man.." 
drfceurd/ut'oi', tiearly equivalent 10 ^r^uTtvi^axta. (cp. HoTti. II, xlx. 

314], ,iu');{r^>i.Ei'ei S' kZa/m hitviiKaTa ^a!fT\t!ir Tc. Some traiulalc 

it hi?re, " he recovered himaelf," cp. ch. 116, di'fi'fi^tffeis. 
luppiaTof. 
v^siiaa\)ai\: a conjectural ttneiidatioii of rani^cifii, adopted in 

niosl of the modem editions. 
Toirro iittiSiaax] ; or toi>tuib ■ii'siSfirai. " Lo reproach the god will) 

these things." The best MSS. Inave toiViij. 
ri^ keJ . . . eliTF rA elrt Aoflai K.T.X.]: iciriousemendittions have 

b^n propppeJ, \i any one Is to be adopted^ the boldest would 

perhaps be- Ihe best, yi Si ica! . . . rlire Ao^Ios. 

ofi TE (fa! flXXij x'"/*f . ' ' such its other lands have." 

oTiiiioi. ?£ Jcai hiio rXiSpa, 

•jryiBpa. rfla, nal Sixa. 

T iryalii. 

Or ' ' Tyrrhenia." 

Or ' ' Umbrians," 

7^r &yoi 'Ji.O'iTJi, i,f, th* parts which are remoTed from the Medi- 

terratiean. 
(.^.namre would iiDt be likely to supply so raanjfregiUarly ascending 

circles. Stein alters the text so that the sentence runs thus.. ' ' aticl 

whereas there are seven circles in all, within Lhe last is the royal 

palace," etc 
i.e. "la laugh or to spit is unseemly for ihas« in presents of the 

king, and this last for all, whether in the piHetice of th« king tn 

not." Cp- Xen, Cyrop. i. a. i6j. alsj^p^ ftiy y^p Iti nal fvv 4ffTi 

H^pnaii <n.l ri iTroirrieLv Kol t& a-TTOfiirrrtaBiti, (quoted by Stein, 

Mho however gives a differenl interpretation), 
laijTO S( irrpl euura* Mfmurt ; the translation given is that of Mr. 

Woods. 
aWuji jt^fTDi <wtiT-«c f6 ^JtovTci \ the Iranslatian is portly due IQ 

Mr. Woods. 
i,i, Eas! of the Haljs ; see note oa ch. 95. 
Ste iv. 12, 
Cp. ch. 71. 

Tijv KiiT&irfpSf iS6y, i.e. further away fititn the Euxine eastwards. 
bffilx. 
Xuiph p-iv ykp ^ofjuif] : many Editors substitute $dpaw for ^Ajmm. 
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131- 
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134. 
»35. 



NOTE 

but ipipwr may aland If taken not with x^jili but u'ith ri ftidaTQiai 
12X. Cp, eh. 1E4, " Ihe Assyrian hi4loT7," 

122. Ojrep&^fjievDt^. a -tx^njecturA} eiriendaliorL Cf iiroB^fiffOi, cp. ch, loB 

where the MSS. give is-f-pi^/ifnw, (the Vli^dicean with inro uritleti 
above as a correciion). 

123. Or ■' expose ine to riik," " stake ray safely.'" 

124. Or " thou wilt suffer lEie most evil kind of death "l cp.cli. rS?. 
IS40. t4i ii77e\!Qi ipipfiB, i.e. 10 have the office of ayyt^iiipifioi (eh. 

120) or iaarrtf\iii (ill. G4), the chiimberlaln through wliom cam- 

EiiiLiiicationA passed. 
125- tioXa^civ- So translated by Mr. Woods. 
ia6. ^! TB! dfiyKox. " to Ihe npceasily," mentioned above. 
127. Or ■■ to celebrate good fortune." 
[z3. 6.Ki>iuiv ^t^fipuv TE Koi TtoSQiv : cp. ii. izt («], tiTora^ifivTa iv rifi 

fjTi Tc b iraU nal TtpituTi, So translated by Mr, Woods. 

JlPX^] '■ p. Iew infeiiar MSS, have <7x'i wbich is Mlopted by several 

tliiilors, 
trapi. G fujipk , , . «;t''p7**. " ''^^^ """^ °'"' *'l'^ ''^ '""SS.'' 
niijiv : cp, ch. 1 to, 
133- ou ffuf], answering to irt ^ip Stol iwopimaL : the MSS. and sottie 

Editors read oil vtv. 
i.e. of itie race-of Perses ; see vij, 6i. 
' ' hovr his change rram a throne to slavery was a^ compated wilh 

tba.t feast, etc," i.e. what did he diink of it as a letributioa. 
See ch, 106. The actual diiratio-n of the Median supremacy would 

be therefore ^ Imndrtd y&ars. 
136(1, ThJE is by some altered to " Alilal," by comparison of iii. 8, 
137- arfiiiiairi. i.e. the chapleis woimd round wiih wool whicli were 

worn at Hellenic sacrifices, 
136, a£\fjt7i. 
138a, Cp. vii. 61. 
139-, fftTOip'; ; perhips " plain, dishes," 

140, rpoirKvrdct, i.e. kisses his feet or Ihp ground. 

141. Till Xf^i^foii]. a eorreation of ry Xf-ya^w'jj. [The Medlcean MS, 
has Tu! Xeyofi^ttui lil<e the lesl, not tQk 'Keyo/ifpu, as slated by 
Sleiii, ) 

iili. ix''^'^'"^^ "'^'''^ ™'' o-ilriw S-Tj Afryof] : the MSS, j.nd most Editors 
have dxDW^fuic, (TctTcl Tiu airt/y SI Uycv ; " and this same rule 
the Persians observe in giving hoiiQur. " This, however, makes it 
difficult {though not iinpossiblej to- refer t4 iSvos in the next clause 
to the Medes, and it can hardly be referred to the Persians, who 
certainly had not the same system of gavi^rnmeni. Perhaps how- 
ever we may [ranilate thus, " for each race extended forward 
thus their rule or their depuied authority." 

rii3. Cp. vii, ig^. 

144.. 3^o^^ai] i omitted, or corrected variously, by Editors. There is. 
perhaps, sontetbing \\'r;iiig abcut the text in, the iieM clause also, 
for it seeiTks clear thai white doves were nol objected to by the 
Persians, See Sjein's note. 
See ch. 55. 
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tte West" have perhaps been interpolaled as an ciplanalion ofrd 
dew and ™ «dTw. As an cspliiniUJon Lliey can hardly be correci, 
bui the whoLi; piusagu ia vaguely enpreassd, 

i.€, the Asiatic lo-niaiiB whc hsid formed n separate conferieracy, 
Som-e understand it to mean liis Mileiians. Ijut this woukl Bi\-e no 
satiifaciDiT conneciioii wiili what follows. 

fKo-^tun. Several of ihe other cities iireal Bome distance from the 
coast, but the region is meini in each caie raiher iharh the city 
(hence such forms as Tpfraiits). 

Th[5 is condemned ai an interpoliiion by some Editors. 

ispiiat Si fiKa\>aa.v oi>K o^tclun- 

ycarniTTtlj : cp. iii, 46. 

(CTTfiri^Kvoi] : Stein reads oriiffifktj'iM. by conjeciun: : cp. y'l. 58. 

ifipvyT'i'w jiTt fl)«PTOf 5, The translilion is Rawlinson's. 

Kf^aX^ ivccp^a^ai : Cp. HoTn. Od. xtx. 92. 

(( Toi)s Bpayi^jiat, i".ff. ihe priests of the temple. The name of the 
place {hpa-fx^Eiu) is feminine, cp. ch. 93. 

iBHf, addressing Apollo. 

i^alfKc TO[lv arpoiSavs k.t.X. The veib is one which Is commanlj 
used of the deatruGtion and depopulSitioii of cities, cp. i:b. 17&. 
(Stein,) 

Tjii 3^ 'krapi^at to6tov larl X"'/"' 'T' Mbffdji. 

oi^j{ iU-ym o-TdSitii. 

Karipuoni, Lf. t^tKlii^nlt it to Ibe ttitig as a. loken of submission. 

i.e. Coriicn. 

iftLpayJivai] : the MSS. have dvn^^vcu., wliii:h can only be trans- 
lated by supplying rif irbrriw from faisT^VTueM, " till the sea 
produced it a^Bm," but this is hardly satisfai;(or)-, 

6\a;(ii* m aijru* iroAXiJj T\f/out. Several Editors suppo5c (hat 
words have been lost or that the text is corrupt, 1 uiidersiRnd It 
10 mean that many mope of them fell into tfit hands of the enemy 
than were rescued by their own side. Some translate ' ' divided 
most of theiiL by lot" ; bul this would be iUXaxo^- 3id the pro- 
ceeding woiild have no object if the prisom-rs were tQ bt pitl 10 

death ai onL;e. Fof rXtiavt Stein, reads irXslaToi-i. 
riv yiupvay . . . terimii ^puv iivTU, dXX' oit Tfjc v^aor. 
^otiXfurrtpi-of, 
oDrot] : the MSS. have gurtii. 

Miny Eklitors insert at before t^j X'^PVS ''5! a^rr^pvi and aller 

the punctuation accordingl)'. 
Or " all their land came wilhia ihc isthmus." 

eirefitoTfi] : the MSS. have vTrt^iSurt-i. which Mr, W'ooda explnjru 
to mian " cotning forth suddenly." 
i'!Tii(\S6vTfi'i : the MSS. have ivf^eX&laiTfs. 
irraSltiir, anil so throughout. 
The "royal cubit" appears Id have measured ahoul twenty-one 

inches. 
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Toi>t dyx^vnt. the walls on llie Norlfi und South oflhe ciiy, called 

so l)ecsus.e bQill al an angle ivilh ihe side walls, 
y.ax'pa.1.. "liifips," 

(cai BiJral, liut perhaps She test ia nol soiinck 
Buipr^, as apposed lo the inner wait, which \^a1lld. he llii: kiSuc 

[cp. %KL 139]. 
aTiiii&Ttpov : Mr. Woods says ' ' of less thiclcness," the lop of the 

wall being regiirded as a road. 
i6a ffTnSitjji TTdvTTj. i.e. 404 jardsi square. 
Toif IpoC, i.e. the sacred precinMs ; pp. fv rifi Tfti^vi'i Tofir^j. 
vrjfn. the inner house of the temple. 

■' at tjim linie. " 

KO.Tair\ioi'rei rhv E["f^p^T*j*'] : the MKS- liavd KarawWo^Tfj ^s rSp 
E. (It is nol true, as stated by Ahitht, Ihal the Medicean MS. 
omits ^i.) 

fi\i70i' Ti Trapajflyovaa, Aiib lod TroTH/wn. 

Dti ■yAp S.)itviav, iin Epic phrase, cp. iii. 71 and 3a. 

^iritfiia^r'fi^i'Qi], a. conj-ecluraii emendation of iaicciiatriUvoiav. " ^v'itb 
provisiona iveU prepareil, " 

Knr^^ce ax'K'VJtvia^ hrvSi^M StiSpmii. Stejn undeislands 
KaT^TCivt Hji- (TT^artiJi' (rCSlliti'^ afterwards hy SiaT^^as) , ' * he e:f- 
(ended his army, having liist marked aat cliannels straight hy lines." 

wpofodifapro, from -rpmifdyid : it may tc however from irpoffiiTTU, 
■' iheyhad heaped together provisions foi" themsi^lves beforehand." 

Tijy<TT par iTjir diraaaf. Stein thinks thai some correction is needed. 

oJ d' ac iTfpuiicTts i:.T,X,] : the MHS. have oiJ5' Ac Trcpitaniiirft, 
" they would not eveti have allowed itiem w eniM the city {from 
Ihe river)," but the negntive is awkward rtfeiring to iJie pariiciple 
alone, and ihe fLdraiasion of the enemy to the Tiver-bed within, the 
city would Iilivi: been an essential part of the scheme, not to be 
omitted in ttie description. 

The Attic medimnas | = 4Bc4OTiiiiti) was rather less thitn 12 gallons. 

rial TflS Jiij^irrpt"! Kapiri*. 

Si^in sup|)Dses ihat words have fallea out t^efore ri ii.p Sij &k\a. 
SitSpea,, chiefly becan^i; Aome nientlQil •:ir ihc paliiii-tre<^ might 
have been expected here, 

ipatrtKTilav'i] '. some Editors (following V.illa) have altered this to 
i}iinn<t)lnv (" casks- <if palm-win-e"), but il is nnt likely that palm- 
wine' would have been Ihiis imporltd, see ch. 193. 

Kal flip faoj i\icfi r6 tXt/ktpov b S^ f|aj <i!ll4ti. 1 lalio it to 
mean that Iherc is o-nc siecring-oar on each side, and the " inside " 
is the side nearer to the Ijanl; of the river. The current would 
naturally run faster on the "outside" .ind consequenity would 
teji-d to iTirn the Loat round, and therefore the inside oarsman, pulls 
his oar efinstin-tly towards himself and the outsidE insn pushes his 
oar from himself (I'.f, backs water), to keep the boat straight. 
Various esplanations are eiven. Stein takes ?ru, if (j with the 
verbs. " one draws the oar towards himself the other puEhe,!; it 
from himself " Mr. Woods understands that only one oar is used 
at .1 lime and by two nieii looking different ways, of whom i )j.i» 
ffiji is he who stands nearest to the side of th« boil. 
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IH. ao3. If the talents meant are Eubolc, this would be about 17a tons. 
19B. 803. idrp^i : cp. vil. 6a. 

196- 304. Jjs if <U imiiBfyoi ytyolaTo, equivalent to 6<rai id TapSirot yivoinTO, 
which Stein suggests as a correction, 

— 805. This sentence, "in order that — city," b thought by Stein to be 

either interpolated or misplaced. 
19T. 306. KaTeoT^Kct} : some Editors adopt the correction KaWorqw, ' ' is 

established." 
199. 307. Ip6v, afterwards called Ti/icms. 

— 208. xirTti Tpinrev dSuif] : some MSS. have oBbv for oSiiw, and oiov 

fxoi'ot might perhaps mean "afford a passage." (The reading 
of the Medicean MS. is biHv. ) 

— 309. "I call upon Mylitta against thee;" or perhaps. "I call upon 

Mylitta to be favourable to thee." 

— 310, ijrairuiiiiandi^ rj 0t^- 

— 911. ttSt6t Tt iiraiiufvai elal Kol ntyS^eat. 
BOO. 3ia. rarptal. 

SOI. 313. dfT-fov. 

SOS. 314. That is perhaps, " if one rows as well as sails," using oars when 

the wind is not favourable, cp. ii. 11. 
S04. 315. yero/iirii], 01 •ytyo/iir^, " which he met with. " 
SOT. 316. i&ura dx^lfXTa] : most of the MSS. have ri fitrra dx^/Hra. with 

which reading the sentence would be, "the sufferings which 1 

have, have proved bitter lessons of wisdom to me." 
Sl«. 317, fiif eti}. 
SIX. 318. roO Kadapou m-paroC, perhaps "the effective part," without the 

encumbrances, cp. iv. 135. 

319, dXEfofl^TOUI. 

SIB. 330. iraydpi! vo/dlomti fx^if : cp. iv. 5. 

— 331. |Ua<rpfaXiffT^pat. 
SIS. 333. Sttotra-i. 

— 333, p&tioi]: the conjecture ciot, "meaning," which is adopted by 

many Editors, may be right ; but vd/iat seems to mean the 
"customary rule" which determines this form of sacrifice, the 
rule namely of " swift to the swift" 
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1. When Cyru5 had brought liis life to an rnrli fTnmbysfii 
received the royal power in succession, being the son of Cyrus 
and of Cassan jane .t he daughter of PharnaspeSj jhat^ cynis 
for who"se~3eat1i, which ca.ine about before~^is being dead. Cam- 
own, Cvrus had made great raournLng himself }'y^^ ^'^ f°" 
1.11 1 ■ r^ II I I became king. 

and also had proclaimed to all those over whom g„^ purposed lo 
he bore rule that they should make mourning tiiarch against 
for her : Cambyses, I say, being the son of this ^P'- 
woman and of Cyrus, regarded the lonians and Aiohans as 
slaves inherited from his father ; and he proceeded^to march 
an army against Egypt, taking with hira as helpers not only 
the other nations of which he was ruler, but also those of 
the Hellenes over whom he had power besides. 

3. Now the Egyptians, before the time when Psam- 
metichos^ became king over them, were wont to suppose that 
they had come into being first of all men ; 
but since the time when Psammetichos having ting^,nj^e" 
become king desired to know what men had lictos onL-e made 
come into being first, they suppose that the to discover which 
Phrygians came into being before themselves, ^,^i^^J'°;;=>,. 
but they themselves before all other men. Now 
Psammetichos, when he was not able by inquiry to find out 
any means of knowing who had come into being first of all 
men, contrived a device of the fallowing liiind i^Taking two 
new-born children belonging to persons of the common sort 
he gave them to a shepherd to bring up at the place where bis 
flocks were, with a manner of bringing up such as I shall say, 
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charging him namely that no man should utter any word in 
their presence, and that they should be placed by themselves 
in a room whtre none might come, and at the proper time he 
should bring to them she-goats, and when he ha.d satisfied 
them with railk he should do for them whatever else was 
needed. These things Psammetichos did and gave him this 
charge wishing to hear what word the children would let break 
forth first, after they had ceased from wailings without sense. 
And accordingly so it came to pass; for a/ter a space of two 
years had gone by, during which the shepherd went on acting 
so, at length, when he opened the door and entered, both the 
children fell before him in entreaty and uttered the word btkos, 
stretching forth their hands. At first when he heard this the 
shepherd kept silence; but since this word was often repeated, 
as he visited them constantly and attended to them, at last he 
declared the matter to his master, and at his command he 
brought the children before his face. Then Psammetichos 
having himself also heard it, began to inquire what nation o( 
men named anything hkos, and inquiring he found that the 
Phrygiansjiad this name for bread. In this manner and guided 
by an indication such as this, the Egyptians were brought to 
allow that the Phrygians were a more ancient people than 
themselves. 3l That so it came to pass I heard from the 
priests of that Hephaistos who dwells at Memphis;* but the 
Hellenes relate, besides many otlier idle talesj that Psamme- 
tichos cut out the tongues of certain women and then caused 
the children to live with these women. 

With regard then to the rearing of the children they related 
so much as I have said : and I heard also other things at 
Thai [he Auttor Memphis when I had speech wttli the priests oi 
Hephaistos. Moreover I visited both Thebes 
and Heliopoiis^ for this very cause, namely 
because I wished to know whether the priests 
at these places would agree in their accounts 
with those at Memphis ; for the men of Helio- 
polis are said to be the most learned in records of the Egypt- 
ians. Those of their narrations which I heard with regard 
to the gods I am not earnest to relate in full, but I shall 
name them only,* because I consider that all men are equally 
ignorant of these matters;'' and whatever things of them I 
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^ may record, I sha.ll record only because I am compelled by 
the course of the story. 4-/ But as" to those matters 

■ which concern men, the priest^ agreed with one another 
in saying that the Egyptians were the first of 
all men on earth to find out the course of the ^f|,fEg7p"^s. 
year, having divided the Et;asons into twelve 
■ parts to make up the whole ; and this they said they found 
B out from the stars ; and they reckon to thfs extent more 
H wisely than the Hellenes, as it seems to me, inasmuch as the 
Hellenes throw in an intercalated month every other year, to 
make the seasons right, whereas the Egyptians, rcckoninfr the 

I twelve months at thkty days each, bring in also every year five 
days beyond the number, and thus the circle of their seasons 
is completed and comes round to the same point whence it 
set oulJ They said moreover that the Egyptians were the first 
vho brtSught into use appellations for the twelve jjO^ and the 
Hellenes took up the usc^rormhem^-andTTiar ihey were the 
first who assigned altars and images and temples to the gods, and 

I who engraved figures on stones; and with regard to the greater 
number of these things they showed me by actual facts that 
they had happened so. They said also that the iirst man* 
who became king of Egypt ^"s Min ;^ and that in his time 
all Egypt except the district of Thebes^ was a swamp, and 

I none of the regions were then above water which now lie 
below the lake of Moirls, to which lake it is a voyage of seven 
days up tlie river from the sea ; &, and 1 thought that they 
said well about the landj for it is manifest in 
truth even to a person who has not heard it ^J^wlth'the 
beforehand hut has only seen, at least if he have mensuiTnient of 
understanding, that the Egypt to which the ii. and ihMit is 
Hellenes come in ships is a land which has '„"f ^""^^^f ^^ 
been won by the Egyptians as an addidon, and 
that it is a gift of the river : moreover the regions which lie 
^ above this lake also for a distance qf three days' sail, about 
^Bwhich they did not go on to say anything of this kind, are 
nevertheless another instance of the same thing: for the nature 
of the land of Egypt is as follows : — First when you are still 
approaching it in a ship and are distant a day's run from the 
land, if you let down a sounding-line you will bring up mud 
and will find yourself in eleven fathoms. This then so far 
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shows that there is a silting forward of the land. 6. Then 
secondly, as to Egypt itself, the extent of it along the sea 
is sixty schoines, according to our definition of Egypt as ex- 
tending from the Gulf of Plinthine to the Serbonian lake, 
along which stretches Mount Casion; from this lalfe then" 
the sixty uheines are reckoned : for those of men who are 
poor in land have their country measured by fathqins^.those 
who are less poor by furlongs, those who have much land by 
parasangs, and those who have land in very great abundance 

Ay^ schQi^sj. now the parasang is equal to thirty furlongs, and 
*ch scAoine, which is an Egyptian measure, is equal to sixty 

''furlongs. So there would be an extent of three thousand six 
hundred furlough for the coast-land of Egypt.™" T. Trom 
thence and as far as Heliopolis inland Egypt is broad, and 
the land is all flat and without springs of water" and formed 
of mud : and the road as one goes inland from the sea to 
Heliopolis is about the same in length as that which leads 
from the altar of the twelve gods at Athens to Pisa and the 
temple of Olympian Zeus ; reckoning up you would find the 
difference very small by which these roads fail of being equal 
in length, not more indeed than fifteen furlongs; for the road 
from Athens to Pisa wants fifteen furlongs of being fifteen 
hundred, while the road to Heliopolis from the sea reaches 
that number completely, 8. I^rom Heliopolis however, as you 
go up, Egypt is narrow; for on the one side a mo tin tain-range 
belonging to Arabia stretches along by the side of it, going 
in a direction froai the North towards the midday and the 
South AVind, tending upwards without a break to that which is 
called the Erythraian Sea, in which range are the stone-quarries 
which were used in cutting stone for the pyramids at Memphis. 
On this side then the mountain ends where I have said, and 
then takes a turn back;'^ and where it is widest, as I was 
informed, it is a journey of two months across from East to 
West; and the borders of it which turn towards the East are 
said to produce frankincense. Such then is the nature of this 
mountain-range ; and on the side of Egypt towards Libya 
another range extends, rocty and enveloped in sand : In this 
are the pyramids, and it runs in the same direction as those 
parts of the Arabian mountains which go towards the mid- 
day. So then, 1 say, from Heliopolis the land has no longer 
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extent so far as it belongs to Egypt,'^ and for about 
four" days' sail up the river Egypt properly so called is narrow : 
and the space between the mountain- ranges which have been 
mentioned is plain-land, but where it is narrowest it did not 
seem to me to exceed two hundred furlongJ from tlie Arabian 
mountains to those which are called the Li hyan. After this again 
Egypt is broad. 9.l^Such is the nature of this land : and from 

tTTpli^pf^lj s tn Thehps is a voyage up the river of nine days, and 
the distance of the "journey in furlongs is four thousand eight 
hundred and sixty, the number of schaines being eighty-one. If 
these measures of Egypt in furlongs be put together, the result 
is as follows : — I have already before this shown that the dis- , 
tance along tb^ sea amounts to ihree thousand six hundred ll' 
furlongs, and I will now declare what the distance is inland 
from the sea to ThebeSj namely six Ibousand one hundred and 
twenty furlongs : and again the distance from Thebes to the city 
called Elephantine is one thousand eight hundred furlongs. 

10. Of this hnd then, concerning which I have spoken, it 
seemed to myself also, according as the priests said, that the 
greater part had been won as an addition by the Egyptians ; 
for it was evident to me that the space between the afore- 
said mountain- ranges, which lie above the city of Memphis, 
once was a gulf of the sea, like the regions about Jlion and 
Teuthrania and Ephesos and the plain of the Maiander, if it 
be permitted to compare small things with great; and stnall 
these are in comparison, for of the rivers which heaped up the 
soil in those regions none is worthy to be Compered in volume 
with a single one of the mouths of the Nile, which has five 
mouths. 1^ Moreover there are other rivers also, not in si^e 
at all equal to the Nile, which have performed great feats; of 
which I can mention the names of several, and especially the 
AchelooS] wh ich-jflowing through Acarnania and so issuing 
out into the sea has already made half of the Echinades from 
islands into mainland. II, Now there is in the land of 
Arabia, not far from Egypt, a gulf of the sSa running in from 
that which is called the Erythraian Sea, very long and narrow, 
as I am about to tell, 'With respect to the length of the voyage 
along it, one wbo set out from the innermost point to sail out 
through it into the open sea, would spend forty days Upon the 
voyage, using oars ; '^ and with respect to breadth, where the 
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gulf is broadest it Js half a day's sail across : and there is itij^. 
an ebb and flow of tide every day."^. Just suclwiioThsrfulf I 
suppose that Egj'pl was, and that the one ran in towards 
Ethiopia from the Northern Sea, and the other, the Arabiah, 
of which I am about to speak," tended from the South towards 
Syria, the gulfs boring in so as almost to me€t at their extreme 
points, and passing by one another with but a small space left 
between. If then the stream of the Nile should turn aside 
into this Arabian gulf, what would hinder that gulf from being 
filled up with silt as the river continued to flow, at all events 
within a period of twenty thousa.nd years ? indeed for my 
part I am of opinion that it would be filled up eveti within 
ten thousand years. How, then, in^^ all the time that has 
elapsed before I came into being should not a gulf be tilled up 
even of much greater size than this by a riyer so great and 
So active? 12. As regards Egypt then, I both believe 
those who say that things are so, and for myself also I 
am strotigly of opinion that they are so ; because I have 
observed that Egypt runs out into the sea further than the 
adjoining land, and that shells are found Upon the mountains 
of it, and an efflorescence of salt forms upon the surface, so 
that even, the pyramids are being eaten away by it, and more- 
over that of all the mountains of Egypt, the range which lies 
above Memphis is the only one which has sand (besides 
which I notice that Egypt resembles neither the Vnd of 
Aiabia, which borders upon it, nor Libya, nor yet Syria 
(for they are Syrians who dwell in the parts of Arabia lying 
along the sea), but that it has soil which is black and 
easily breaks up," seeing that it is in truth nnud and silt 
brought down from Ethiopia by the river; but the soil of 
Libya, we know, is reddish in colour and rather sandy, 
while thttt of Arabia and Syria is somewhat clayey and 
rocky. '^^"J 13. The priests also gave me a strong proof 
concerfltiig this land as follows, namely that in the reign of 
king Moins, whenever the river reached a height of at least 
eight cubits"" it watered Egypt below Memphis ; and not yet 
nine hundred years had gone by since the death of Moirts, 
when I heard these things from the priests : now however, 
unless the river rises to sixteen cubits, or fifteen at the least, 
it does not gO over the land. I think too that those 
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below the lake of Moiris and especially 
in that region which is called the Deltaj if that land continues 
to grow in height according to this proportion a.nd to increase 
similarly in extentt^' will suffer for afl remaining time, from 
the Nile not overflowing their land, that same thing; which 
they themselves said that the Hellenes would at -some time 
suffer : for hearing that the whole land of the Hellenes has rain 
and is not watered by rivers as theirs is, they said that the 
Hellenes would at some time be disappointed of a great hope 
and would suffer the ills of famine. This saying means that if 
the god^^ shall not send them rain, but Bhall allow drought to 
prevail for a long time, the Hellenes will be destroyed by 
hunger ; for they have in fact no other supply of water to save 
them except from Zeus alone. 14. This has been rightly said 
by the Egyptian^ with reference to the Hellenes : but now let 
me tell how matters are whh the Egyptians themselves in their 
turn. If, in accordance with what I before said, their land 
below Memphis.-(Tor this is that which is increasing) shall con- 
tinue to increase in height according to the same proportion 
as in past time, assuredly those Egyptians who dwell here will 
suffer famine, if their land shall not have rain nor the river be 
able to go o^^r their fields. It is certain however that now 
they gather -in -frait from the earth with less labour than any 
other men and. also with less than the other Egyptians ; for 
they have no 'labour in breaking up furrows with a plough nor 
in hoeing nor in any other of those labours which other men 
have about a crop ; but when the river has come up of itself 
and watered their fields and after watering has left them again, 
then each luan sows his own field and turns into it swine, and 
when he has trodden the seed into the ground by means of the 
swine, after that he waits for the harvest ; and when he has 
threshed the corn by means of the swine, then he gathers it in, 
15. If we desire to follow the opinions of the lonians as 

regards Egypt, who say that the Delta alone ^,. . . ., 
.^, 6/! I 1 Th.e opinion or Uie 

IS tgypt, reckonmg its sea-coast to be from lonians. whosay 
the watch-tower called of Perseus to the fish- ihat nothing is 
curing houses of Pelusion, a distance of forty S^.^' ^''' '"^^ 
scJioineSi and counting it to extend inland as 
far as the city of Kercasoros, where the Nile divides and 
runs to Pelusion and1!!anobos, while as for the rest of Egypt, 
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they assign it partly to Libya and partly to Arabia, — if, I say, 
we should follow this account, we should thereby declare that 
in former times the Egyptians had no land to live in; for, as 
we have seen, their Delta, at any rate is alluvial, and has 
appeared {so to speak) lately, as the Egyptians themselves say 
and as my opinion is. ' If then at the first there was no land 
for them to live in, why did they waste their labour to prove 
that they had come into being before all other men ? They 
needed not to have made trial of the children to see what 
language they would first utter. However I am not of 
opinion thnt the Egyptians came into being at the same time 
as that which is called by the lonians the Delta, but that they 
existed always ever since the human race came into being, 
and that as their land advanced forwards, many of them 
were left in their first abodes and many came down gradually 
to the lower pa.rts. At least it is certain that in old times 
Thebes had the name of Egypt, and of thls^ the circumfer- 
ence measures sis thousand one hundred and twenty furlongs. 
IS. If then we judge aright of these matters, the opinion 
of the lonians about Egypt is_ not sound : 
but if the judgment of the lonians is right, 
I declare that neither the Hellenes nor the 
lonians themselves know how to reckon since they say 
that the whole earth is made up of three divisions, Europe, 
Asia, and Libya ; for they ought to count in addition to these 
the Delta of Egypt, since it belongs neither to Asia nor to 
Libya j for at least it cannot be the river Nile by this reckon- 
ing which divides Asia from Libya,^ but the Nile is cleft at 
the point of this Delta so as to flow round it, and the result is 
that this land would come between Asia and Libya.^ 

17. We dismiss then the opinion of the lonians, and ex- 
press a judgment of our own on this matter also, that Egypt is 
all that land which is inhabited by Egyptians, 
just as Kilikia is that which is inhabited by 
KiUkians and Assyria that which is inhabited 
by Assyrians, and we know of no boundary properly speak- 
ing between Asia and Libya except the borders of Egypt. 
If however we shall adopt the opinion which is commonly 
held by the Hellenes, we shall suppose that the whole of 
Egypt, beginning from the Cataract ^ and the city of Elephan- 
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tine, is divided into two parts and that it thus partakes of both 
the names, since one side will thus belong to Libya and the 
other to Asia ; for the Nile ftom the Cataract onwards flows 
to the sea. cutting Ey;jfpt through in the midst j and as far as 
the city of Kercasoros the Nile flows in one single stream, but 
from this city onwards it is parted into three waysj and one, 
which is called the Pelusian mouth, turns towards the East ; 
the second of the ways goes towards Ehe West, and this is 
called the Canobic niouth ; but that one of the ways which is 
straight runs thus, — when the river in its course downwards 
comes to the point of the Delta, then it cuts the Delta through 
the midst and SO issues out 10 the sea. In this we have^^ a 
portion of the water of the river which is not the smallest nor 
the least famous, and it is called the Sebennytic mouth. 
There are also two other mouths which part off from the Seben- 
nytic and go to the sea, and these ate called, one the Saitic, 
the other the Mendesian mouth. The Bolbitinitic and Bucolic 
mouths, on the other hand, are not natural but made by digging. 
18. Moreover also the answer given by the Oracle of Ammon 
bears witness in support of my opinion that Egypt is of the 
extent which I declare it to be in my account ; and of this 
answer I heard after I had fonned my own opinion about Egypt 
For those of the city of Marea and of Apis, dwelling in the 
parts of Egypt which border on Libya, being of opinion them- 
selves that they were Libyans and not Egyptians, and also 
being burdened by the rules of religious service, because they 
desired not Co be debarred from the use of cows' flesh, sent to 
Ammon saying that they had nought in common with the 
Egyptians, for they dwelt outside the Delta and agreed with 
them in nothing ; and they said they desired that it might be 
lawful for them to eat everything without distinction. The 
god however did not permit them to do SO, but said that that 
land was Egypt which the Nile came over and watered, and 
that those were Egyptians who dwelling below the city of 
Elephantine drank of that river. Thus was it answered to 
them by the Oracle about this : 19, and the Nile, when it is in 
flood, goes over not only the Delta but also of the land 
■which is called Libyan and of that which is called Arabian 
sometimes as much as two days' journey on each side, and 
at times even more than this or at times less, 
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As regards the nature of the river, neither from the priests 

nor yet from a.ny oth^r man was I abl« to obtain any know- 

The river Nile,— Ic Jge/ and I was desirous especially to leam 

aiMi firBi a quei- from thsiji about these matters, namely why the 

Lion discussed of fjjjg c;ofneg down increasing in volume from the 
the cause of tlie , . , ° , > i , 

overflowinE of Slimmer solstice onwards for a hundred days, 

this river in (lie and Ihcii, when it has reached the number of 
summer siason. ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^J„g ^^^ g^gg \a.c\, failing in its 

stream, so that through the whole winter season it con- 
tinues to be low, and tincil the summer solstice returns. 
Of none of these things was I able to receive any accoian 
from the Egyptians, when I inquired of them what power 
the Nile has whereby it i^ of a nature opposite to that of_all 
other rivers. And I made inquiry, desiring to Inow both 
this which I say and also why, unlike all other rivers, it does 
not give rise to any breezes blowing from it. 20, However 
some of the Hellenes who desired to gain distinction for 
cleverness have given an account of this water in three differ- 
ent ways : two of these I do not think it worth while even to 
speak of except only to indicate their nature ; of which the one 
says that the Etesian Winds are the cause that makes the river 
rise, by preventing the Nile from flowing out into the sea. 
But often the Etesian Winds tail and yet the Mile does the 
same work as it is wont to do; and moreover, ]f these were 
the cause, all the other rivers also which flow in a direction 
opposed to the Etesian Winds ought to have been affected in 
the same way as the Nile, and even more, in aS much as they 
are smaller and present to them a feebler flow of stream : but 
there are many of these livers in Syria and many also in Libya, 
and they are affected in no such manner as the Nile. 21. The 
second way shows more ignorance than that which has been 
mentioned, and it is more marvellous to tell ; ^ for it says that 
tlie liver produces these effects because it HowS from the Ocean, 
and that the Ocean tlows round the whole earth. 22. The 
third of the ways is much the most specious, but nevertheless 
it is the most mistalten of all : for indeed this way has no more 
truth in it than the rest, alleging as it does that the Nile Hows 
from melting snow; whereas it flows out of Libya through the 
midst of the Ethiopians, and so comes out into Egj'pt. 
then should it flou- from snow, when it flows from the 
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parts to those which are cooler? And indeed most of the 
ikcts ire such as to convince a man {one at least who is 
capable of reasoning about such matters), that it is not at all 
likely that it flows from snow.^ The firSl and greatest evi- 
dence is afforded by the winds, which blow hot from these 
regions ; the second is that the land is rainless always and 
without frost, whereas after snow has fallen rain must necessarily 
come within five days, so that if it snowed irt those parts rain 
would fall there ; the third evidence is aiForded by the people 
dwelling there, who are of a black colour by reason of the burn- 
ing heat. Moreover kites and swallows remain there through 
the year and do not leave the land ; and cranes flying from the 
cold weather which comes on in the region of Scythia come 
regularly to these parts for wintering : if then it snowed ever so 
little in that land through which the Nile flows and in which it 
has its rise, none of these things would take place, as necessity 
compels us to admit. 23. As for him who talked about the 
Ocean, he carried Ws tale into the region of the unknown, and 
so he need rot be refuted i*' since I for my part know of no 
river Ocean existing, but I think that Homer or one of the 
poets who were before him invented the narue and introduced 
it into his verse. 

2A, If however after I have found fault with the opinions 
proposed, I am bound to declare an opinion of ray own about 
the matters which are in doubt, I will tell what to my mind 
is the reason why the Nile increases in the summer. In the 
winter season the Sun, being driven away from his former path 
through the heaven ^' by the stormy winds, comes to the upper 
parts of Libya. If one would set forth the matter in the 
shortest way, all has now been said ; for whatever region this god 
approaches most and stands directly above, this it may reason- 
ably be supposed is most in want of water, and its native 
streams of rivers are dried up most. 25. However, to set it 
forth at greater length, thus it is: — the Sun passing in his 
course by the upper parts of Libya, does thus, that is to say, 
since at all times the air in those parts is cli^ar and the country 
is warm, because there are no cold winds, ^^ in passing through 
it the Sun does just as he was wont to do in the summer, when 
going through the midst of tlie heaven, that is he draws to him- 
self the water, and having drawn it he drives )t away to the 
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Upper parts of the country, and the winds take it up and 
scattering it abroad melt it into rain \ so it is natural that the 
winds which blow from tins region, namely the South and 
South-west Winds, should be much the nr-ost rainy of all the 
winds. I think however that the Sun does not send away 
from himself all the water of She Nik of each year, but that he 
also lets some remain behind with himself. Then when the 
winter beeOmfs milder, the Sun returns back again to the midst 
of the heaven, and from that time onwards he draws equally 
from &11 rivera ; but in the meanwhile they flow in large volume, 
since water of rain mingles with them in great quantity, be- 
cause their country receives rain then and is filled with torrent 
streams. In summer however they are weak, since not only 
the showers of rain fail then, but also they are drawn by the 
Sun. The Nile however, alone of all rivers, not having rain and 
being drawn by the Sun, naturally flows during this time of 
winter in much less than its proper volume, that is much 
less than in summer ; ^ for then it is drawn equally with 
all the other waters, but in winter it bears the burden alone. 
Thus I suppose the Sun to be the cause of these things. 26. 
He also is the cause in my opinion that the air in these parts 
is dry, since he makes it so by scorching up his path through 
the heaven:^' thus summer prevails always in the upper paits 
of Libya. If however the station of the seasons had been 
changed, and where now in the heaven are placed the North 
Wind and winter, there was the station of the South Wind and 
of the midday, and where now is placed the South Wind, there 
was the North, if this had been so, the Sun being driven from 
the midst of the heaven by the winter and the North Wind 
would go to the upper parts of Europe, just as now he comes 
to the upper parts of Libya, and passing in his course through- 
out the whole of Europe I suppose that he would do to the 
Ister that which he now works upon the Nile. 37. ,As to the 
breeze, why none blows from the river, my opinion is^thst from 
very hot places it is not na.tural that anything should blow, ancl 
that a breei^ is wont to blow from something coJd._, 

2S. Let these matters then be as they are and as they 
were at the first : but as to the sources of the Nile, not one 
either of the Egyptians or of the Libyans or of the Hellenes, 
who came to speech with me, professed to know anything. 
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[cept the scribe of_,the sacred treasury of Athene at the city 
of SaTs in Egypt. ^To me however this man seemed not to 
he speaking seriously when he said that he had 
certain knowledge of Uj and he said as follows, ^rM,"^ ^Tir*^'^ 
namely that there were two mountains of which 
the tops ran up to a sharp point, situated between the city of 
SyeI^e, which is in the district of Thebes, and Elephantine, and 
the-namea of the mountains were, of the one Crophi and of the 
other Mophi, From the middle between these inounTains flowed 
(he said) the sources of the Nile, which were fathomless in 
depth, and half of the water flowed to Egypt and towards the 
North Wind, the other half to Ethiopia and the South Wind. 
As for tlie fathomless depth of the source, he said that 
Psammetichos king of Egj'pt came to a trial of this matter ; 
for he had a rope twisted of many thousand fathoms and let it 
down in this place, and it foutid no bottom. By this the 
scribe (if this which he told was really as he said) gave me 
to understand^ that there were certain strong eddies there 
and a backward flow, and that since the water dashed against 
the mountains, therefore the sounding-line could not come to 
any bottom when it was let down. 29. From and ilie course of 
no Other perSOtl was I able to learn anything ihe river bq far 
about this matter; but for the rest I learnt so "*" ^^"^^ 
much as here follows by the most diligent in- 
quiry ;^ for I went myself as an eye-witness as far as the city 
of Elephantine and ffom that point onwards I gathered know- 
ledge by report. ', "Vyoia the city of Elephantine as one goes up 
the river there ia country which slopes steeply ; so that here 
one must attach ropes to the vessel on both sides, as one 
I fastens an ox, and $0 tnake one's way onward j and if the rope 
.break, the vessel is gone at once, carried away by the violence 
of the stream, Through this country it is a voyage of about 
I four days in length, and in this part the Nile is winding like 
: the rive r Maian der. and the distance amounts to twelve 
vsckoines, which one must traverse in this manner. Then you 
will come to a level plain, in which the Nile flows loutid an 
island named Tachompso. (Now in the regions above Ele- 
phantine there dwell Ethiopians at once succeeding, who also 
[occupy half of the island,*^ and Egyptians the other half.) Ad- 
joitiing this island there is a great lake, round wliich dwell 
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Ethiopi:in nomad tribes ; and when you have sailed through this 
you will come to the stream of the Nile again, which flows into 
this lake. After this you will disembark and make a journey 
by land of forty days; for in the Nile sharp rOcks stand forth 
out of the water, and there are many reefs, by which it is 
not possible fo^ a vessel to pass. Then after having passed 
through this country in the forty days which I have said, you 
will embark again in another vessel and sail for twelve days; 
and after this you will come to a great city called Merol, 
This city is said to be the mother-city of all the other Ethit 
ptans : and they who dwell in it reverence of the gods Zeus 
and Dionyaos^ alone, and these they greatly botioUr; and tiiCj' 
have an Oracle of Zeus established, and make warlike marches 
wbetiSOever this god commands them by prophesyings and lo 
whatsoever place he commands. 30. Sailing from this city you 
will come to the "Deserters." in another period of time equal 
to that in which you came from Elephantine to the mother-city 
of the Ethiopians. Now the name of these "Deserters" is 
Asmadi, and this word signifies, when translated Into the 
tongue of the.Hellenes, "those who stand on the left hand of 
the king." "vThese were two hundred and forty thousand 
Egyptians of tfie warrior class, who revolt^ and went ovei to 
these Ethiopians for the following cause ^^^n the reign of 
^a_mmetichfi5_garris0nS were set, one towards the Ethiopians 
at the city of Elephantine, another towards the Arabians and 
Assyrians at Daphnai of Peliision, and another towards Libya at 
Marea : and even in my own time the garrisons of the Persians 
too are ordered in the same tnanner as these were in the reign 
of Psammetichos, for both at Elephantine and at Daphnai the 
Persians have outposts. The Egyptians then of whom I speak 
had served as outposts for three years and no one relieved 
thera from their guard ; accordingly they took counsel together, 
and adopting a common plan they ail in a body revolted from 
Psammetichos and set out for Ethiopia. (Hearing this Psam- 
metichos set forth in pursuit, and when he came up with them 
he entreated them much and endeavoured to persuade them 
not to desert the gods of their country and their children and 
wives : upon which it is said that one of them pointed to his 
privy member and said that wherever this was, there would 
they have both children and wive^ When these came to 
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Ethiopia they gave themselves over to the king of the 
Ethiopians ; and he rewarded them as follows :— there were 

I certain of the Ethiopians who had come to be at variance with 
bim ; and he bade tiiem drive these out and dwell in their 
land. So since these men settled in tiie tand of the Ethio- 
pians, the Ethiopians have come to be of milder manners, from 
having learnt the customs of the Egyptians. 
31. The Nile then, besides that part of its course which is 
in Egypt, is known as far as a four months' journey by river 
and land : for that is the number of months which are found 
by reckoning to be spent in going from Elephantitie to these 
" Deserters " : and the river runs from the West and the setting 
of the sun. But what comes after that point no one can clearly 
say j for this land is desert by reason of the burning heat. 32. 

I Thus much however I heard from men of Kyrene, who told 
me that they had been to the Oracle of Ammon, _.,. . . . . 
, . , , , , It- Ui taat wnicn was 

and had come to speech with Etearchos king relaied by Etear- 
of the Amraonians ; and it happened that after thos king of ihe 
speaking of other matters they fell to discourse ■^■""'™'i"^ <<» 
about the JNile and how no one knew the sources 

■ of it ; and Etearchos said that once there came to him men of the 
Nasamonians {this is a Libyan race which dwells in the Syrtis, 
and also in the land to the East of the Syrtis reaching to no great 

■ distance), and when the Nasnmonians caine and were asked by 
him whether they were able to tell him anything more than he 
knew about the desert parts of Libya, they said that there had 
betin among them certain sons of chief men, who were of unruly 
^disposition; and these when they grew up to be men had devised 
^^various other extravagant things and also they had told off by 
^tot five of themselves to go to see the desert parts of -Libya and 

»to try whether they could discover more than those who had 
previously explored furthest: for in those parts of Libya 
which are by the Northern Sea, beginning from Egypt and 
going as far as the headland of Soloeis, which is the extreme 
point of Libya, Libyans (and of them many races) extend 
along the whole coast, except so much as the Hellenes and 
Phenicians hold; but in the upper parts, which he above the 
sea-coast and above those peoi>le whose land comes down 
t o the sea, Libya is full of wild beasts ; and in the parts above 
Hihe land of wild beasts it is full of sand, terribly waterless and 
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utterly desert TheSe yOUng men then (said they), beif>g sent 
out by their comiamons well furnished with supplies of water 
atid provisions, went first through the inhabited country, and 
after they had passed through this they came to the country of 
wild beasts, and after this they passed through the desert, mak- 
ing their journey towards the West Wind ; and having passed 
through a great tract of simd in many days, they saw at last trees 
growing in a level place ; and having come up to them, they 
were beginning to pluck the fruit which was upon the trees: 
but as they began to pluck it, there came upon them small 
men, of less stature than men of the common size, and these 
seized them and carried them away ; and neither could the 
Nasamonians understand anything of their speech nor could 
those who were carrying them off understand anything of the 
speech of the Nasamonians : and they led them (so it was said) 
through very great swamps, andafterpasHing through these they 
came to a city in which all the men were in size like those who 
carried them off and in colour of skin black ; and by the city 
ran a great river, which ran from the West towards the sun- 
rising, and in it were seen crocodiles. S3, Of 
the account given by Etearchos the Ammonian 
let so much suffice as is here said, except that, 
as the men of Kyrene told me, he alleged that 
the Nasamonians returned safe home, and that 
the people to whom they had come were all wizards. Now this 
river which ran by the city,^tearcll^ conjccturtd to be the Nile, 
and moreover reason compels us to think so ; for the Nile flows 
from Libya and cuts Libya through in the midst, and as I conjec- 
ture, judging of what is not known by that which is evident to 
the view, it starts at a distance from its tnouth equal to that of 
the Ister : for the river Ister begins from the Keltoi and the 
city of Pyrcne and so runs that it divides Europe in the 
midst (now the Keltoi are outside the Pillars of Heracles and 
border upon the Kynesians, who dwell furthest towards the 
sunset of all those who have their dwelling in Europe) ; and 
the Ister ends, having its course through the whole of Europe, 
by flowing into the Euxine Sea at the place where the 
Milesians have their settlement of Istria. 34. Now the 
Ister, since it flows through land which is inhabited, is known 
by the reports of many ; but of the sources of the Nile no one 
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can give an account, for the part of Libya through which it 
flows is Tinirihabiteii and desert- About its course however 
so ranch as it was possible to learn by the most diligent in- 
quiry has been told ; and it tuns Otlt into Egypt. Now Egypt 
lies nearly opposite to the mountain districts of Kilikia ; and 
from thence to Sinope, which lies upon the Euxine Sea, is a 
journey iti the same straight hne of five days for a man with- 
out eticumbrattcei^^" and Sinopg lies opposite to the place 
where the Ister runs out into the sea : thus I think that the 
N ile passes through the whole of Libya and is of equal measure 
with the Ister. 
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Of the Nile then let so much suiiGce as has been said. 

35. Of Egypt however I shall make rav re- „. , , , ^ 

, °'\ , . , , -^ , Of the Land of 

port at length, because it has wonders more m K^Ypt iiseir, and 

number th;in any other land, and works too "^' "f^ ■a"'* ™" 

it has to show as much as any land, which are ^^°'" \° "'^^ 

^ ' , . ' , marvels, 

beyond expression great : for this reason then 

more shall be said concerning it. 

The Egyptians in agreement with their climate, which is 
unlike any other, and with the river, which shows a nature 
different from all other rivers, established for How iWa land and 
themselves manners and customs in a way its people differ 
opposite lo other men in almost all matters: froi"""oihera. 
for among them the-WDiaen.jre^ueiit-t'be-JEaiket and carry 
on trade, while the men remai n at hom e and %eav^e; and 
whereas others weave ^usMngTlie woof upwards^ tB'e^gyptians 
push it downwards : the men carry their burdens upon theii 
heads and the women upon their shoulders : the women make 
water standing Up and the men crouching down: they ease them- 
selves in their houses and they eat without in the streets, alleging 
as reason for this that it is right to do secretly the thiUgS that 
are unseemly though necessary, but those which are not un- 
seemly, in public: no woman js a minister either of male or 
female divinity, but men of all, both male and female : to sup- 
port their parents the sons are in no way compelled, if they do 
not desire to do so, but the daughters are forced to do so, be 
they never so unwilling, 36. ITie priests of the gods in other 
lands wear long hair, but in Egypt they shave their heads : 
among other men the custom is that in nnouniipg those vbom 
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the matter concerns lODSt nearly hav£ tEieir hair cut short, 
but the Egyptians, when deaths occur, let their hair grow long, 
buth that on the head and that on the chin, having before 
been close shaven : other men have their daily living sepa- 
rated from beasts, but Ihe Egyptians have theirs together with 
beasts : other men live on wheat and on barley, but to any one 
of the Egyptians who makes his living on these it is a great 
(reproach ; they make their bread of maize,^^ which some call 
ggglt^aB tji^j. knead dough with their feet and clay with their 
"hands, with which also they gather up dung : and whereas other 
meni except such as have learnt otherwise from the Egyptians, 
have their members as nature made them, the Egyptians 
practise circumcision : as to garments, the men wear two each 
and the wonnen but one : and whereas others make fast the 
rings and ropes of the sails Optside the ship, the Egyptians do 
this inside : finally in the writing of characters and reckoning 
with pebbles, while the Hellenes carry the hand from the left to 
the right, the Egyptians do this from the right to the left ; and 
doing so they say that they do it themselves rightwise and the 
Hellenes leftwise: and they use two kinds of characters for 
writing, of wliich the one kind is called sacred and the other 
common.*" 

37. rThey are religious excessively beyond all other men, 
and witri regard to this they have customs as follows ; — they 
The religion of <lrif^ from cUpS of brOnse and rinse them out 
ibe Egypiians,— every day, and not some only do this but all: 
and first of iheir ^^ey wear garments of linen always newly washed, 
pun caioiLs, ^^^ ^^^ ^j^^^ make a special point of prac- 
tice : they circumcise themselves for the Sske of cleanliness, 
preferring to be clean rather than comely. The priests shave 
ihcn of iteir themsclves all over their body every other day, so 
pripsis, ^iiaT; no iice or any other foul thing may come to 

be upon them when they minister to the fjods ; and the priests 
wear garments of linen only and sandals of papyrus, and any 
other garment they may not Cake nor other sandals ; these 
wash themselves in cold water twice in the day and twice again 
in the night ; and other religious services they perform (one 
may almost say) of infinite number.*'^ They enjoy also good 
things not a few, for they do not consume Of spend anything 
of their own substance, but there is sacred bread baled for 
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them and they have each great quantity of flesh of oxen 
and geese coining in to them each day, and also wine of 
grapes is given to them ; but it is not permitted to them to 
taste offish ; beans moreover the Egj-ptians do not at all sow 
in their land, and those which grow they neither eat raw nor 
boil for food ; nay the prie&ts do not endure even to look 
upon them, thinking this to be an unclean kind of pulse : and 
there is not one priest only for each of the gods but many, 
and of them one is chief-priest, and whenever a priest dies his 
son is appointed to his place. 

38. The males of the ok kind they consider to belong to 
Epaphos, and on account of him they test them in the follow- 
ing manner : — If the priest sees one single black 
, ? .... i .. -i , 1 c T^*^ sacrifices, 

hair upon the beast he counts it not clean lor 

sacrifice; and one of the priests who is appointed for the 
purpose makes investigation of these matters, both when the 
beast is standing upright and when it is lying on its back, draw- 
ing out its tongue moreover, to see if it is clean in respect of 
■the appointed signs, which I shall tell of in another part of 
the iiistory :*^ he looks also at the hairs of the tail to see 
if it has them growing in the natural manner : and if it be 
clean in respect of all these things, he marks it with a piece of 
papyrus, rolling this round the horns, and then when he has 
plastered seaUng-earth over it he sets upon it the seal of his 
signet-ring, and after that they take the animal away. £ut for 
one who Sacrifices a beast not staled the penalty appointed 
is death. 39. In this way then the beast is tested ; and their 
appointed manner of sacrifice is as follows : — they lead the 

I seated beast to the altar where they happen to be sacrificing, 
and then kindle a fire : after that, having poured libations of 
wine over the altar so that it runs down upon the victim and 
having called upon the god, they cat its throat, and having 
cut its throat they sever the head from the body. The body 
Iheti of the beast they flay, but upon the head *^ they make 
imany imprecations first, and then they who have a market and 
Hellenes sojourning among them for trade, these carry it to the 
market-place and sell it, while they who have no Hellenes 
among thetn cast it away into the river: and this is the form 
of imprecation which they utter upon the heads, praying 
;hat if any evil be about to befall either themselves who 
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are offering sacrifice or the land of Egypt in general, it may 
come rather upon this head- Now as regards the heads 
of the beists which are sacrificed and the pounng over 
them of the wine, all the Egyptians have the same customs 
equally for all their sacriiices ; and by reason of this custom 
none of the Egyptians eat of the head either of this or 
of any other kind of animal: 40, but the manner of disem- 
bowelling the victims and of burning them is appointed 
among them diiFerently for different sacrifices ; 1 shall speak 
however of the sacrifices to that goddess whom they regard as 
the greatest of all, and to whom they celebrate tlie greatest 
feast — ^\'hen they have flayed the bullock and made impreca- 
tion> they take out the whole of its lower entrails but leave in 
the body the upper entrails and the fat ; and they sever from it 
the legs and the end of the loin and the shoulders and the 
neck: and this done, tliey fill the rest of the body of the 
animal with consecrated^'* loaves and honey and raisins and fi^ 
and frankincense and myrrh and every other kind of spices, and 
having filled it with these they offer it, pouring over it great 
abundance of oil. They make their sacrifice after fasting, and 
while the offerings are being burnt, they all beat themselves for 
mourning, and when they have finished beating themselves 
they sec forth as a feast that which they left tinburnt of the 
sacrifice. 4il. The clean males then of the ox kind, both 
fu!l-growti animals and calves, are sacrificed by all the Egyp- 
Cow5 are not tians ; the females however they raay not sacri- 
saerifiped, bein^ fice, but these are sacred to IsJs^fo r the figure of 
sacred lo ihe j^jg j^ ;,-j [he form of a woman with cow*s horns, 

goddess !si.S. ^- ,- — ~r-i— n - — "" T^"— ~_i_r "'""^ j 

just as tlie Mellenes present lo itTprctures, and 



all the Egyptians without distiijftion reverence cows far more 

than any otlur kind of cattle \^ox which reason neither man 

nor woman of Egyptian raceNtould kiss a man who is a 

Hellene on the mouth, nor will they use a knife or roasting- 

apits or a caldron belonging to a Hellene, nor taste of 

the flesh even of a clean animal if it has been cut with the 

knife of a Hellene.* And the cattle of this 
^Bbmaiof ^j^^ ^j^j^^ ^.^ ^^^^ ^^^^ jj^ jl^^ following 

manner; — the females they cast into the river, 
but the males they bury, each people in the suburb of their 
town, with one of the horns, or sometimes both, protruding to 
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ce; and when the bodies have rotted away and 

the appointed time comes on, then to each city comes a boat*^ 

from that which is called the island of Prosopitis (this is in 

the Delta, and the extent of its circuit is nine schoincs). In 

this island of Prosopitis is situated, besides many other cities, 

that one fronti which the boats come to take up the bones of 

the oxen, and the name of the city is A.iarbechis,^nd in it 

there is set up a holy temple of Aphrodite. From this city 

many go abroad in various directions, some to one city and 

others to another, and when they have dug up the bones of the 

oxen they carry them off, and coming together they bury them 

tn one sing;le place. In the same manner as they bury the 

oxen they bury also their other cattle when they die ; for about 

them aho they have the same law laid down, and these also 

they abstain from killing. 

42. Now all who have a temple set up to the Theban 

Zeus or who are of the district of Thebes, these, I say, alt 

sacrifice eoats and abstain from sheep : for ^^ ., , 
■^ , ' The sacnnce of 

not all the Egyptians equally reverence the sheepandgoai-i. 
same godg, except only Isis and Osiris (who and especially of 
they say is Dionysos), these they all reverence ^ ^ ^^I'^ "(L 

I alike r but they who have a temple of Mendes 
or belong Co the Mendesian district, these abstain from goats 
and sacrifice sheep. Now the men of Thebes and those 
who after their example abstain from sheep, say that this 
custom was established among them for the cause which 
follows : — Heracles (they say) had an earnest desire to see 
\ Zeus, and Zeus did not desire to be seen of him ; and at 
I last when Heracles was urgent in entreaty Zeus contrived this 
/ device, that is to say, he flayed a ram and held in front of 
him the head of the ram which he had cut ofi", and he put on 
over him the fleece and then showed himself to him. Hence 

I the Egyptians make the image of Zeup; with the face of a ram ; 
and the-Ammomans do so also afi^r their example, being settlers 
both from the Egyptians and from the Ethiopians, and using a 
language which is a medley of both tongues : and in my 
opinion it is from this god that the Ammomans took the name 
which they have, for the Egyptians call Zeus Amun. . The 
'I'bebans then, do not sacrifice rams but hold them sacred for 
[this reason J on one day however in the year, on the feast of 
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Zeus, they cut up in the same manner and flay one sfngle ram 
and cover with its skin the image of Zeus s^f^ then they btjng 
up to it another image of Heracles^ This done, ail who are in 
the temple heat themselves in lamentation for the ram, and then 
they bury it in a sacred tomb. 

43, -Ahout Heracles I heard the account given that he was 
of the nutnber of the twelve gods; but of the other Heracles 
whom the Hellenes know I was not able to 
hear in any part of Egypt n and moreover to 
prove that the Egyptians dta not take the name 
of Heracles from the Hellenes, but rather the 
Hellenes from the Egyptians,-— thai is to say 
those of the Hellenes who gave the name Heracles to the son 
of Arnphitryon, — of that, I say, besides many other evidences 
there is chiefly this, namely that the parents of this Heracles, 
^ piphitry np^fl|iH__Atf^jBfen<^, were both of Egypt by descent,*^ 
and also that the Egyptians say that they do not know the 
names either of Poseidon or of the Dioscuroi, nor have these 
been accepted by them as gods among the other gods ; whereas 
if they had received from the Hellenes the name of any 
divinity, they ivoLild naturally have preserved the memory of 
these most of all, assuming that in those times as now some 
of the Hellenes were wont to make voyages **" and were sea- 
faring folk, as I suppose and as my judgment compels me to 
think; so that the Egyptians would have leamt the names of 
these gods even more than that of Heracles. In fact however 
Heracjes jsa very ancient ^ Egy ptian ..godj and (as they say 
themselves) it is seventeen thousand yeat^ to the beginning of 
the reign of Amasis from the time when the twelve gods, of 
whom they CoUnt that Heracles is one, were begotten of the 
eight gods. 44. I moreover, desiring to know something 
certain of these matters so far as might be, made a voyage also 
to Tyre of Phenicia, hearing that in that place there was a 
holy temple of Heracles ; and I saw that it was richly fur- 
nished with many votive offerings besides, and especially there 
were in it two pillars,''^ the one of pure gold and the other of 
an etnerald stone of such size as to shine by night : ^ and 
having come to speech with the pfiests of tlie god, I asked 
them how long time it was since their temple had been 
Set up ; and these also I found to be at variance with the 
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Hellenes, for they said that at the same time when Tyre was 
founded, the temple of the god also had been set up, and that 
it was a period of two thousand three hundred years since 
their peopLe began to dwell a.t Tyre. I saw also at Tyre 
another temple of Heracles, with the surname Thasian ; and 1 
came to Thasos also and there I found a temple of Heracles 
set up by the Fhenicians, who had sailed out to seek for 
Europa and had colonised Thasos ; and these things happened 
full five generations of men before Heracles the son of 
Amphitryon was born in Hellas. So then my inquiries show 
clearly that Heracles is an ancient god, and those of the 
Hellenes seem to rae to act most rightly who liave two 
temples of Heracles set up, and who sacrifice to the one 
as an immortal god and with the title Olympian, and make 
offerings of the dead *^ to the other as a hero. 45. Moreover, 
besides many other stories which the Hellenes tell without due 
consideration, this tale is especially foohsh which they tell 
about Heracles, namely that when he came to E^ypt, the 
Egyptians put on him wreaths and led him forth ir procession 
to sacrifice him to Zeus ; and he for some time kept quiet, but 
when they were beginning the sacrifice of him at the altar, he 
betook himself to prowess and slew them all. I for my part 
am of opinion that the Hellenes when they tell this tale are 
altogether without knowledge of the nature and customs of the 
Egyptians ; for how should they for whom it is not lawful to 
sacrifice even beasts, except swine ^" and the males of oxen 
and calves (such of them as are clean) and geese, how should 
tltesc sacrifice human beings? Besides this, how is it in 
nature possible that Heracles, being one person only and 
moreover a man (as they as^ertjj should sky many myriads? 
Having said so much of these matters, we pray that we may 
have grace from both the gods and the heroes for our speech. 
4fi. Now the reason why those of the Egyptians whom I 
have mentioned do not sacrifice goats, female or male, is this : — 
the Mendesians count Pan to be one of tlie 



eight 'goHs." {now these eight gods they say came 
into being before the twelve gods), and the 
painters and image-makers represent in painting 
l^jind in sculpture the figure of Pan, just as the 

lellenes do.ivith.^oat's.face.and legs, not supposing him to be 
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rea.lly like this but to resemble the other gods ^^ihe cause he 
ever why they represent him tn this form I prefer not to saj^ \ 
The Mendesians then reverence all goats and the piaieupOTe 
than the females (and the goatherds too have greater Honour 
than other herdsmen), but of the goats one especially is rever- 
enced, and when he dies ihere is great mourning in all the 
Mendesian district: and both the goat and Pan are called in 
the Egyptian tongue Mmde^. Moreover in my lifetime there 
happened in that district this marvel, that is to say a he-goat 
had intercourse with a woman publicly, and this was so done 
that all men might have evidence of it. 

4i7. The pigjs accounted by the Egyptians an abominable 
animal ; and first, if any of them in passing by touch a pig, he 
goes into the river and dips himself forthwith in 
the water together with his garments ; and then 
too swineherds, though they be native Egyptians, 
unlike all others do not enter a.ny of the temples in Egypt, nor is 
anyone willing to give His daughter in marriage ti> one of them 
or to take a wife from among them ; but the swineherds both 
give in marriage to one another and take from one another. 
Now to the other gods the Egyptians do not think it right to 
bat ihey are sacriiice swine J but to the Moon and to Dionj- 
sacrificedto SOS alone at the same limEi""ahd on the same 

ihe Moon and fuiilmoon they sacrifice swine, and then eat their 
to Dionysus, ^ , , ' , , • , , 

flesh : and as to the reason why, when tliey abo- 
minate swine at all their other feasts, they sacrifice them at this, 
there is a story told by the Egyptians ; and this story I know, 
but it is not a seemly one for me to tell. Now the sacrifice of 
the swine to the Moon is performed as follows: — when the priest 
has slain the victim, he puts together the end of the tail and the 
spleen and the caul, and covers them up with the whole of the 
fat of the animal which is about the paunch, and then he offers 
them with fire ; and the rest of the flesh they eal on that day 
of full moon upon which they have held the sacrifice, but on 

Thafcstival (,! ^"^ "^^^ ^'^'^'' ^^''^ '■''^^ "^" "'^'- ''^'^ '^^ *'■ " ^^^ 
Oionysos and poor however among them by reason of the 
the iniHBes«-i>icb scantiness of their means shape pigs of dough 

p5Ss" ^'' ^"^ ^""S ta-ked them they ofFer these as a 

sacrifice. 48. Then for Dionysos on the eve of 

the festival each one kills a pig by cutting its throat before his 



own doors, and after Lhat he gives the pig to the swineherd who 
sold it to hinij to carry away again ; and tlie rest of the feast 
of Dionysos is celebrated by the Egyptiians in the same way as 
by the Hellenes in almost all things except choral dances, but 
instead of ihe plia Uos t hey have invented another contrivance, 
namely iigures of about a cubit in height worked by strings, 
which women carry about the villages, with the privy member 
made to move and not much less in size than the lest of the 
body : and a flute goes before and they follow singing the 
praises of Dionysos. As to the reason why the figure has this 
member larger than is natural and moves it, though it moves 
no other part of the body, about this there is a sacred story_ 
told._ 49. Now 1 think that Melainpus the q'jj^j theworship 
son of Amytheon was not without knowkdge of this god came 
of these rites of sacrifice, but was acquainted ^ Hciiag frpm 
with them : for Melarapus is be who first set 
forth to the Hellenes the name of Dionysos and the manner 
of sacrifice and the proctssion of the phallas. Strictly speak- 
ing indeed, he when he made it known did not take in 
the whole, but those wise men who came after him made it 
known more at large. Melampus then is he who taught of 
the phallos which 15 carried in procession for Dionysos, and 
[ from him the Hellenes learnt to do that which they do. I 
say then that .Mejampua being a man of ability contrived for 
himself an art of divination, and having learnt from Egypt he 
taught the HeHeneS" many things, and among them those tliat 
concern Dionysos, making changes in some few points of 
them : for I shall not say that that which is done in worship 
.of the god in Egypt came accidentally to be the same with 
[that which is done among the Hellenes, for then these rites 
would have been in character with the Hellenic worship and 
not lately brought in; nor certainly shall I say that the 
Egyptians took from the Hellenes either this or any other 
customary observance : but I think it most probable that 
Melampus learnt the matters concerning Dionysos from 
I Cadmos the Tyrian and from those who came with him from 
•Fhenicia to the land which we now call Bceotia. 

50, Moreover the naming" of almost all the gods has 
come to Hellas from Egypt : for that it has come from the 
Barbarians I find by inquiry is true, and I am of opinion that 
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most probably it has come frorn Egypt^ because, except in the 
case of Poseidon and the Dioscuroi (in accordance with that 
fts also ihcnnm- which I have said before), and also of Hera and 
ing of most gods, Hestia and Themis and the Charites and Ker- 
b«t npt of all. ej-js^ ti,g Egyptians have had the names of all 

the other gods in their country for all time. What I say here 
is that which the Egyptians say themselves : but as for the gods 
whose names they profess that they do not know, these I think 
received their naming from the Pelasgians, except Poseidon ; 
but about this god the Hellenes learnt from the Libyans, for 
no people except the Libyans have Iiad the name of Poseidon 
from the first and have paid honour to this god always. Nor, 
it may be added, have the Egyptians any custom of worshipping 
heroes. 51. These observances theo, and others besides these 
which I shall mention, the Hellenes have adopted from the 
Egyptians ; hut to make, as they do, the images of Hermes 
with ^& phaUos they have learnt not from the Egyptians but 
from the f elasgiatis, the custom having been received by the 
Athenians first of all the Hellenes and from these by the rest ; 
for just at the time when the Athenians were beginning to 
rank among the Hellenes, the Pelasgians became dwellers 
with them in their land, and from this very cause it was 
that they began to be counted as Hellenes. Whosoever has 
been initiated in the my5terieH of the Cabeiroi, which the Samo- 
thrakians perform having received them from the Pelasgians, 
that man knows the meaning of my speech ; for these very 
Pelasgians who became dwellers with the Athenians used to 
dwell before that time in Samothrake, and from them the 
Samothrakians received their mysteries. So then the Athen- 
ians were the first of the Hellenes who made the images of 
Hermes with \)ne pfiaJhs, having learnt from the Pelasgians; 
and the Pelasgians told a sacred story about it, which is 
set forth in the mysteries in Samothrake. 62. Now the 
Pelasgians formerly were wont to make all their sacrifices 
calUng upon the gods in prayer, as I know from that which I 
heard at Dodona, but they gave no title or name to any of 
them, for they had not yet heard any, but they called them 
gods (Seoijs) from some such notion as this, that they had set 
(^Bivrd) in order all things and so had the distribution of every- 
thing, Afterwards when much time had elapsed, they learnt 
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from Egypt the names of the gods, all except Dionysos, for his 

name they learnt longafterwardsj and after a time the Pelasgians 

consulted the Orael^-atJJodona about the names, for this 

prophetic seat is accounted to b'e the most ancient of the 

Oracles whidi are among the Hellenes, and at that time it was 

the only one. So when the Pelasgians asked the Oracle at 

Dodona whether they should adopt the names which had come 

from the Barbarians, the Oracle in reply bade them make use 

of thfi names. From this time they sacrificed using the names 

of the gods, and from the Pelasgians the Hellenes afterwards 

received them : 63, but whence the several ^ods had their 

binh, or whether they all were from the beginning, and of what 

form they are, ttiey did not learn till yesterday, as it were, or 

the day before : for Hesiod. and Homer I suppose were four 

hundred years before my time and not more, and these are 

they who made a theogony for the Hellenes and gave the 

titles to the gods and distributed to them honours and arts, 

and set forth their forms : but the poets who are said to have 

been before these men were really m my opinion after them. 

Of these things the first are said by the priestesses of Dodona, 

and the latter things, those namely which liave regard to 

Hesiod and Homer, by myself, 

54. "i^s re[rflrds the Oracles both that among the Hellenes 

and that in Libya, the Egyptians tell the following taleTJ The 

priests of the Theban Zeus told me that two ^^ „ , 
•^ . , . , , .1,1 TheOrsde at 

women m the service oi the temple liad been Dodona in HeUas, 

carried away from Thebes by Phenicians, and audof Ammon in 

that they had heard that one of them had been ^'^y"; ^f^' foU' 
, , ' , , ,, , , . , were from Fgypl. 

sold to go into Libya and the other to the 
Hellenes ; and these women, they said, were they who first 
founded the prophetic seats among the nations which have been 
named : and when I inquired whence they knew so perfectly of 
this tale which they told, they ^aid in reply that a great search 
had been made by the priests after these women, and that they 
had not been able to find them, but they had heard afterwards 
this tule about them which they were telling. 56. This I 
heard from the priests at Thebes, and what follows is said by 
the prophetesses ^^ of Dodona, They say that two black 
doves flew from Thebes in Egypt, and came one of them to 
Libya and the other to their land. And this latter settled 
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upon an oak-tree^ and spoke with human voice, saying 
that it was necessary that a prophetic seat of Zens should be 
established in that place ; and they supposed that that was 
of the gods which was announced to them, and made one 
accordingly : and the dove which went away to the Libyans, 
they say, bade the Libyans make an Oracle of Amm&n; and 
this also is of Zeus. The priestesses ofDodona, told me 
these things, of whom the ~"eiaSsE^ was named Fromeneia, 
the next after her Timarete, and the youngest Nicandra; 
and the other people of Dodonn who were engagt^d about the 
temple gave accounts agreeing with theirs. 56. I however 
have an opinion about the matter as follows : — If the Phe- 
nicians did in truth carry away the consecrated women and 
sold one of them into Ubya and the other into Hellasj I 
suppose that in the country now called Hellas^ which was 
formerly called Pelasgia, this woman wa? sold into the land 
of the 'i'hesprotiaiis ; and then being a slave tbere she set 
up a sanctuary of Zeus under a real oak-tree;" as indeed 
it was natural that buing an attendant of the sanctuary of 
Zeus at 'I'hebes, she should there, in the place to which she 
had come, have a memory of him; and after this, when she 
got understanding of the Hellenic tongue, she established an 
Oracle, and she reported, I suppose, that her sister had been 
so-Id in Libya by the same Phenicians by whom she herself 
had been sold, 57. Moreover, 1 think that the women were 
cS-lled doves by the people of Dodona for the reason that they 
were Barbarians and because it seemed to them that they 
uttered voice likt; birds j but after a time (they say) the dove 
spoke with human voice, that is when the woman began to 
speak so that they could understand ; but so long as she spoke 
a Barbarian tongue she seemed to them to be uttering voice 
like a bird : for if it had been really a dove, how could it 
speak with human voice? (And in saying that the dove was 
black, they indicate that the- woman was Egyptian. The ways 
of delivering oracles too at Thebes in Egypt and at Dodona 
closely resemble one another, as it happens, and also the 
method of divination by victims has come from EgypL i 

68» Moreover, it is true also that the Egyptians were the 
first of men who made solemn assemblies^ and processions and 
approaches to the temples,^ and from them tlie Hellenes have 
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learnt tliem, and my evidence for this is that tT»e Egy[)tian 
celebrations of these have been held from a very ancient time, 
whereas the Hellenic were introduced*' but lately. 5ft. The 
Egyptians hold their solemn assemblies not -jiie rclietous 
once in the year but often, especially and with assemblies of the 
the greatest zeal and devotion ^ at the city of ^yp'i^s, 
Eubastis for Artemis, and next at Eusiris for Isis ; for in this 
last-named city there is a very great temple of Tsls, and this city 
stands in the middle of the Delta of Egypt ; nowlsis is in the 
tongue of the Hellenes Demeter : thirdly, they have a solemn 
assembly at the city of Sais for Athene, fourthly at Heliopolis 
for the Sun (Helios), fifthly at the city of Buto in honour of 
Leto, and sixthly at the city of Papreniis for Ares. 60. 
Now, when they are coming to the city of ^ ,. - 
, Jlubastis they do as follows ; — they sail men 
and women together, and a great multitude of each sex in 
every boat; and some of the women have rattles and rattle 
with them, while some of the men play the flute during the 
whole time of the voyage, and the rest, both women and men, 
sing and clap their hands ; and when as they sail they come 
opposite to any city on the way they bring the boat to land, 
and some of the women continue to do as I have said, others 
cry aloud and jeer at the women in that city, some dance, and 
some stand up and pull up their garments. This they do by 
every city along the river-bank ; and when they come to 
Bubastis they hold festival celebrating great sacrifices, and 

I more wine of grapes is consumed upon that festival than 
during the whole of the rest of the year. To this place {so 
say the natives) they come together year by year *^ even to the 
number of seventy myriads'*"" of men and women, besides 
children. 61. Thus it is done here ; and how . . 

they celebrate the festival in honour of Isis 

I at the city of Busiris has been told by me before : ^^ for, as T 
said, they beat themselves in mourning after the sacrifice, all 
of them both men and women, very many myriads of people ; 
but for whom they beat themselves it is not permitted to me 
by religion to say: and so many as there are of the Carians 
dwelling in Egypt do this even more than the Egyptians 
themselves, inasmuch as they cut their foreheads also with 
■knives ; and by this it is manifested that they are strangers and 
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not Egyptians. 62. At the times when they gather together 
at the city of Sais for their sacrifices, on a certain night ^■^ 

they all kindle la-iTips many in number m the 
atS4la(wdtliihe ^ ^ ^ j^ houses; now the 

fcsuviLl of lamps . f r ii r 1^ j -1 ■ j 

lamps are saucers full of salt and oil mi:(ed, 

and the wick floats by itself on the surface, and this burns 
during the whole night; and to the festival is given the 
name Lychmmia (the lighting of lamps). Moreover those of 
the Egyptians who have not come to this solemn assembly 
observe the night of the festival and themselves also light 
lamps all of them, and thus not in Sais alone are they lighted, 
but over all Egypt : and as to the reason why light and 
honour are allotted to this night,"- about this there is a 
ai Hciiopolis sacred story told. 63. To HeliopoUs and Buto 
Buio, Papremis they go year by year and do sacrifice only: but at 
(where there is a. papremis they do sacrifice and worship as else- 
ig t wi cu 5). ,^jjgjg^ 3_j,^ besides that, when the sun begins 
to go down, while some few of the priests are occupied with 
the image of the god, the greater number of them stand in the 
entrance of the temple with wooden clubs, and other persons 
to the number of more than a thousand men with purpose to 
perform a vow, these also having all of them slavey of wood, 
stand in a body opposite to those; and the image, which is in 
a small shrine of wood covered over with gold, they take out on 
the day before to another sacred building. The few then who 
have been left about the image, draw a wain with four wheels, 
which bears the shrine and the image that is within the shrine, 
and the other priests standing in the gateway try to prevent it 
from entering, and the men who are under a vow come to the 
assistance of the god and strike them, while the others defend 
themselves."* Then there comes to be a hard fight with 
staves, and they break one another's heads, and I am of 
opinion that many even die of the wounds they receive; the 
Egyptians however told me that no one died. This solemn 
assembly the people of the place say that they established 
for the following reason : — the mother of Ares, Ehey say, used 
to dwell in this temple, and Arcs, having been brought up 
away from her, when he grew up came thither desiring to visit 
his mother, and the attendants of his mother's temple, not 
liaving seen him before, did not permit him to pass in, but 
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jay ; and he brought men to help him from another 
city and handled roughly the attendants of the temple, and 
entered' to visit his mother. Hence, they &ay, this e?[change 
of blows has become the custom in honour of Ares upon his 
festival, 

64. "^The Egyptians were the first who made it a point of 
religion not to b'e with women in temples, nor to enter 
into temples after going away from women 

Tcithoat first bathing; for almost all other men K^^.pt'^lns^con- 
except the Egyptians and the Hellenes li^ cemirg ihpir 
with women in temples and enter itito a temples (wherein 
temple after going away from women without 
bathing, aijice they hold that there is no dilfer- 
ence in this respect between men and beasis : for they say that 
they see beasts and the various kinds of birds coupling together 
both in the temples and in the sacred enclosures of the gods ; 
if then this were not pleasing to the god, the beasts yould 
not do so. 

65. Thus do these defend that which they do, which 
by me is disallowed : but the Egyptians are excessively 
cafefl]l in theii observances, both th Other The animals of 
matters which concern the sacred rites and 
also in those which follow : — Egypt, Chough it 



they agree wilh 
Ihc Hellenes), / 



Etopt, nnd Ihat 
they arc all 
sacTGil. 



(borders upon Libya,"'* does not very much 
abound in wild animals, but such as they have are one and 
all accounted by them sacred, some of them living with men 
and others not. But if I should say for what reasons the sacred 
animals have been thus dedicated, I should fall into discourse 

kof matters pertaining to the gods, of which I most desire 
not to speak ; and what I have actually said touching slightly 
upon them, I said because I was constrained by necessity. 
About these animals there is a custom of this kind :^-persons 

■ have been appointed of the Egyptians, both men and women, 
to provide the food for each kind of beast separately, and their 
office goes down from father to son ; and those who dwell in 
the various cities perfonn vows to them thus, that is, when they 
make a vow to the god to whom the animal belongs, they 
shave the head of their children either the whole or the half or 
the third part of it, and then set the hair in the balance against 
silver, and whatever it weighs, this the man gives to the person 
VOL. I L 
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who provides for the animals, and she cuts up fish of equal 
value and gives it for food to the animals. Thus food for their 
support has been appointed : and if any one kill any of these 
animals, the penalty, if he do it with his own will, is death, and 
if against his will, such peMlty as the priests may appoint : but 
whosoever shall Icill an ibis or a hawk, whether it be with his 
will or Jtgaifist his will, must die. 66. Of the 
animals that live with men there are ^reat num- 
bers, and would be many more but for the accidents -which 
befall the cats. For when the females have produced young 
they are no longer in the habit of going to the males, and 
these seeking to be united with them are not able. To this end 
then they contrive as follows, — they either take away by fOrce 
or remove secretly the young from the females and kill them 
{but after killing they do not eat them), and the females being 
deprived of their young and desiring more, therefore come to 
the males, for it is a creature that is fond of its young. More- 
over when afire occurs, the cats seem to he divinely possessed;** 
for while the Egyptians stand at intervals and look after the 
cats, not taking any care to extinguish, the fire, the cats slipping 
through or leaping Over the men, jump into the fire ; and when 
this happens, great mourning comes upon the Egyptians. And 
in whatever houses a cat has died by a natural death, all those 
who dwell in this house shave their eyebrows only, but those 
in whose houses a dog has died shave their whole body and 
also their head. 87. The cats when they are 
SiSipu ^^^^, ^'^ carried_ away to sacred buildings in 
the city of Bubastis, where after being embalmed 
thcy are buried ; but the dogS they bury each people in iheir 
own city in sacred tombs; and the ichnDumons are buried 
just in the same way as the dogs. The shrew-mice however 
and the hawks they cany away to lhe-ci^_of^uto, and the 
ibi&es to HerniOpolis;*^ the bears (which are not commonly 
seen) and the wolves, not much larger in size than foxes, they 
bury on the spot where they are found lyitig. 

63. Of the crocodile, the nature is as follows : — during the 

four most wintry months this creature eats nothing : she has 

four feet and is an animal belonging to the 

land and the water both : for she produces and 

hatches eggs on the land, and the most part of the day she re- 
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mains upon dry land, hut the whole of the night in the river, 
far the water, in truth is warmer than the unclouded open air and 
the dew. jdi all the mortal creatures of which we have know- 
ledge thia'grows to the greatest bulk from the smallest begin- 
ning ; for the eggs which she pioduces are not much larger 
than those of geese and the newly-hatched young one is in pro- 
portion to the egg, but as he grows he hecom^es as much as 
seventeen cubits long a.nd sometimes yet larger. ' He has eyes 
like those of a pig and teeth large and tusky, in proportion to the 
siae of his body; but imlJke all other beasts.. hegrowa no 
tongue, neither does he move his lower jaw, but brings the 
uppef^aw towards the lower, being in this too unlike :ill other 
beasts. He has moreover strong claws and a scaly hide upon 
his back which cannot be pierced ; and he is blind in_ th^ 
water, but in the air he is of very keen .■iight. Since he has his 
living in the water he keeps his mouth all full within o f leeches ; 
and whereas all other birds and beasts fly from him, the 
Irochilus is a creature which is at peace with him, seeing that 
fro mliCT he receives benefit; for the crocodile having come 
out of the water to the land and then having opened his 
mouth {this he is wont to do generally towards the West 
Wind), the troehilus upon that enters into his mouth and 
swallows down the leeches, and he being benefited is pleased 
and does no harm to the trochilus. 69. Now for soineof th^ 
Egyptians the crocodiles are sacred animals, and for others not 
50, but they treat them on the contrary as enemies : those how- 
ever who dwell about Thebes and about the lake of Moiris 
hold themtp be most sacred, and each of these two peoples' 
keeps one crocodile selected from the whole number, which has 
been trained to tameness, and they put hanging ornaments of 
molten stone and of gold into the ears of these and anklets 
round the front feet, and they g[ve them food appointed and 
victims of sacrifices and treat them as well as possible while 
they livCf and after they are dead they bury them in sacred 
tombs, embalming them : but those who dwell about the city 
of Elep hantine even eat them, not holding them to be sacred. 
They are called not crocodiles hv.\_ckampsai, and the lonians 
gave thera the name of crocodile, comparing their form to that 
of the crocodiles (lizards) which appear iii their countr-y in 
-the stone walls. 70, There are many ways in use of catching 




them and of various kinds : I shall describe that which to me 

seems the most worthy of being told. A man puts the back 

of a pig upon a hoqk as bait, a-nd lets it go into 

^Ih'hL!"^ the middle of the river, while he himself upon 

the bank of the river has a young live pig, 

which he beats; and the crocodile hearing its cries makes for 

the direction of the sound, and when he finds the pig's back 

he swallows it down : then they pull, and when he is drawn 

out to land; first of all the hunter forthwith plasters up his eyes 

with mud, and having so done he very easily gets the mastery 

of him, but if he does not do so he has much trouble. 

71. The river-horse^.is aacredi n the district of Papremis. 
but for the othet-Eg^tians he is not saere^ ; and ^KisTsThe 

— \ ^^ appearance'whTcKTie present : he is four-footed, 

Dotamus'^'*' cloven-hoofed like an os,"^ fla.t-nosed, with a 
mane like a horse and showing teeth like tusks, 
with a tail and voice like a horse, and in size as large as the 
largest ox; and his hide is so exceedingly thick that when it 
and oilier ^'^ been dried shafts of javelins are mad^ of it- 

animals of itic 72< There are moreover otters in the river, 
"'^'■' which they consider to be sacred j and of fish 

also they esteem that which is called tlie iepidotos to be sacred, 
and also the eel ; and these they say are sacred to the Nile : 
and of birds the fox-goose. 

73. There is also another sacred bird called the phcenix 
which I did not myself see except in palh'fingj^rln Truth htJ" 
^ comes to them very rarely, at intervals, as the 
(se4 bm once P^^ple of Heliopolis say, of five hundred years ; 
in five hundred and these say that he comes regularly when his 
y^^^ )'.""<' .^'^^'' father dies ; and if he be like the painting, He 
faUier''^ ' '^ ^'" this "sTze and nature, that is to say, some 
of his feathers are of gold colour and others red, 
and in outline and size he is as nearly as possible like an eagle. 
This bird they say (but I cannot believe the^oiyT'contnvffi ' 
as follows : — setting forth from Arabia he conveys his father, 
they say, to the temple of the Sun (Helios) plastered up in 
myrrh, and buries him in the temple of the Sun; and he con- 
veys him thus ; — he forms first an egg of myrrh as large as he 
is able to carry, and then he makes trial of carrying it, and 
whtn he has made trial sufEcientlyj then he hollows out the 
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egg and places his father within it and plasters over with other 
myrrh that part of the egg where he hollowed it out to put 
H his father in, and when his father is laid in it, it proves (they 

■ say) to be of the same weight as it was ; and after he has 
plastered it up, he conveys the whole to Egypt to the temple 

»of the Sun, Thi]s they say that this bird does. 
74. There are also about Th ebes sacred serpents, not at 
all harmful to men, which are smalTin size~and have two horns 
growing from the top of the head : these they 
bury when they die in the temple of Zeus, for 
to this god they say that they are sacred. 75. 

I There is a region moreover in Arabia, situated nearly over 
against the ctty^ of Buto, to which place I came to inquire 
about the wirigedsCTpSnGi: and when I came . , 

thither I saw bones of serpents and spines in 
quantity so great that it is impossible to make report of the 
number, and there were heaps of spines, some heaps large and 
others less large and others smaller still than these, and these 

■ heaps were many in number. This region in which the spines 
" are scattered upon the ground is of the nature of an entrance 

from a narrow mountain pass to a great plain, which plain 

» adjoins the plain of Egypt; and the story goes that at the 
beginning of spring-winged^ serpents from Arabia fly towards 
Egypt, and the birds called [bises meet them at the entrance 
to this country and do not suffer tTie serpents to go by but kill 
them. On account of this deed it is (say the Arabians) that 
« the ibis has come to be greatly honoured by the Egj-ptians, 
H and the Egyptians also agree that it is for this rea.son that they 
honour these birds. 76. The outward form of the ibig is 
this"; — it is a deep black all over, and has legs 
H like those of a crane and a very curved beak, 
^ and in size it is about equal to a rail: this is the appearance 
of the black kind which fight with the serpents, hut of those 
^ which most crowd round men's feet (for there are two several 
^P kinds of ibises) the head is bare and also the whole of the throat, 
and it is white in feathering except the head and neck and the 
extremities of the wings and the rump (in all these parts of 
which I have spoken it is a deep black), while in legs and in 
the form of the head it resembles the other. As for the serpent 
ijts form is like that of the watersnake \ and it has wings not 
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feathered but most nearly resembling the wings of the bat. Let 
so much suffice as has been said now concerning sa-cred animals. 

77. (Of the Egyptians themselves, those who dwell in the 
part of ^ypt which is sown for crops ^^ pra-ctise memory more 
Habits of ihe ^^'^^ any Other men and are the most learned in 
Egypiians of history by far of all those of whom I have had 
ihe Com-iitnd, gxperience : and their manner of life is as fol- 
lows -Pj-For three successive days in each month they purge, 
hunting after health with emetics and clysters, and they think 
that all the diseases which exist are produced in men by the 
food on which they live : for the Egyptians are from other 
causes also the must healthy oFalL men ne>;t after the Libyans 
(in ray opinion on account of the seasons, because the seasons 
do not change, for by the changes of things generally, and 
especially of the seasons, diseases are most apt to be produced 
in men), and as to their diet, it is as follows: — they eat bread, 
making loaves of maize, which they call kylkstis, aad they use 
habitually a wine made out of barley, for vTnes they have not 
in their land. Of their fish some they dry in the sun and then 
eat them without cooking, others they eat ciired in brine. Of 
birds they eat quails and ducks and small birds without cook- 
ing, after first curing them ; and everything else which they 
have belonging to the class of birds or fishes, except such 
as have been set apart by them as sacred, they eat roasted 
or boiled. 7S. In the entertainments of the rich among 
them, when they have finished eating, a man bears round 
a wooden figure of a dead body in a coffin, made as like 
the reality as may be both by painting and carving, and 
measuring about a cubit or tu'o cubits each way ;™ and this 
he shows to each of those who are drinking together, say- 
ing : ""When thou lookest upon this, drink and be merry, for 
thou shall be such as this when thou art dead." Thus they 
do at their carousals. 79. The customs which they practise 
are derived froTn. their fathers and they do not 
acquire others in addition ; but besides other 
customary things among them which are worthy 
of mention, they have one song,** that of Linos, 
the same who is sun^ of both in Phenicia and 
in Cyprus and elsewherCj having however a name diiferenl 
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according to the various nations. This song agrees exactly 
with that which the Hellenes sing calling on the name of 
Linos,™ so that besides many oth« things about which I wonder 
among t^jose matters which concern Egypt, I wonder especially 
about this, namely whence they got the_ 5ong of Linos.'" It 
is evident however that~ they have sung This" song from im- 
memorial time, and in the Egyptian tongue Linos is called 
^taneros. The Egyptians told me that he was the only son 
of him who first became king of Egypt, and that he died before 
his time and was honoured with these lamentations by the 
Egyptians, and that this was their first and only song. £0, In 
another respect the Egyptians are in agreement with some of 
the Hellenes, namely with the Lacedemonians, but not with 
the rest, that is to say, the younger of them when they meet 
the elder give way and move out of the path, and when their 
elders approach they rise out of [heir seat In this which 
follows however they are not in agreement with any of the 
Hellenes, — instead of addressing one another in the roads 
they do reverence, lowering tlieir hand down to their knee. 
81. They wear tunics of linen abont their legs with fringes, 

which they call calasiris ; above these they have „ 

■' , , . , , ' „ Dress, 

garments of white wool thrown over : woollen 

garments however are not taken into the temples, nor are they 
buried with them, for this is not permitted by religion. In 
these points they are in agreement with the observances called 
Orphic and Bacchic (which are really Egyptian),'^ and also 
with those of the Pythagoreans, for one who takes part in 
these mysteries is also forbidden by religious rule to be 
buried in woollen garments ; and about this there is a sacred 
story told. 

82A.Besides these things the Egyptians have found out also 
to what god each month and each day belongs, and what 
fortunes a man will meet with who is born on 
any particular day, and how he will die, and p,^J^^' "^ 
what kind of a man he will be : and these in- 
ventions were taken up by those of the Hellenes who occupied 
themselves about poesy\ Portents too have been found out by 
them more than by all other men besides ; for when a 
portent has happened, they observe and write down the 
event which comes of it, and if ever afterwards anything re- 
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sembling this happens, ihey believe that the event which conies 

of it will be similar. 83. Their divination is 

ordered thus : — the art is assigned not to any 

man but to certain of the gods, for there are in their land 

Oracles of Heracles, of Apollo, of Athene, of Artemis, of Ares, 

and of Zeus, and moreover that which they hold most in honour 

of all, namely the Oracle of Leto which is in the city of Buto. 

The manner of divination howevet is not established among 

them according to the same fashion everywhere, but is different 

in different places. 84i. The art of medicine 

among them is distributed thus : — each physician 

is a physician of one disease and of no more; and the whole 

country is full of physicians, for some profess themselves to be 

physicians of the eyes, others of the head, others of the teeth, 

others of the affections of the stomach, and others of the more 

obscure ailments, 

85. Their fashions of mourning and of burial are these : — 

Whenever any household has lost a man who is of any regard 

^ , amonzst them, the whole number of women of 

Funerals, , , ° t \ - \ , i ■ i i 

that house tortliwitn plaster over their heads or 

even then- faces with mud. Then leaving the coqjse within the 
house they go themselves to and fro about the city and beat 
themselves, with their garments bound up by a girdle ^' 
and their breasts exposed, and with them go all the women 
who are related to the dead man, and on the other side the 
men beat themselves, they too having their garments bound up 
by a girdle ; and when they have done this, they then convey 
the body to the embalming. 86, In this occu- 
pation certain persons employ themselves 
regularly and inherit this as a craft. These, 
whenever a corpse is conveyed ta them, show to those who 
brought it wooden models of corpses made like reality by 
painting, and the best of the ways of embalming they say is 
that of him whose name I think it impiety to mention when 
speaking of a matter of such a kind ; '^ the second which they 
show is less good than this and also less expensive; and the 
third is the least expensive of all. Having told them about 
this, they inquire of them in which way they desire the 
corpse of their friend to be prepared. Then they after they 
have agreed for a certain price depart nut of the way, 
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others being left behind in the buildings embalm according to 
the best of these ways thus : — First with a crooked iron tool 
they draw out the britin through the nostrils, extracting it partly 
thus and partly by pouring in drugs ; and after tliis with a sharp 
stone of Ethiopia they make a cut along the side and take 
out the whole contents of the belly, and when they have cleared 
ont the cavity and cleansed it vjth palm-wine they cleanse it 
again with spices pounded up : then they fill the belly with 
pure myrrh pounded up and with cassia and other spices 
except frankincense, and sew it together again. Having so 
done they keep it for embalming covered Tip in natron for 
seventy days, but for a longer time than this it is noT^crmitted 
to embalm it; and when the seventy dsys are past, they 
wash the corpse and roll its whole body up in fine linen'* cut 
into bands, smearing these betieath with gum,'^ which the 
Egyptians use generally instead of glue. Then the kinsfolk 
receive it fronn them and have a wooden figure made in the 
shape of a man, and when they have had this made they 
enclose the corpse, a*d having shut it up within, they store it 
then in a sepulchral chamber, setting it to stand upright against 
■ the wall. 87. Thus they deal with the corpses which are pre- 
™ pared in the most costly way; but for those who desire the 
middle way and wish to avoid great cOst they prepare the corpse 
as follows : — having filled their syringes with the oil which is 
got from cedar-wood, with this they forthwith fill the belly of 
the corpse, and this they do without having either cut it open 
or taken out the bowels, but they inject the oil by the breech, 
and having stopped the drench from returning back they keep 

I it then the appointed number of days for embalming, and on 
the last of the days they let the cedar oil come out from the 
belly, which they before put in; and it has such power that it 
brings out with it the bowels and interior organs of the body 
dissolved; and the natron dissolves the flesh, so that there 

■ is left of the corpse only the skin and the bones. When they 
have done this they give back the corpse at once in that 
condition without working upon it any more. 88. The third 
kind of embalming, by which are prepared the bodies of those 
who have less means, is as follows: — they cleanse out the 
belly with a purge and then keep the body for embalming during 
Kthe seventy days, and at once after that they give it baclc to the 
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bringers to carry away. 89.\ The wives of men of rank when 
they die are not gtven at once to be embalmed, nor such 
women as are very beauiifiil at of greater regard than Others, 
but on the third or fourth day after their death (and not before) 
they are <iel]vercd to the embalrfiers. _They do so about this 
matter in order that the embalmers may not abuse their women, 
for they say that one of them was taken once doing so to the 
corpse of a woman lately dead, and his fellow-craftsman gave 
information, 90. "Whenever any one, either of the Egyptians 
themselves or of strangers, is found to have been carried off by 
a crocodile or brought to his death by the river itself, the 
people of any city by which he may liave been cast up on 
land must embalm him and lay him out in the fairest way they 
can and bury liim in a sacred burial-place, nor may any of his 
relations or friends besides touch him, but the priests of the 
Nile themselves handle the corpse and bury it as that of one 
who was something more than man, 

61. Hellenic usages they will by no means follow, and to 
speak generally they follow those of no pther men whatever. 
That ai chem- '^his rule is observed by most of the Egyptians ; 
mis they have a but there is a large city named Chemmis in the 
temple of Perseits Thcban district near Neapolis, and in this city 
aiWeics unlike there is a temple of Perseus the son of Danae 
the other which is of a square shape, and round it grow 

ligypiians, date-palms ; the gateway of the temple is built 

of stone and of very great size, and at the entrance of it 
stand two great statues of stone. Within this enclosure is a 
temple-house™ and in it stands an image of Perseus. These 
people of Chemmis say that Perseus is wont often to appear 
in their land and often within the temple, and that a sandal 
which has been worn by him is found sometimes, being in 
length two cubits, and whenever this appears all Egypt 
prospers. This they say, and they do in honour of Perseus 
after Hellenic fashion thus, — they hold an athletic contest, 
which includes the whole list of games, and they offer in prizes 
cattle and cloaks and skins: and when 1 inquired why to 
them alone Perse lis was wont to appear, and wherefore they 
were separated from all the other Egyptians in that they held 
an athletic contest, they sa.id that Perseus had been bom of 
their city, for Danaos and Lytikeus were men of Chemmis and 
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had sailed to Hellas, and from them they traced a descent and 

came down to Perseus : and they told me that he had come to 

Egypt for the reason which the Hellenes also say, namely to 

bring from Libya the Gorgon's head, and had then visited 

theni also and recognised ail his kinsfolk, and they said that 

he had well learnt the name of Chemmis before he came to 

Egypt, since he had heard it from his mother, and that 

they celebrated an athletic contest for him by his own com- 

njand. 

92. All these are customs practised by the Egyptians who 

dwell above the fens : and those who are settled in the 

fen-land have the same customs for the most 

part as the other Egyptians, both in other '^^ Habits of 
'^ J 1 ■ 1 I V 1-1 iho^e who live lO 

matters and also m triat they live each with one ii,e Fen-land, 

■wife only, as do the Hellenes ; but for economy (wiih ibe piaois 

in respect of food they have invented these a^diish which 

, . , . , , , . , , are found m 

things besides ; — when the river has become ij,^^ landi. 

ful] and the plains have been flooded, there 
grow in the water great numbers of lilies, which the Egyp- 
tians cal l iot as.; these they cut with a sickle and dry in 
the sun, and then they pound that which grows in the 
middle of the lotos and which is like the bead of a poppy, 
and they make of it loaves baked with fire. The root also of 
this lotos is edible and has a rather sweet taste :" it is round 
in shape and about the size of an apple. There are other 
lilies too, in flower resembling roses, which also grow in the 
river, and from them the fruit is produced in a separate vessel 
springing from the root by the side of the plant itself, and 
very nearly resembles a wasp's comb : in this there grow 
edible seeds in great numbers of the size of an olive-stone, and 
they are eaten either fresh '^ or dried. Besides this they pull 
up from the fens the papyrus which grows every year, and 
■the upper parts of it they cat off" and turn to other uses, but 
that which is left below for about a cubit in length they eat 
or sell; and those who desire to have the papyrus at its very 
best bake it in an oven heated red-hot, and then eat it 
Some too of these people live on fish alone, which they dry 
in the sun after having Caught them and taken out the entrails, 
and then when they are dry, they use them for food. 

93.[ Fish which swim in shoals ai« not much produced in 
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the rivers, but are bred in the lakes, a.nd they do as follows:^ 
When there comes upon them the desire to breed, they swim 
out in shoals towards the sea ; and the males lead the way 
shedding forth their milt as they go, while the females, coming 
after and swallowing it up, from it become impregnated : and 
when they have become full of young in the sea they swim up 
baclc again, each shoal to its own haunts. The same however 
no longer lead the way as before, but the lead comes now to 
the females, and they leading the way in shoals do just as 
the males did, that is to say they shed forth their eggs by a 
few grains at a time,'" and the males coming after swallow 
them up. Now these grains are fish, and from the grains 
which survive and are not swallowed, the fish grow which 
afterwards are bred up. Now those of the fish which are 
caught as they swim out towards the sea are found to be 
rubbed on the left side of the head, but those which are 
caught as they swim up again are rubbed on the right side. 
This happens to them because as they swim down to the sea 
they keep close to the land on the left side of the river, and 
again as they swim up they keep to the same side, ap- 
proaching and touching the bank as much as they can, for 
fear doubtless of straying from their course by reason of the 
stream. When the Nile begins to swell, the hollow places of 
the land and the depressions by the side of the river first 
begin to fill, as the water sonlcs through from the river, and 
60 soon as they become full of water, at once they are all filled 
with little fishes; and whence these are in all likelihood pro- 
duced, I think that I perceive. In the preceding year, when 
the Nile goes down, the fish first lay eggs in the mud and 
then retire with the last of the retreating waters; and when 
the time comes round again, and the water once more comes 
over the land, from these eggs forthwith are produced the 
iishes of which I speak. /"^ 

94. Thus it is as regards the fish.( And for anointing 
those of the Egyptians who dwell in theviens use oil from 
the castor-berry,^° which oil the Egyptians C3.]iiiii', and thus 
they^o i^^fKe'y sow along the banks of the rivers and pools 
these plants, which in a wild form grow of themselves in the 
land of the Hellenes ; these are sown in Egypt and produce 
berries itl great quantity but of an evil smell ; .and when they 
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i'e gathered these, some cut them up and press die oil from 
them, others sgain roast them first and then boil them down 
and collect that which runs away from ihem. The oil is fat 
atid not less suitable for burtjltig than oHve-oil, but it gives forth 
a disagreeable sraelL 95. Against the__giiats, which are very 
abundaiit, they have toncrived as follows :^^ose who dwell 
above ihe fen-land are helped by the towers, to which they 
ascend when they go to rest ; for the gnats by rCaSon of the 
winds are not able to fly up high : but those who dwell in the 
fen-land have contrived another way instead of the towers, and 
this it is : — every man of them has got a casting netj with which 
by day he catches fish, but in the night he uses it for this 
purpose, that is to say he puts the casting-net round about 
the bed in which he sleeps, and then creeps in under it and 
goes to sleep ; and the gnats, if he sleeps rolled up in a 
garment or a linen sheet, bite through these, but through the 
net they, do not even attempt to bite. 

96; Their boats with which Ihey Carry cargoes are made 
of the thorn jLa£aci^_of w^hich the form is very like that of the 
Kyrenian lotos, and that which exudes from it or the boats 
is gunC^^From this tree they cut pieces of which they use 
wood about two cubits in length and arrange '" ^syp'^ 
them like bricks, fastening tlie boat together by running a 
great number of long bolts through the two-cubit pieces; and 
when they have thus fastened the boat together, they lay cross- 
pieces ^^ over the top, using nO ribs for the sides ; and within 
they caulk the seams with papyrus. They make one steering- 
oar for it, which is passed through the bottom of the boat; 
and they have a mast of acacia and sails of papyrus. These 
boats cannot sail up the river unless there be a very fresh wind 
blowing, but are towed from the shore : doivn-stream however 
they travel as follows :-^tliey have a door-shaped crate made of 
tamarisk wood and reed mats sewn together, and also a stone 
of about two talents weight bored with a hole; and of these 
the boatman lets the crate float on in front of the boat, fast- 
ened with a rope, and the stone drag behind by another rope. 
The crate then, as the force of the stream presses upon it, goes 
on swiftly and draws on the hixris (for so these boats are called J, 
while the stone dragging after it behind and sunk deep in the 
water keeps its course straightA These boats they have in great 
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numbers and some of them carry many thousands of talents' 
burden. 

&7. When the Nile comes over the land, the cities alone 
are seen, rising above the water, resembling more nearly 
and how ihey sail '^an anything else the islands In the Egean 
sea; for the rest of Egypt becomes a sea and 
the cities alone rise above water. Accordingly, 
whenever this happens, they pass by water not 
now by the channels of the river but over the midst of the 
plain : for example, as one sails up from Naucratis to Memphis 
the passage is then close by the pyramids, whereas the usual 
passage is not the same even here,^^ but goes by the point of 
the Delta and the city of Kercasoros ; while if you sail over 
the plain to Naucratis from the sea and from Canobos, you 
will go by Anthylla and the city called after Archander. 98. 
Of these Anthylla J.s a city of role and is especially assigned 
to the wife of him who reigns over Egypt, to 5U^gly_ her ■with 
sandals, {this is the case since the lirtie when Egypt cameTit 
be under the Persians): the other city seems to me to have its 
name from Archander the son-in-law of Danaos, who was the 
son of PhthioH, the son of Achaios ; for it is called the City of 
Archander. There might indeed be another Archander, but 
in any case the name is not Egyptian. 



99. Hitherto my own observation and judgment and in- 
quiry are the vouchers for that which I have said ; but from 
this point onwards I am about to tell the history of Egypt 
according to that which I heard, to which will be added also 
something of that which I have myself seen. 

Of -Hip, who first became king of Egypt, the priests said 
that on the one hand he banked off the Tttf "f Memphis from 
the river : for the whole stream of the river 
used to flow along by the sandy mountain-range 
on the side of Libya, but Min formed by em- 
bankments that bend of the river which lies 
to the South about a hundred furlongs above 
Memphis, and thus he dried up the old stream 
and conducted the river so that it flowed in the middle be- 
tween the mountains: and even now this bend of the Nile 
is by the Persians kept under very careful watch, that it may 
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.L„„ in the channel to which it is confined,^ and the bank is 
repaired every year ; for if the river should break through and. 
oYerflow in this direction, Memphis would be in danger of 
being overwhelmed by flood. When this Min, who first 
became king, had made into dry land the part which was 
dammed off, on the one hand, I say, he founded in it that 
city which is now called Memphis; for Memphis too is in the 
narrow part of Egypt ;^ and outside tbe city he dug round it 
on the iioith andW^^t a lake communicating with the.riyer, 
for the side towards the East is harred by the Nile itseTf. Then 
secondly he established in the city the temple of Hephaistos 
a great work and most worthy of mention. 100. After this 
man the priests enumerated to me trom a 
papyrus roll the names of other kings, three 
hundred and thirty in number ; and in all these 
generations of men eighteen were Ethiopians, 
one was a woman, a native Egyptian, aird the 
rest were men aiid of Egyptian race: and the name of the 
woman who reigned was the same as that of the Babylonian 
queen, namely Nitocris. Of her they said that desiring to take 
vengeance for her broiler, whom the Egyptians had slain when 
he was their king and then, after having slain him, had given 
his kingdom to her, — dciiiring, I say, to take vengeance for 
him, she destroyed by craft many of the Egyptians. For she 
caused to be constructed a very large chamber under ground, 
and making as though she would handsel it but in her mind 
devising other things, she invited those of the Egyptians whom 
she knew to have had most part in the raLrder, and gave a 
great banquet. Then while they were feasting, she let in the 
river upon them by a secret conduit of large siza Of her 
they told no more than this, except that, when this had been 
accomplished, she threw herself into a room full of embers, 
in order that she might escape vengeance. 101. As for the 
other kings, they could tell me of no great works which had 
been produced by them, and they said that they had no 
renown ^ except only the last of them, Moms,: he {rhey said) 
produced as a memorial of himself the gateway of the temple 
of Hephaistos which is turned towards the North Wind, and 
dug a lake, about which I shall set forth afterwards how 
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si&e which I shall mention at the same time when 1 speak of 
the lake itself. He, they said, produced these works, but of 
the rest none produced any. 

102. Therefore passing these by I shall make mention of 
the king who came after these, whose name was Sesostris. ■ He 
(the priests said) first of all set out with ships 
of war from the Arabian gulf and subdued 
those who dwelt by the shores 
raian Sea,/ until as he sailed he came to 
could^no "fiirther be navigated by reason of 
secondly, after he had returned to Egypt, 
the report of the priests he took a great 
marched over the continent, subduing every nation which 
stood in his way : and those of them whom he found valiant 
and fighting desperately for their freedom, in their lands he 
set up pillars which told by inseripticms his own txame and 
the name of his country, and how he had subdued them 
by his power; but as to those of whose cities he obtained 
possession without fighting or with ease, on their pillars be 
inscribed words after the same tenor as he did for the nations 
which had shown themselves courageous, and in addition he 
drew upon them the hidden parts of a ■woman, desiring to 
signify by this that the people were cowards and effeminate. 
103. Thus doing he tra.versed the continent, until at last 
he passed over to Europe from Asia and subdued tbe 
Scythians and also tht Thracians. (These, I am of opinion, 
were the furthest^ people~fo"wlTic!i ^e Egyptian army came, 
for in their country the pillars are found to have been set up, 
but in the land beyond this they are no longer found. > From 
this point he turned and began to go back ; and whenlie came 
to the river Phasts, what happened then I H:annot say for cer- 
tain, whether the king Sesostris himself divided off a certain 
portion of his army and left" tlie men there as settlers in the 
land, or whether some of his soldiers were wearied by his dis- 
tant marches and remained by the river Phasis. 104. Tor the 
ondthaiibe peOpie -of-CoJchis are evidently Egyptian, and 
CokEiians are of this T perceived Tor myself before T heard it 
Egyptian race, f^^uj ^.thcrs. So whcn I had come to consider 
the matter I asked them both ; and the Colchians had remem 
brance of the Egyptians more than the Egyptians of the Col- 
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Chiana; but the Egyptians said they believed that the 
Colchians were a pnrtion of the army of Sesostris. Thnt this 
was so I conjectured myself not only because they are dark- 
skinned and have curly hair (this of itseif amounts to nothing, 
for there are other rates which are SO), but aUo still more be- 
cause the Colchians, Egyptiins, and Ethiopians alone of all 
the races of men have practised circumcision from the first. 
The Phenicians and the Syrians '^'* who dwell in Palestine confess 
themselves" that theyhave learnt it from the Egyptians, and the 
Syrians^ about the river Thermodon and the river Panhenios, 
and the Macroniiins, who are their neighbours, say that theyhave 
learnt it lately from the Coithians, These are the only races 
of inen who practise circurnciiiioti, and these evidently practise 
it in the same manner as the Egyptians. Of the Egyptians 
themselves however and the Ethiopians, I sm not able to say 
which learnt from the other, for undoubtedly it is a most 
ancient custom ; but that the other nations learnt it by inter- 
course with the Egyptians, this among others is to me a strong 
proof, namely that tbOsC of the Phenicians who have inter- 
course with Hellas cease to follow the example of the Egyptian?; 
in this matter, and do not circumcise their children. lOS. 
Now lei me tell another thing about the Colchians to show how 
they tesembic the Egyptians ;-t-they alone work flax in the 
same fashion as the Egyptians,*" and the two nations are like 
one another in tiieir whole n:iafiner of living and also in their 
language: now the linen of Colchis is called by the Hellenes 
Sardonic, whereas that from Egypt is called Egyptian. (Ofi, 
TKc pillars which Sesostris king of Egypt set 
up in the various countries are for the most ^^1^°^^^^' 
part no longer to be seen extant ; but in Syria 
Palestine I myself saw them existing with the inscription upon 
them which I have mentioned and the emblem. Moreover in 
Ionia there are two fii,nirK of this man carvod upon rocks, one 
on the road by wiiich one goes from the land of Ephesos to 
Phocaia, and the other on the road from Sardis to Smyrna. In 
each place there is a figure of a man cut in the rock, of four 
cubits and a span in height, holding in his right hard a spear 
and in his left a how and arrows, and the other equipment which 
he has is similar to this, for it is both Egyptian and Ethiopian ; 
nd from the one shoulder to the other across the breast runs 
vor„ I M 
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an inscription carved in sacred Egyptian characters, saying thus, 
" This land with my slioulders I won for myself." But who he 
is and from whence, he does not declare in these places, though 
in other places he has declared this. Some of those -who have 
seen these carvings conjecture that the figure is that of Mem 
non, but herein they are very far from the truth. 

107. As this Egyptian Sesostris was returning and bringing 
back many men of the nations whose lands he had subdued, 
when he came (said the priests) to Daphnai in the 
districtofPelusiononhiH journey home,Til5Hrother 
to whom Sesostris had entrusted the charge of 
Egypt invited him a.nd with him his sons to a feast ; and then 
he piled the house round with brushwood and set it on fire : 
and Sesostris when he discovered this forthwith took counsel 
with his wife, for he was bringing with him (they said) his 
wife also; and she counselled him to lay out upon the pyre 
two of his sons, which were six in number, and so to make a 
bridge over the burning ma.ss, and that they passing over their 
bodies should thus escape. This, they said, Sesostris did, and 
two of his sons were burnt to death in this manner^but the rest 
got away safe with their father. J08JvThen Sesos- 
tris, having returned to Egypt and having taken 
vengeance on his brother, employed the multi- 
tude which he had brOugH m (jf"Eti6se~whose lands he bad sub- 
dued, as follows :■ — these were they who drew the stones which 
in the reign of this king were brought to the tennple of 
Hephalstos, being of very great size ; and also these were com- 
pelled to dig all the channels which now are in Egypt; and 
thus (having no such purpose) they caused Egypt, which before 
was all lit for riding and driving, to be tiO longer fit for 
this from thenceforth : for from that time forward Egypt, 
though it is plain land, has beconie all unfit for riding and 
driving, and the cause has been these channels, which are many 
and run in all directions. But the reason why the king cut up 
the land was this, namely because those of the Egyptians who 
had theif cities not on the river but in the tniddle of the 
country, being in want of water when the river went down 
from them, found -their drink brackish because they had it 
from wells. 109.\For this reason Egypt was cut up: and 
they said that this^ing distributed the land to all the 
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lan^ giVTiig an equal square portion to each man, and 
from this he made his revenue, having appointed 
them to paya cettdin rent every year : andifthe ^^e ^nd '" 
river should take a.way anything from any man's 
portion, he would come to the king and declare that which had 
happened, and the Icing used to send men to examine and to find 

I out by measurement how much less the piece of land had be- 
come, in order that for the future the man might pay less, in pro- 
portion to the rent appointed ; and I think that 
thus the art of geometry was found -our and^s&ei- g^^^"^,"^^ 
^'wards came into Hellas alfioT^ For as touching 
the Bun-dial** and the gnomon"^ and the twelve divisions of the 
day, they were'lc^amt by the Hellenes from the Babylonia ns. 
110. [He moreover alone of aU_ the Egyptian suiuea of Sesos- 

t kings had rule over' Ethiopia Qand he left as tW*, 1*U wife, Hud 
memorials of himself in frorit-^f the temple of ^^ '^°°^- 
Hephaistos twi> stone statues of thirty cubits each, representing 
himself and his wife, and others of twenty cubits each represent- 
ing his four sons : and long afterwards the priest of Hephaistos, 

refusedto permit Darelos the Persian to set up a statiie ofHira- 

self in front of them, saying that deeds had not been done by 
him equal to those which were done by Sesostris the Egyptian ; 
for Sesostris had subdued other nations besides, not fewer than 
he, and also the Scythians ; but Dareios had not been able to 
conq^uer the Scythians : wherefore it was not just that he 
should set up a statue in front of those which Sesostris had 

I dedicated, ifhe didnot surpasshimin bis deeds. Which speech, 
they say, Dareios took in good part 
111. Now after SesOstriS-had brought his life to an end, his 
son Fherosjj^hey told me, received in succession the kingdom, 
,anH he made no warhke expedition, and more- 
over it clianced to him tobec ome blind by reason ^^^ '^^ "^^' 
of the following accident : — when tie river had 

tcome down in flood rising to a height of eighteen cubits, higher 
than ever before that time, and had gone Over the fields, a wind 
fell upon it and the river became agitated by waves : and this 
king (they say) moved by presumptuous folly 
took a spear and cast it into the midst of the ';;°^'j,';,X'r"' 
eddies of the stream; and immediately upon 
this he had a disease of the eyes and was by it made blind. For 
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ten years then lie was blind, and in the eleventh year there 
came to him an oracle fram the city of Buto saying that the 
titnfi of his punishment had expired, and that he should see 
again if he; washed his eyes with the water_iif_a_wonian who 
had accompanied with her own hustandOnly and had not had 
Icnowledge of other men : and first he made trial of his own 
wife, and then, as he continued blind, he went 
^^ed^hU^^t. °" '^° "^T ^'^ ^^^^ women in turn ; and when lie 
had at last regained his ^ight he gathered 
together all the women of whom he had made trial, 
excepting het by whose means he hid regained his sight, to one 
city which now is named Erytluaholos^ and having gathered 
them to this he consumed them all by fire, as well as the city 
itself; but as for her by whose means he had regained his 
sight, he had her himself to wife. Then efter he h^d escaped 
the malady of his eyes he dedicated offerings at each one of the 
temples whi<;h were of renown, and especially (to mention only 
that which is most worthy of mention) he dedicated at the 
temple of the Sun works which ace worth seeing, namely two 
obelisks of stone, each of a single block, measuring in length a 
hundred cubits each one and in breadth eight cubits. 

112, After him, they said, there succeeded to the thronea 
man of Memphis^ whose name in the tongne of the HcJleues 
ProicHs of ™'is Proteus^ for whom there is now a sacred 
Memphis the enclosure at Memphis, very fair and well 
neKt king. ordered, lying on that side of the temple of 

Hephaistos which faces the North Wind. Round about this 
enclosure dwell Phcnicians of Tyre, and this whole region is 
C&lled the Camp of the Tyrians.^ Within the enclosure of Pro- 
The wmpk t>i ^^^^ there is a temple called the temple of the 
the " foreign " foreign Aphrodite," which temple I conjecture 
Aphrodite, ' ^^ ^ ^jjg ^f Helen the daughterof Tyndareus, 
not OUly because I have heard the tale how Helen dwell witli 
Proteus, but also especially because i: is called by the name of 
the "foreign Aphrodite,'" for the other temples of Aphrodite 
which there are have none of them the addi- 
tion of the word " foreign " to the name, 
113. And the priests told me, when 1 in- 
quired, that the things concerning Helen hap- 
pened thus ; — Alexander having carried off Helen was sailing 
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away from Sparta to his own land, and when he had come to 

the Egean Sea contrary winds drove him from his course to 
the Sea of Egypt ; and after that, since the blasts did not 
cease to blow, he came to Egypt itself, and in Egypt to that 
which is now named the Canobic mouth of the Nile and to 
Taricheiai. Now there was upon the share, as stilL there is 
now, a temple of Heracles, in which if any man's slave take 
refuge and have the sacred marks set upon him, giving him- 
self over to the god, it is not lawful to lay hands upon him ; 
and this custom has continued still unchanged from the begin- 
ning down to ray own time. Accordingly the attendants of 
Alexander, having heard of the custom which existed about the 
temple, ran away from him, and sitting down as suppliants of 
the god, accused Alexander, because they desired to do him 
hurt, telling the whole tale how things were about Helen and 
about the wrong done to Menelaos; and this accusation they 
made not only to the priests but also to the warden of this 
river-mouth, whose name was Thojiig. 114. Thonis thetl 
having heard their tale sent forthwith a message to Proteus al 
Metnpbis, which said as follows ; " There hath come a stranger, 
a Teucrian by race, who hath done in Hellas an unholy deed; 
for he hath deceived the wife of his own host, and is come hithei 
bringing wilh hira this woman herself and very much wealth, 
having been carried out of his way by winds to thy land.*^ 
Shall we then allow him to sail out unharmed, or shall we first 
take away from him that which he brought with him?" In 
reply to this Proteus sent back a messenger who said thus : 
" Seize this man, whosoever he may be, who has done im- 
piety to his own host, and bring him away into my presence, 
that I may know what he will find to say," 115. Hearing 
this, Thonis seized AJexander and detained his ships, and after 
that he brought the man himself up to Memphis and with him 
Helen and the wealth he had, and also in addition to them 
the suppUants. So when all had been conveyed up thither, 
Proteus began to ask Alexander who he was and from whence 
he was voyaging- and he both recounted to him his descent 
and told him the name of his native land, and moreover 
related of his voyage, from whence he was sailing. After 
this Proteus asked him whence he had taken Helen ; and 
'■when Alexander went astray in his account and did not speak 
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the truth, those who had become suppliants convicted him of 
Ealsehood, rulating in full the whole lale of the wrong done. 
At length Proteus declared to them this sentence, saying, 
" Were it not that I count it a matter of great moment not to 
slay any of those strangers v-ho tuiing driven from their coutw 
by winds have come to my land hitherto, 1 s'jiould have taken 
vengeance on thee on behalf of the man of Hellas, seeing that 
thou, most base of men, having received from him hospitality, 
didst work against him a most impious deed- For thou didst 
go in to tlie wife of thine own host; and even this was not 
enough for thee, but thou didst stir her up with desire and 
hast gone away with her like a thief. Moreover not even this 
by itself was enough for ihee, but thou art come hither with 
ylunder taken from the house of thy host. Now therefore 
depart, seeing that I hsve counted it of great moment not to 
be a sfayer of strangers. This woman indeed and the wealth 
which thou hast I will not allow thee to cany away, but 1 shall 
keep them safe for the Hellene who was thy host, until he corae 
himself and desire to carry them off to his home ; to thyself 
however and thy fellow-voyagers I proclaim that ye depart from 
your anchoring within three days and go from my land to some 
other ; and if not, that ye will be dealt with as enemies." 

110. This the priests said was the manner of Helen's 
coming to Proteus ; and I suppose that Homer also had heard 
this story, but since it was not so suitable to the composition 
of his poem as the other which he followed, he dismissed it 
•inally,^ making it clear at the same time that he was acq^uainted 
with that 5tory also : and according to the manner in which he 
described ^' the wanderings of Alexander in the Iliad (nor did 
he elsewhere retract that which he had said) it is clear th^ 
when he brought Helen he was carried out of his course, wander- 
ing to various lands, and that he came amon^ other places to 
Sidon in Phenicia. Of this the poet has made mention in the 
" prowess of Diomede," and the verses run thus :^ 

" There she had robes many-colouretl, the works of women of Sidoni. 
Those whom her son himself the god-like iif form Alexander 
Carried from Sidon, what time the broad sea.path he sailed over 
Eringiiig back Helene home, of a noble father begotten." 

And in the Odyssey also he has made mention of it in these 

verses ; ** 
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" Such hiLiI ttiE daughter of Zeus, such drugs of exquisite -cunning, 

IGiKwi, which lo her the wife pf Tli-on, Polydainna, had given, ^ 

Dwelling i-p. ^gypti the land where the boiintifuL meadow produces ^ 
Ditigs RiDie than all land^ d^, man^ gcvd being mixeJ, many i^vil,' 
And thus too Menelaos says to Telemachos : ^*' 
" Still the gods stayed me in Egypt, to come bacli hither deairiag, 
Stayed mc from vi>)'aging homu, ain-ce sacrifi-ce due I iierroimed noi." 
1 
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I 
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n these lines he makes it clear that he knew of the wandering 
of Alexander to Egypt, for Syria borders upon Egypt and the 
PhenicianSj of whom is Sidon, dwell in Syria. 117. By these 
lines and by this passage '"'^ it is also most dearly shown that 
the " Cyprian Epic " was not written by Homer hut hy some 
other man : for in this it is said that on the third day after 
leaving Sparta Alexander came to Dion bringing with him 
Helen, having had a "gently-blowing wind and a smooth sea," 
whereas in the Jliad it says that he wandered from his cotirse 
when he brought her. 

lis. Let us now leave Homer and the " Cyprian " Epic ; 
but this I will say, namely that I asked the pnest3 whether it 
is but an idle tale which tlie Hellenes tell of that which they 
say happened about Ilion ; and they answered me thus, saying 
that they had their knowledge by inquiries from Menelaos 
himselt After the rape of Helen there came indeed, they 
said, to the Teucrian land a large array of Hellenes lo 
help Menelaos ; and when the army had come out of the 
ships to land and had pitched its camp there, they sent mess- 
engers to Ilion, with whom went also Menelaos himself; and 
when these entered within the wall tiiey demanded back 
Helen and the wealth whith Alexander had stolen from 
Menelaos and had taken away; and moreover they demanded 
satisfaction for the wrongs done ; and the Teucrians told the 
same tale then and afterwards, both with oath and without^ 
oath, tiamely that in deed and in truth they had not Helen 
nor the wealth for which demand was made, but that botii 
were in Egypt ; and that they could not justly be tompelled 
to give. satisfaction for that which Protem; the king of Egypt 
had. The Hellenes however thought that they were being 
mocked by them and besieged the city, until at last they took 
it i and when they had taken the wall and did not find Hel«n, 
but heard the same tale as before, then they believed the former 
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tale and sent Menelaos himself to Proteus. 119. And Mene- 
laos having come to Kgypt and having sailed up to Memphis, 
told the truth of these maUers, and not only found great enter- 
tainment, but also received Helen unhurt, and all his own 
wealth besides. Then however, after he had been thus dealt 
with, Menelaos showed himself ungrateful to the Egyptians; 
for when he set forth to sail away, contrary winds detained 
him, and as this condition of things lasted long, he devised an 
impious deed ; for he took two children of natives and made 
sacrifice of them. After this, when it was known that he had 
done so, lie became abhorred, and being pursued he escaped 
and got away in his ships to Libya; hut whither he went be- 
sides after tliis, the Egyptians were not able to tell. Of these 
things they said that they found out part by inquiries, and the 
rest, namely that which happened in their own land, they 
related from sure and certain knowledge. 

120d Thus the priests of the Egyptians told me; and I 
myself also agree with the story which was told of Helen, 
adding this consideration, namely that if Helen 
had been in llion she would have been given 
up to the Hellenes, whether Alexander con- 
sented or no ; for Priam assuredly was not so niad, nor yet 
the others of his house, tliat they \vere desirous to run risk of 
ruin for themselves and their children and their city, in order 
that Alexander might have Helen as his wife : and even sup- 
posing that during the first part of the time they had been 
so inclined, yet when rciany others of the Trojans besides 
were losing their lives as often as they fought with the Hellenes, 
and of the sons of Priam himself always two or three or even 
more were slain when a battle took pTace (if one may trust at 
all to the Epic poets),-)— when, I say, things were coming thus 
to pass, I consider that even if Priam himself had had Helen 
as his wife, he would have given her back to the Achaians, if 
at least by so doing he might be freed from the evils which 
oppressed him. Nor even was the kingdom coming to 
Alexander next, so that when Priam was old the government 
was in his hands; ISul "H«cimj_w'ho was both older and more 
of a man than he, would certainly have received it after the 
death of Priam ; and him it behoved not to allow his brother 
to go on with his wrong-doing, conudering that great evils were 
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coming to pass on his account both to himself privately and 
in general to the otber Trojans. In truth however they Ucked 
the power to give Helen back; and the Hellenes did not 
believe them, though they spoke the truth ; because, aa I declare 
my opinion, the divine power was purposing to cause them 
utterly Co perish, and so make it evident to men that for great 
wrongs great also are the chastisements which come from the 
gods. And thus have I delivered my opinion concerning these 
matters. 

121. After Proteus, they told me, Rhampsimtos received in 
succession the kingdom, who left as a memorial of himself that 
gateway to the temple of Hephaistos which is 
turned towards the West, and in front of the king" who' was 
gateway he set up two statues, in height five-atid- tit-h^ (him fJi 
twenty cubits, of which the one which stands oiiiers who tame 
on the North side is called by the Egyptians 
Summer and the one on the South side Winter ; and to that 
one which they call Summer they do revei'ence and make 
offerings, while to the other which is called "Winter thty do 
the opposite of these things, {a) This king, they said, got 
great wealth of silver, which none of the kings born after 
him could surpass or even come near to ; and wishing to 
store his wealth in safety he caused to be built a chamber 
of stone, one of the walls whereof was towards the outside of 
his palace : and the builder of this, having a design against it, 
contrived as follows, that is, he disposed one of of (^^ thieves 
the stones in such a manner that it could be who robibed the 
taken out easily from the wall either by two '''"e'^ treasury, 
men or even by one. So when the chamber was finished, the 
king stored his money in it, and after some time the builder, 
being near the end of his life, called to him his sons (for he 
had two) and to them he related how he had contrived in 
building the treasury of the king, and all in forethought for 
them, that they might have ample means of living. And when 
he had clearly set forth to them everything concerning the 
taking out of the stone, he gave them the measurements, saying 
that if they paid heed to this matter they would be stewards 
of the king's treasury. So he ended his life, and his sons 
made no long delay in setting to work, but went to the palace 
by night, and having found the stone in the wall of the chamber 
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they dealt with it easily and carried forth for themselves great 
quantity of the wealth within. {/>) And the king happening to 
open the chamber, he marvelled when he saw the vessels 
faihng short of the full amount, and he did not know on 
whom he should lay the blame, since the seals were un- 
broken and the chamber had been close shut:; but when 
upon his opening the chamber a second and a third time the 
money was each time seen to be diminished, for the thieves 
did not slacken in their assaults upon it, he did as follows; — 
having ordered traps to be made he set these round about the 
vessels in which the money was; and when the thieves had 
come as at former times and one of them had entered, then 
so soon as he came near to one of the vessels he was straight- 
way caught in the trap : and when he perceived in what evil 
case he was, straightway calling his brother he showed him 
what the matter was, and bade him enter as quickly as possible 
and cut off his head, for fear lest being seen and known he 
might bring about the destruction of his brother also. And to 
the other it seemed that he spoke well, and he was persuaded 
and did so ; and fitting the stone into its place he departed 
home bearing with him the head of his brother, {c) Now when 
it became day, the king entered into the chamber and was very 
greatly amaaed, seeing the body of the thief held in the trap 
without his head, and the chamber unbroken, with no way to 
come in by or go out: and being at a loss he hung up the dead 
body of the thief upon the wall and set guards there, with charge 
if they saw any one weeping or bewailing himself to seize him 
and bring him before the king. And when the dead body had 
been hung up, the mother was greatJy grieved, and speaking 
with the san who survivt-d she enjoined him, in whatever way 
he could, to contrive means by which he might take down and 
bring home the body of his brother; and if he should neglect 
to do this, she earnestly threatened that she would go and give 
Information to the king that he had the money. {^) So as the 
mother dealt hardly with the surviving son, and he though 
saying many things to her did not persuade her, h< contrived 
for his purpose a device as follows ; — Providing himself with 
asses he filled some skins with wine and laid them upon the 
asses, and aft«r that he drove thcTn along : and when he came 
opposite to those who were guarding the corpse hung up, he 
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towards him two or three of the necks ^™ of the skins 
and loosened the tords with which they were tied. Then 
when the wine was tuHiiing out, lie began to beat his head 
and cry out loudly, as if he did not know to which of the 
asses he should first turn ; and when the guards saw the wine 
flowing out in streams, they ran together to the road with 
drinking vessels in their hands and collected the wine that was 

(pouted out, counting it so much gain ; and he abused them 
all violently, making as if he were angry, but when the guards 
tried to appease him, after a time he feigned to be pacified 
and to abate his anger, and at length he drove his asses out 
of the road and began to set their loads right. Then more 
talk arosie among them, and one or two of them made jests at 
hini and brought him to laugh with thera ; and In the end he 
made them a present of one of the skins in addition to what 
they had. Upon that they lay down there without more ado, 
\ being minded to drink, and they took him into their company 
land invited him to remain with them and join them in their 
prinking: so he (as may be supposed) way persuaded and 
stayed. Then as they in their drinking bade him welcome in 
a friendly manner, he made a present to them also of another 

I of the skins; and so at length having drunk liberally the 
guards became completely intoxicated ; and being overcome 
by sleep they went to bed on the spot where they had 
been drinking. He then, as it was now far on in the night, 
first took down the body of his brother, and then in mockery 
shaved the right cheeks of all the guards ; and after that he 
put the dead body upon the asses and drove them away home, 
_ having accomplished that which was enjoined him by his 
H mother, (e) Upon this the king, when it was reported to him 
that the dead body of the thief had been stolen away, displayed 
great anger ; and desiring by all means that it should be found 
oot who it might be who devised these things, did this (so 
I at least they said, but I da not believe the account), — he 
H caused his own daughter to sit in the stews, and enjoined her 
^ftto receive all equally, and before having commerce with any 
Hone to compel him to tell her what was the most cunning and 
what the most unholy deed which had been done by him in 
all his life-time : and whosoever should relate that which had 
[happened about the thief, him she must seize and not let him 
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go out. Then as she was doing that which was enjoined by 
her father, the ihief, hearing for what purpose this was done 
and having a desire to get the better of the ling in resource, 
did thus : — from the body of one lately dead he cut off the 
arm at the shoulder and went with it under his mantle : and 
having gone in to the daughter of the king, and being asked that 
which the others also were asked, he related that he had done 
the most unholy deed when he cut off the head of his brother, 
who had been caught in a trap in the king's treasure-chamber, 
and the most cunning deed in that he made drunk the 
guards and took down the dead body of his brother hanging 
up; and she when she heard it tried to take hold of him, hut 
the thief held out to her in iJie darkness the arm of the corpse, 
which she grasped and held, thinking that she was holding the 
arm of the man himself j but the thief left it in her hands and 
departed, escaping through the door. (/) Now when this 
also was reported to the king, he was at first amazed at the 
ready invention and daring of the feliow, and then afterwards 
he sent round to all the cities and made proclamation granting 
a free pardon to the thief, and also promising a great reward 
if he would come into his presence. The thief accordingly 
trusting to the proclamation came to the king, and Rham^;: 
sinitos greatly marvelled at him, and gave him this daughter 
of his to wife, counting him lo Jje the most knowing of all 
men ; for as the Egyptians were distinguished from all other 
men, so was he from the other Egyptians. 

122. After these things they said this king went down 
alive to that place which by the Hellenes Is called Hades, and 
there played at dice with Demetet, and in some 
throws he overcame heran"d in others he was 
overcome by her; and he came back again 
having as a gift from her a handkerchief of 
gold : and they told me that because of the 
going down of Rhampsinitos the Egyptians 
after he came back celebrated a feast, which I know of my own 
knowledge also that they still observe even to my time ; but 
whether it is for this cause that they keep the feast or for some 
other, I am not able to say. However, the priests weave a 
robe completely on the very day of the feast, and forthwith they 
bind up the eyes of one of them with a fillet, and having led 
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him with the robe to the way by which one goes to the temple 
of DemeteTf they depart back again themselves. This priest, 
they say, with his eyes bound up is led by two wolves to the 
temple of Demeter, which is distant from the city twenty 
furlongs, and then afterwards the wolves lead him back 
again from the temple to the same spot. 123. Belief of the 
Kow as to the tales told by the Egyptians, EB>pLia[is con- 
any man may accept them to whom such things "^"i"g ihe soul 

111 c ■..■■. i. J of man. 

appeal credible ; as for me, it is to be under- 
stood throughout the whole of the history ^"^ that I write by 
hearsay that Trhich is reported by the people in each place. 
The Egyptians say that Demeter and Diouysos are rulers of 
the world below; and the Egyptians are also'th'e first who re- 
ported the doctrine that the soul of man is immortal, and that 
when the body dies, the soul enters into anothet creature which 
chances then to be coining to the birth, and when it hay gone 
the round of all the creatures of land and Sea and of the air, it 
enters again into a human body as k comes to the birth ; and 
that it makes this round in a period of three thousand years, 
his doctrine certain Hellenes adopted, some earlier and 
some later, as if it were of their own invention, and of these 
men I know the names but I abstain from recording them. 

124^Down to the time when Rhampsinitos was king, they 
told melheie was in Egypt nothing but orderly rule, and 
Egypt prospered greatly ; but after him CheoM ,^^^1^ and hi. 
became king over tliem and brought tfiem™* oppr^^sion, with 
to every kind of evil : for hc shut up sU the [^^^ '""^n'^f "^ 
temples, and having first kept them from sacri- 

»fices there, he theti bade all the Egyptians ^'ork for hiniT"/ So 
some were appointed to draw stones from the stone-quafnes in 
the Arahian moutiiains to the Nile, and others he onJered to 
receive the stones after they had been carried over the river in 
boats, and to draw thera to those which grc called the JJbyan 

•mountains;! and they worked by a hundred thousand men at a 
time, for each tlitee months continually. Of this oppression there 
passed ten years while the causeway was made by which they 
drew the stones, which causeway they buih, and it is a work 
not much less, as it appears to me, tlian the pyramid ; for the 
length of it is five furlongs '"^ and the breadth ten fathoms and 
^Kthe height, where it is highest, eight fathoms, and it is made 
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of stone smoothed and with figures carved upon it. For this, 
they saidj the ten years were spent, and for the underground 
chambers on the hill upon which the pyramids stand, which he 
caused to be made as sepulchral chambers for himself in an 
island, having conducted thither a channel from the Nile. For 
the making of the pyramid itself there passed a peri&d of twenty 
years ; and the pyrauiid is square, each side measuring eight 
hundred feet, and the height of it is the same. It is built of 
stone smoothed and fitted together in the most perfect manner, 
not one of the stones being less than thirty feet in length. 
126. This pyramid was made after the manner of steps, which 
some call " rows." "^ and others " bases :" i'''' and when they had 
first made it thus, they raised the remaining stones with machines 
made of short pieces of timber, raising them first from the 
ground to the first stage of the steps, and when the stone 
got up to thia it was placed upon another machine standing 
on the first stage, and so from this it was drawn to the second 
upon another machine ; for as many as were the courses of the 
steps, so many machines there were also, or perhaps they 
transferred one and the same machine, made so as easily to be 
carried, to each stage successively, in order that they might 
take up the stones; for let it be told in both ways, according 
as it is reported. However that may be, the highest parts of 
it were finished first, and afterwards they proceeded to tinish 
that which carae next to tliem, and lastly they finished the 
parts of it near the ground and the lowest ranges. On the 
pyramid it is declared in Egyptian writing how much was spent 
on radishes and onions and leeks for the workmen, and if I 
rightly remember that which the interpreter said in reading to 
me this inscripdon, a sum of one thousand six hundred talents 
of silver was spent ; and if this is so, how much besides is likely 
to have been expended upon the iron with which they worked, 
and upon bread and clothing for the workmen, seeing that 
they were building the works for the time which has been 
mentioned and were occupied for no small time besides, as I 
suppose, in the cutting and bringing of the stones and in 
working at the eKcavation under the ground? 126. Cheops 
moreover came, they said, to such a pitch of wickedness, that 
being in want of money he caused his own daughter to sit in 
the stewB, and ordered her to obtain from those who came a 
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ain amouTit of money {how much it was they did not (ell 
me) ; and she not only obtained the sum appointed by her 
father, but also she formed a design fof herself privately to leave 
behind her a memorial, and she requested each man who tame 
in to her to give her one stone upon her building : and of 
these stones, they told me^ the pyramid was built which stands 
it* frort of the gre5,t pyramid iti tht middle of the three,^"* 
each side being one hundred and fifty feet in length. 

127. This ChfiopsLthe Egyptians said, reigned_fi .ftv years.; 
and after he was dead his. brother. Chepbreri^ucceeded to the 
kingdoiix This king followed the same manner 
of dealing as the other, both in all the rest and pj'^''^,'^ *""* '''' 
also in that he made a pyvamid, not indeed 
attaining to the measurements of tlmt which was built by the 
former {this \ know, having myself also measured it), and 
moreover-"^ there are no underground chambers beneath nor 
does a channel come from the Nile flowing to this one as to the 
other, in which the water coming through a conduit built for it 
flows round an island within, where they say that Cheops him- 
self is laid : but for a basement he built the first course of 
Ethiopian stone of diverfi colours ; and this pyramid he made 
forty feet lower than the other as regards size,^'" building it 
close to the great pyramid. These stand both upon the sarne 
hill, which is about a hundred feet high. And Chephren they 
said reigned fifty and six years, 128/ Here 
then they reckon one hundred" and six^ years, ^^p^'"'"'^'"'^ 
during which they say that there was nothing 
but evil for the Egyptians, and the temples were kept closed 
and not opened during all that time. } 'These kings the 
Egyptians by reason of their hatred of 'them are not very 
willing to name^ nay, they even call the pyramids after the 
name of Philiiis^^^ the shepherd, who at that time pastured 
flocks in those regions. 129J After him, they 
said, Mykerinos^ became king Wer Egypt, who ^^"^g^IUJ^^ic. 
■was the san"orCheops ; and to him his father's 
deeds were displeasing, and he both opened the temples and 
gave liberty to the people, who were ground down to the last 
extremity of evil, to return to iheir own business and to their 
sacrifices : also he gave decisions of their causes juster than 
those of all the other kings besides.\ In regard to this then 
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they commend this king more than all the other tings who had 
arisen in Egypt before him ; for he not only gave good decisions, 
but also when a man complained of the decision, he gave him 
recompense from his own goodsand thus satisfied his desire, 
But while Mykerinos was acting mercifully to his subjects and 
jjiractising thiii conduct which has been said, cakmitief -befell. 
him, of which th€ first was this, namely that his 
daughter died, the only child whom he had in 
his house : and being above measure grieved 
by that which had befallen him, and desiring to bury his daughter 
in a manner more remarkable than others, he made a cow of 
wood, which he covered over with gold, and then within it he 
buried this daughter who, as 1 said, had died, 130. This 

and of the cow '^^'^ **3^ ^ot covered up in the ground, but it 
within which he might be seen even down to my own lime in 
laid her coipsE. the_.dty_o£ Sals, placed within the royal palace 
in a chamber which was gieatly adorned ; and they offer 
incense of all kinds before it every day, and each night a lamp 
burns beside it all through the night. Near this cow in 
another chamber stand images of the concubines of Myker- 
inos, as the priests at Sais told me; for there are in fact 
colossal wooden statues, in number about twentx, made with 
naked bodies ; but who they are I am not able to say, except 
only that which '\% reported. 131. Some however tell about 
this cow and the colossal statues the following tale, namely 
that MykerinOS was enamoured of his own daughter and after- 
wards ravished her; and upon this they say that the girl 
strangled herself for grief, and he buried her in Ihis cow; and 
her mother cut off the hands of the maids who had betrayed 
the daughter to het father ; wherefore now the images of them 
have suffered that which the maids suffered in their life. In thus 
saying they speak idly, as it seems to me, especially in what 
they say about the hands of the statues; for as to this, even 
we ourselves saw that their hands had dropped off from lapse 
of time, and they were to be seen still lying at their feet even 
down to my time, 132. The cow is covered up with a crim- 
son robe, except only the head and the neck, which are seen, 
overlaid with gold very thickly ; and between the horns there 
is the disc of the sun figured in gold. The cow is not stand- 
ing up but kneeling, and in size it is equal to a large living 




cow. Every year it is carried forth from the chamber, at those 

times, I say, the Fgyptians beat themselves for that god vrhoni 

1 will not name upon occasion of such a niattei ; at these 

times, I say, they also tarry forth the cow to the li^bt of day, 

for they say that she asked of her fether Mykerinos;, when she 

was dying, that she might look upon the sun once in the 

year. 

133. After the misfortune of his daughter it happened, they 

said, secondly to this king as follows \ — An oracle came to 

him from the city ofByio, saying that lie was „, "i~~hM~^ 

destined to live but six years more, in the foreiold his death 

seventh year to end his life: and he being i":* MjJferinw, 

indimant at it sent to the Oracle a reproach ^nd of ihai which 
." , 1 11. 1 ■ 1 ■ ■ htf- did thereupon, 

agamst the god,"- making complaint in reply 

that whereas his fathtr and uncle, who had shut up the 
temples and had not only not remembered the gods, but also 
had been destroyers of men, had lived for a long time, he him- 
self, who practised piety, was destined to end his life so soon : 
and from the Oracle there came a second message, which said 
that it was for this very cause that he was bringing his life 
to a swift close ^^^ ; for he had not done that which it was 
appointed for him to do, since it was destined that Egypt 
should suflTer evils for a hundred and fifty years, and the two 
kings who had arisen hefoie him had perceived this, but he had 
not. Mykerinos having heard this, and considering that this 
sentence had been passed upon him beyond recall, procured 
many lamps, and whenever night came on he lighted these and 
began to drink and take his pleasure, ceasing neither by day 
nor by night ; and he went about to the fen-country and to the 
woods and wherever he heard there were the most suitable 
places for enjoyment. This he devised (having a mind to 
prove that the Oracle spoke falsely) in order that he might 
have twelve years of life instead of six, the nights being 
turned into days. 

I 134. This king also left behind him a pyramid, much 
smalter than that of his father, of a square j^.. 
shape and measuring on each side three hun- f^iseiy reponied 
dred feet lacking twenty, built moreover of to be built by 
Ethiopian stone up to half the height. ^ This R^odopis. 
pyramid some of the Hellenes say was-built by the courtesan 
VOL. 1 -S 
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Rhodopis, not therein speaking rightly ; and besides this it is 
evident to me that they who speak thus do not even know who 
Rhodopis was, for otherwise they would not have attributed 
to her the building of a pyramid like this, on which have been 
Hj>ent (so to speak) innumerable thousands of talents : more- 
over they do not know that Rhodopis flourished in the reign 
of Amasis, and not in this king's reign; for Rhodopis lived very 
many years later than the kings who left behind them these 
pyramids.. .Jiy de_scent she was_of Thrace, and she was a slave 
of .ladraon the son of Hephaistopolis a Samian, and a_felloiv- 
slave of Esop the maker of fables ; for be too was once the 
slave of ladnion, as was proved especially by this fact, namely 
that when the people of Delphi repeatedly made proclamation 
in accordance with an oracle, to find some one who would take 
up"* the blood-money for the death of Esop, no one else 
appeared, but at length the grandson of ladmon, called ladmon 
also, took it up ; and thus it is shown that Esop too was the slave 
of ladmon, 135. As for Rhodopis, she came 

SLSS^'' '^^ '" ^SyP' brought by Xanthes the Samian, and 
having come thither to exercise her calling she 
was redeemed from slavery for a great sum by a man of 
Mytilene, Charaxos son of ScamaiidrDnj-rnqs.and brother of 
Sappho the lyric poet. Thus Was Rhodopis set free, and she 
remained in Egypt and by her beauty won so much liking that 
she made great gain of money for one like Rhodopis,^^^ though 
not enough to suffice for the cost of such a pyramid as this. 
In tRith there is no need to ascribe to her very great riches, con- 
sidering that the tithe of her wealth may still be seen even to this 
time by any one who desires it ; for Rhodopis wished to leave 
behind her a memorial of herself in Hellas, namely to cause 
A thing to be made such as happens not to have been thought 
of or dedicated in a temple by any besides, and to dedicate 
this at Delphi as a memorial of herself. Accordingly with the 
tithe of her wealth she caused to be made spits of iron of 
eize large enough to jiierce a whole ox, and many in number, 
going as far therein as her tithe allowed her, and she sent themti 
Delphi ; these are even at the present time lying there, heaped 
all together behind the altar which the Chians dedicated, and 
just opposite to the cell of the temple."* Now at Naucratis, 
as it happens, the courtesans are rather apt to win credit";'^'" for 
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this woniaTi first, about whom the story to which I refer is told, 
became so famous that all the Hellenes without exception came 
to know the name of Rhodopis, and then after her one whose 
name was Arcliidiche became a subject of song all over Hellas, 
though she was less talked off than the other. As for 
Charasos, when alter redeeming Rhodopis he returned back , 
to Mytilene, Sappho in an ode violently abused him."'*' Of j 
Rhodopis then I shall say no more. J 

136. After Mykerinos the priests said Asychjs became 
king of Egypt, and he made for Hephaistos the temple gate- 
way"^ which is towards the sunrising, by far 
the most beautiful and the largest of the gate- Asy^^is thcui^t 
ways ; for while they all have figures carved 
upon them and innumerable ornaments of building ^^ besides, 
this has them very much more than the rest. In this king's 
reign they told me that, as the circulation of money was very slow, 
a law was made for the Egj'ptians that a man 
might have that money lent to him which be 
needed, by offering as security the dead body of his father ; 
and thtre was added moreover to this law another, nameJy that 
he who lent the money should have a claim also to the whole 
of the sepulchral chamber belonging to him who received it, 
and that the man who offered that security should be subject 
to this penalty, if he refused to pay back the debt, namely that 
neither the man himself should be allowed to have burial, 
when he died^ either in that family burial-place or in any other, 
nor should he be .allowed to bury any of his kinsmen whom he 
tost by death, .This king desiring to surpass the kings uf 
Egypt who had arisen before him left as a 
memorial of himself a pyramid which he made 
of bricks, and on it there is an. inscription carved in stone and 
saying thus : /' Despise not me in comparison with the pyramids 
of stone, seei'ng that I excel them as much as Zeus excels the 
other gods ; for with a pole they struck into the lakcj and 
whatever of the mud attached itself to the pole, this ibey 
gathered up and made bricks, and in such manner they 
finished me," 

Such were the deeds which tlii.^ king performed : 137, and 
after him reigned a blind man of the city of Anysis, whose 
name was .Anysis., In his reign the Ethiopians and Sa_b_ac_us_ 
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Host 01 men ; 

AnysiB king, whu 
was blind. 
UJiat Sibacos 
king of Ethiopisi 
drvve ipui ihe 

blind liing art<l 



e Ethiopians marched upon Egypt with a great 
50 this blind man departed, flying to the fen- 
country, and the Ethiopian was king over Egypt 
for fifty years, during which he performed deeds 
as follows: — whenever any man of the Egyp- 
tians committed any transgression, he would 
never put him to death, but he gave sen- 
reigTiedfifiy^'^ars tence upon each man according to the great- 
'" ^^P'' ness of the wrong -doing, appointing them 

to work at throwing up an embankment before that city 
from whence each man came of tho^^e who committed, 
wrong. Thus the cities were made higher stitl than "before; 
for they were embanked first by those who dug the channels 
iti the reign of Sesostris, and then secondly in the reign of 
the Ethiopian, and thus they were made very high: and while 
other cities in Egypt also stood ^^' high, I think in the town at 
B 11 bastis_ especially the earth was piled up. In this city 
There is a. temple very well worthy of mention, for though 
there are other temples which are larger and biiih with more 
cost, none more than this is a pleasure to the eyes. Now 
Bubaslis in the Hellenic tongue is Artomisj 1 38, 
and her temple is ordered thus ; — Except the 
entrance It is completely surrounded by water; 
for cTiannels come in from the Nile, not joinitig one another, 
but each extending as far as the entrance of the temple, one 
flowing round on the one side and the other on the other side, 
each a hundred feet broad and shaded over with trees ; and the 
gateway has a height of ten fathoms, and it is adorned with 
figures six cubits high, very noteworthy. This temple is in the 
middle of the city iod is looked down upon from all sides as 
one goes round, for since the city has been banked up to a 
height, while the teniple has not been moved from the place 
where it was at the tirst built, it is possible to look down into 
it : antl round it runs a stone wall with figures carved Upon it, 
while within it there is a grove of very brge trees planted round 
a large temple-house, within which is the image of the goddess ; 
and the breadth and length of the temple is a furlong every 
way. Opposite the entrance there is a road paved with stone 
for about three furlongs, which lends through the market-place 
towards the East, with a breadth of about four hundred feet; 
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and on this side and on that grow trees of height reaching to 
heaveo : and the road leads to the temple of Hermes, 
This temple th&n is thus ordered. 

ISSX The final deliverance from the Ethiopian came about 
(they said) as follows i^hc fled away because he had seen in 
his sleep a vision, in which it seemed to him jjow the EiJib- 
that a man came and stood \r^ him and coun- pian lefi Egypt af 
selled him to gather together all the priests *"■' ''*'■" "''"■ 
in Egypt and cut them asunder in the midst.] Having seen this 
dream, he said that it seemed to him thaCllie gods were fore- 
showing him this to furnish an occasion against him^'*^in order 
that he might do an impious dted with respect to religion, and so 
receive some evil either from the gods or from men ; he would 
not however do so, but in truth (he said) the time had 
expired, during which it had been prophesied to him that 
he should rule Egypt before he departed thence. For when 
he was in Ethiopia the Oracles which the Ethiopians consult 
had told him that it was fated for him to rule Egypt fifty 
years : since then this time was now expiring, and the vision 
of the dream also disturbed him, Sahacos departed out of 
Egypt of his own free wi'l. 

140. Then when the Ethiopian had gone away out of 
Egypt, the blind man came back from the fen-country and 
began to rule again, having lived there during 
fifty years upon an island which he had made by 
heaping up ashes and earth : for whenever any 
of th« Egyptians visited him bringing food, according as 
it had been appointed to them severally to do without the 
knowledge of the Ethiopian, he bade them bring also some 
ashes for their gift^^ This island none was able to find 
before Amyrtaios ; that is, for more than seven hundred 
years ^-* the kings who arose before Amyrtaios were not able 
to find it. Now the name of this island is Elbe, and its ske 
is ten furlongs each way. 

141, After him there came to the throne the priest of invasio.ioi 
Hephaistos, whose name was^gthos. This man, they said, 
neglected and held in no regard the wamor seihos king, 
class of the Egyptians, considering that he who was priest 
would have no need of them; nnd besides ^fH^l^haisios, 
Other slights which lie put upon them, he also toolc from them 
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the yokes of corn-land '^ which had been given to them 
and hoH- ihe ^^ ^ special gift in the reigns of tlie former 
army would not kings, twelve yokes to each man. After this, 
serve hitii. -Sanac.iiarib^ing^f the Arabians and of the 

Assyrians marched a great host "a'gaiflsr'Egj^ Then the 
warriors of the Egyptians refused to come to the rescue, and 
the priest, being driven into a strait, entered into the sanctuary 
of the temple ^^ and bewailed to the image of the god the 
danger which was impending over him; and as he was thus 
lamenting, steep came upon him, and it seemed to him in liis 
vision that the god came and stood by him and 
^ ^I^dTow"'^ encouraged him, saying that he should suffer no 
Sfinacharih viHh evil if he went forth to meet the army of the 
the Arabians and Arabians ; for he would himself send him 
w ShT"^ P"' helpers. Trusting in these things seen in sleep, 
he look with him, they said, those of the Egyptians 
who were willing to follow him, and encamped in Peluaion, 
for by this way the invasion came : and not one of the warrior 
class followed him, but shop-keepers and artisans and men 
of the market. ,' Then after they carae, there swarmed by 
night upon theirenemies micg of the fields, and ate up 
their qaivers and their bows, and moreover the handles of 
their shields, so that on the next day th^ fled, and being 
without defence of arms great numbers felj^And at the pre- 
sent time this king stands in the temple of Hephaistos in stone, 
holding upon his hand a mouse, and by letters inscribed he 
says these words: " Let him who looks upon me learn to fear 
the gods." 

142. So far in the story the Egyptians and tlte priests 
were they who made the report, declaring that from the first king 
The generations down to this priest of Hephaistos wlio reigned 
of Icings and last, there had been three hundred and forty- 
pnesis m EgjTt, one generations of men, and that in them there 
had been the same number of chief-priests and of kings : but 
three hundred generations of men are equal to ten thousand 
years, for a hundred ytacs is three generations of men ; and in 
the one-and-forty generations which remain, those I mean 
which were added to the three hundred, there are one 
thousand three hundred and forty years. Thus in the period 
of eleven thousand three hundred and forty years they said 
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: there ha.d arisen no god in human form ; nor even 
before that time or afterwards among tlie remaining Icings who 
arose in Egypt, did they report that anything of that kind had 
come to pass. In this time they said that the sun had moved 
four times from his accustomed place of rising, and where he 
now sets he had thence twice had his rising, and in the place 
from whence he now rises he had tvice had his setting j '^ and 
in the meantime nothing in Egypt had been changed from its 
usual state, neither that which comes from the earth nor that 
which comes to them from the river nor that which concerns 
diseases or deaths. 143. And formerly when H.ecataios th^ 
historian was in Thebes, and had traced his descent and con^- 
nected his family wuh a god in the sixteenth generation 
before, the priests of Zeus did for him much the same a.s they 
did for me (though I had not traced mj' descent}. They led 
me into the sanctuary of the temple, which is of great site, and 
they counted up the number, show-ing colossal wooden statues 
in number the same as they said ; for each chief-priest there 
sets up in his lifetime an image of himself: accordingly the 
priests, counting and showing me th^e, declared to me that 
each one of them was a son succeeding his own father, and 
they went up through the series of images from the image 
of the one who had died last, until they had declared this of 
the whole number. And when Hecataios had traced his 
descent and connected his family with a god in the sixteenth 
generation, they traced a descent in opposition to his, besides 
their numbering, not accepting it from him that a man had 
been barn from a god ; and they traced their counter-descent 

»thus, saying that each one of the statutrs had been piromis son 
of ///"ffww, until they had declared this of the whole three hun- 
dred and forty-five statues, each one being surnamed pirotiiis \ 
and neither with a god nor a hero did they connect their descent. 

I Now piromis means in the tongue of Hellas " honourable and 
good man." 144, From their declaration then 3,,^ ^^ai before 
it followed, that ihey of whom the imager were Uit'se Ef,7pi was 
had been of form like this, and far removed ™leJ by the gwis. 
from being gods : but in the time before these men they 
said that gods were the rulers in Egypt, not mingling''^ ivith 
men, and that of these always one had power at a time ; and 
the last of them who was king over Egypt was Qjos, the son 
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of OsiriSj whom the Hellenes call Apollo : he was ling over 
Egypt last, having deposed Typhon. Now Osiris in the 
tongue of Hellas is Dionysfls. 

14&. Among the Hellenes Heracles and Diony5™and_Paji 
Me accounted the latest-bom of the gods ; but "with the Egyp- 
tians Pan is a very ancient god, and he b one 
^n ofihe^^. of 'hose which are called the eight gods, white 
Heracles is of the second ranlt, who are called 
the twelve gods, a.nd Uionysos is of the third rank, namely of 
those who were born of the twelve gods. Now as to Heracles 
I have shown already how many years old he Is according 
to the Egyptians themselves, reckoning down to the reign of 
Aniasis, and Pan is said to have existed fcir yet more years than 
these, and Dionysos for the smallest number of years as com- 
imred with the others ; and even for this last they reckon down 
to the reiyn of AmasEs fifteen thonsand years. This the Egyp- 
tians say that they know for a certainty, since they always kept 
a reckoning andivrote down the years as they came. Now the 
Dionysos who is said to have been born of Semele the da.ughter 
of Cadmos, was born about sixteen hundred years before ray 
time, and Heractea who was the son of Alcmen*, about nine 
hundred years, and that Pan who was born of Penelope, for of 
her and of Hermes Fan ts said by the Hellenes to have been 
born, came into being later than the wars of Troy, about eight 
hundred years before my time. 146. Of these two accounts 
every man may adopt that one which he shall find the more 
credible when he hears it. I however, for my part, have 
already declared my opinion about tbem,^^" l*or if these 
also, like Heracles the son of Amphitryon, had appeared 
before all men's eyes and had lived their lives to old age in 
Hellas, I mean Dionysos the son of Semele and Pan ibe son 
of Penelope, then one would have said that these also ^^ had 
been born mere men, having the names of those gods who 
had come into being long before: but as it is, with regard to 
Dionysos the Hellenes say that as soon as he was born Zeus 
sewed him up in his thigh and carried him to Njsa, which is 
above Egypt in the land of Fthiopia; and as to Pan, they can- 
not say whither he went after he was born. [Hence it has 
become clear to me that the Hellenes learnt'The names of 
these ij'ods later than those of the other gods, and trace their 
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descent as if their birCh occurred at the time when they first 
learnt their names. , 

Thus far then-^e history is told by the Egyptians them- 
selves ; 147, but I will now recount that whicli other nations 
also tell, and the Egyptians in agreement witii the others, of 
that which happened in this land ; and there will be added to 
this also something of that which I have myself seer. 

JBeing set free after thii reign of the priest of Hejihaistos, 
the -Egyptians, since they could not live any time without a 
king, set up over them twelve Wings, having 
[.divided all Egypt into twelve partsy These '^^[,7'''"^"" 
made intermarriages with one artother and 
reigned, making agreemynt that ihey would not put down 
one another by force, nor seek to get an advantage over 

»one another, but would live in perfect friendship : and 
the reason why they made these agreements, guarding them 
very strongly from violation, was this, namely that an oracle 
had been given to them at first when they began to exer- 
cise their rule, that he of them who should pour a hbation 
with a bronze cup in the temple of Hepliaistos, should be king 
of all Egypt (for they used to assemble together in all the 
_ temples). 148. Moreover they resolved to _, , ^, . ,. 

■ jom all together and leave a memorial of them- 

H selves ; and having so resolved they caused to be made a. 

f labyrinth, situated a little above the lake of Moiris and nearly 
opposite to that which h called the City of Crocodiles. This 
I saw myself, and I found it greater than words can say. 
tf'or if one should put together and reckon up al! the buildings 
and all the great works produced by Hellenes, they would 
prove to be inferior in labour and expense to this labyrinth,] 
though it is true that both the temple at Ephesos and thatTtt 
Samos are works worthy of note. Tlie pyramids also were 
greater than words can say, and each one of them is equal to 
many works of the Hellenes, great as they may be ; but the 

■ labyrinth surpasses even the pyramids. It has twelve courts 

■ covered in, with gates facing one another, six upon the""N6rfh 
-side and six upon the South, joining on one to another, and 

the same wall surrounds them all outside ; and there are in it 

two Jtinds of chambers, the one kind below the ground and 

[the other above upon these, three thousand in number, of 
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each kind fifteen hundred. The upper set of chambers we 
ourselves saw, going throLjjh them, and we tell of them having 
looked upon tliem with our own eyes ; but the chambers 
under ground we heard about only ; for the Egyptians who 
had charge of them were not willing on any account to show 
them^ saying that here were the sepulchres of the kings who 
had first built this labyrinth and of the sacred crocodiles. 
Accordingly we speak of the chambers below by what we 
received from hearsay, while those above we sa.w ourselves and 
found them to be works of more than human greatness. For 
the passages through the chambers, and the goings this way and 
that way through the courts, which were admirably adorned, 
afforded endless matter for marvel, as we went through from a 
court to the chambers beyond it, and from the chambers to 
colonnades, and from the colonnades to other rooms, and then 
from the chambers again to other courts. Over the whole of 
these is a roof made of stone like the walls ; and the walls are 
covered with figures carved upon them, eacli court being sur- 
rounded with pillars of white stone fitted together most per- 
fectly j and at the end of the labyrinth, by the comer of it, 
there is a pyramid of forty fathoms, upon which large figures 
are carved, and to this there is a way made under ground. 

149. Such is this labyrinth ; but a cause for marvel even 
greater than this is afforded by the lake, which is called the 
lake of Moiris, along the side of which this 
labyrinth isTiuilt. The measure of its circuit 
is three thousand six hundred furlongs "i {being 
sixty s(koines\ and this is the same number of furlongs as the 
extent of Egypt itself along the sea. The lake lies extended 
lengthwise from North to South, and in depth wheie.aL_i3 
deepest it is fifty fathoms. That this lake is artificial and 
formed by digging is self-evident, for about in the middle of 
the lake stand two pyramids, each rising above the water to a 
height of fifty fathoms, the part which is built below the water 
being of just the same height; and upon each is placed a 
colossal statue of stone sitting upon a chair. Thus the 
pyramids are a hundred fatlioms high; and these hundred 
fathoms are equal to a furlong of six hundred feet, the fathom 
being measured as sbi feet or four cubits, the feet being four 
palms each, and the cubits six. The water in the lake does not 
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I came from the place where it is, far the country there is veiy 
deficient in wat«r, but it has been brought thither from the 
Nile by a canal: and for six months the water flows into the 
lake, and. for six months out into the Nile again ; and when- 
ever it flows out, then for the six months it brings into the 
royal treasury a talent of silver a day from the ftsh which are 
caught, and twenty pounds ^"^ when the water conies in. 150. 
The natives of the place moreover said that this lake had an 
outlet under ground to the Syrtis which is in Libya, turning 
towards the interior of tlie continent upon the Western side 
and running along by the mountain which is above Memphis. 
Now since I did not see anywhere existing the earth dug out 
of this excavation (for that was a matter which drew my atten- 
tion), I asked those who dwelt nearest to the lake where the 
earth was which had been dug out. (These told me to 
what place it had been carried away; and I readily believed 
them, for 1 knew by report that a similar thing had been done 
at Nitieveh, the city of the Assyrians. . There certain thieves 
formed a design once to carry away the wealth of Sardana- 
pallos son of Ninoa, the king, which wealth was verj' great and 
was kept in treasure-houses under the earth. Accordingly 
they began from their own dwelling, and making estimate of 
their direction they dug under ground towards the king's 
palace ; and the earth which was brought out of the excavation 

' they used to carry away, when night came on, to the river 
Tigris which fltiws bj- the city of Nineveh, until at last they 
accomplished that which they desired. Similarly, as I heard, 
the digging of the lake in Egypt was effected, except that it 
was done not by night but during the day ; for as they dug 
the Egyptians earned to the Nile the earth which was dug out ; 
and the river, when it received it, would naturally hear it away 
and disperse it. Thus is this lake said to have been dug out. 

I6I. Now the twelve kings continued to rule justly, hut pMumm- 
in course of time it happened thus ;—^ After sacrifice in the »'^h™'!=- 

, came kinf 

temple of Hephaistos they were about to make jjow Psammc- ^i^wfiTo 
libatiotl on the last day of the feast, and the liehos becitrne 
chief-priest, in bringing out for them the •'ingofi'ilEejpt. 
golden cups with which they had been wont to pour liba- 
tions, missed hi^ reckoning and brought eleven only for 
twelve kingsj Then that one of them who was standing 
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Psammetichqs, 



had 



order, namely rsammetictios, since 

was of branze, 
and having held it out to receive the wine he proceeded to 
make libations likewise a.11 the other kings were wont to 
wear helmets and they happened to have them then. Now 
Psammetichos held out his helmet with no treacherous mean- 
ing ; but they taking note of that which had been done by 
Psa-nimetichos and of the oracle, namely how it had been 
declared to them that whosoever of them should mate 
libation with a bronze Cup should be sole king of Egypt, 
recollecting, I say, the saying of the Oracle, they did not 
indeed deem it right to slay Psammetichos, since they found 
by examination that he had not done it with any forethought, 
but they determined to strip liim of almost all his power and 
to drive him away into the fen-country, and that from the 
fen-country he should not hold any dealings with the rest 
of Egj'pL 152. This Psammetichos had formerly been a 
fugitive from the Ethiopian Sahacos who had tilled his father 
Necus, from him, I say, he had then been a fugitive in Syria; 
and when the Ethiopian had departed in consequence of the 
vision of the dream, the Egyptians who were of the district 
of Sais brought him back to his own country. Then"alt^- 
waJSs^when he was king, it was his fate to be a fugitive a 
second time on account of the helmet, being driven by the 
eleven kings into the fen-country. So then holding that tie 
had been grievously wronged by them, he thought how he might 
take vengeance on those who had driven him out : and when 
he had sent to the Oradeof _Leto in the city of Buto, whei^ 
the Egyptians have tTieir most truth lui 'Oracle, th^re was given 
to him tlie reply that vengeance would come when men of 
bronze appeared from the sea. And he was strongly dis- 
posed not to believe th^t bfonze men would come to help 
hira ; hut after no long time had passed, certai_n_Ioijiaii3_anii 
-CarjAns who had sailed forth for plunder were compelled to 
come to shore in Egypt, and they having landed and being 
clad in bronae armour, one of the Egyptians, not haying 
before seen men dad in bronze armour, came to the fen-land 
and brought a report to Psammetichos that bronze men had 
come from the sea and were plundering the plain. So he, 
perceiving that the saying of the Oracle was coming to pass, 
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dea!t in a friendly manner with the lonians and Cnrians, and 
with large promiaes he peryuaded them to take his part. 
Then when he had persuaded them, with ihe help of those 
Egj'ptians who favoured his cause and of these foreign mercen- 
aries he overthrew the kings, 153. Having „, ^ .,_,. 

.. -^ „ - , His buildings, 

thus got power over all Egypt, Psaminetichos 

made for Hephaistos that gateway of the temple at Memphis 
which is turned towards the South Wind; and he huilt a court 
for Apis, in which Apis is kept when he appears, opposite to 
the gateway of the temple, surrounded all with pillars and 
covered with figures ; and instead of columns there stand" to 
support the roof of the court colossal statues twelve cubits 
high. Now Apis is in the tongue of the Hellenes Epaphos. 
154. To the lonians and to the Carians who 
had helped him Psammetichos granted portions 
of land to dwell in, opposite to one another 
with the river Nile between, and these were called " Encamp- 
menCs^^"^^ these portions of land he gave them, and"Ii"e pafd" 
them besides all that he had promised : moreover he placed 
with them Egyptian boys to have them taught the Hellenic 
tongue; and from these, who learnt the language thoroughly, 
are descended the present class of interpreters in Kgypt. 
Now the lonians and Cariang occupied these ponions of land 
for a long time, and they are towards the sea a little below the 
city of Bubastis, on that which is called the Pelusian mouth 
of the Nile. These men kin^ A.Hia^s afterwards removed 
from thence and established them at Memphis, making them 
into a guard for himself against the Egyptians : and they 
being settled in Egypt, we who are Hellenes know by inter- 
course with them the certainty of all that which happened in 
Egypt beginning from kfng Psammetichos and afterwards ; 
for thtse were the first men of foreign tongue who settled in 
Egypt: and in the land from which they were removed there 
still remained down to my time the sheds where their ships 
were drawn up and the ruins of their houses. 

Thus then Psammetichos obtained Egypt : 155, and of the 

, ^Oracle which is in Egypt I have made mention often before 

this, and now I will give sn account of it, seeing that it is 

i'orthy to be described. This Oracle which is in Egypt is 

acred JaXeiCj. and il is established in a great eity near that 
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mouth of tlie Nile which is called Sebepnjdc, as one sails up the 
river from the sea; and the name of this city 
Sp'^iT^tuBl' "l-^^^ the Oracle is found is Buto,_as I have said 
before in mentioning it. In tHfs Buto there is 
a temple of Apollo and Artemis ; and the temple-house^'** of 
Leto, in which the Oracle is, is both great in itself and has a 
giLteway of the height of ten fathoms: but that which caused me 
most to marvel of the things to be seen there, I will now tell- 
There is in this sacred enclosure a house ^^ of Lelo made of 
one single stone as regards both height and length, and of 
which all the walls are in these two directions equal, each 
being forty cubits; and for the covering in of the roof there 
lies another stone upon the top, the cornice measuring four 
cubits. ^^ 156. This house ^^ then of all the things that were 
to be seen by me in that temple is the most marvellous, and 
among those which come next is the island called Chemmis. 
This is situated in a deep and broad lake by the side of the 
temple at Buto, and it is said by the Egyptians that this island 
is a floating island. I myself did not see it either floating 
about or moved from its place, and I feel surprise at hearing 
of it, wondering if it be indeed a floating island. In this island 
of which I speak there is a great temple-house '*" of Apollo, 
and three several altars are set up within, and there are planted 
in the island many palm-trees and other trees, both bearing fruit 
and not bearing fruit. And the Eg)'ptians, when they say that it 
is floating;, add this story, namely that in this island, which 
formerly was not floating, Leto, being one of the eight gods 
who came intg existence first, and dwelling in the city of B\ito 
where she has this Oracle, received Apollo from Isis as a 
charge and preserved him, concealing him in the island which 
is said now to be a Heating island, at that time when Typhon 
came after him seeking everywhere and desiring to find the son 
of Osiris. Now they say that Apollo and Artemis are children 
of Dionysos and of lais, and that Leto became their nurse and 
preserver ; and in the Egyptian tongue Apollo is Oros, Demeter 
is Isis, and Artemis is Bubastis. Prom this story and from no 
other j^schylus the son of Euphorion took ^^ this which I shall 
say, wherein he differs from all the preceding poets ; he repre- 
sented namely that Artemis was the daughter of Demeter. 
F&r this reason thcH, they say, it became a floating island, 
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Such is the stor)' which they tell ; 157, hut as for Psamme- 
tichos, he was king over Egypt for four-and- fifty years, of wliich 
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years save one lie was sitting hefore 
A^otos, a grent city of Syria, besieging it, iintil 
at last he took it : and this Azotos of all cities 
about which -we have knowledge held out for the longest time 
under a siege. 

158. The son of pRammetithos was Necos, and he be- 
came king of Egypt This man was che~fifstwho attempted 
the channel leading to the Er)'thraian Sea, nccGs king, and 
which Dareios the Persian afterwards com- of the canal ivhich 
pleted J the length of this is a voyage of four ""^ ^"^"^ '" ""g' 
— days, and in breadth it was so dug that two triremes could go 
side by side driven by oars; and the water is brought into it 
from the Nile. The channel is conducted a little above the 
city of Bubastis by Patumos the Arabian city, and runs into 
the Erythraian Sea : and it is dug first along those parts of the 
plain of Egypt which lie towards Arabia, just above which 
run the mountains which extend opposite Memphis, where 
are the stone -quarries, — along the base of these mountains 
the channel is conducted from West to East for a great way ; 

»and after that it i& directed towards a break in the hills and 
tends from these mountains towards the noon-day and the 
South Wind to the Arabian gulf Now in the place where the 
journey is least and shortest from the Northern to the Southern 

»Sea (which is also called Er)-thraian), that is from Mount 
CasioiijjLhich is the boundary between Egypt and Syria,"The- 
distance is exactly ^^^ a thousand furlongs to the Arabian 
gulf; but the channel is much longer, since it is more wind- 
ing; and in the reign of Necos there perished whik digging 
it twelve myriads '^^* of the Egyptians. \Novs Nccos ceased 
in the midst of his digging, because trrC utterance of an 
Oracle impeded him, which was to the effect that he was 
working for the Barbarian: and the Egyptians call all men 
Barbarians who do not agree with them in speech'. > 159. 
Thus having ceased from the work of the 
.channel, Necos betook himself tu waging wars, 
and triremes were bnilt by him, some for the 
[Northern Sea and others in the Arabian gulf for the Erythraian 
fSea ; and of these the sheds are still to be seen. These ships 
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he used when he needed them ; and also on land Nec&s en- 
gaged battle at Miigdolos with the Syrians, and conquered 
them ; and after this lie took Cadytis, which is a great city of 
Syria : and the dress which he wore when he made these con- 
quests he dedica.ted to Apollo, sending it to Branchidai of the 
Milesians. After this, having reigned in all sixteen years, he 
brought his life to an endj and handed on the kingdom to 
■ Jsam mis his son. 

160. While this PsamraiH ■was king of Egypt, there came 
to him men sent by the Eleiios, who boasted that they ordered 

the contes't at Olympia ia the most just and 
ne^ridnc'''^ honourable manner possible and thought that 

not even the Egyptians, the wisest of men, 
could find out anything besides, to be added to their rules. 
Now when the Eieians came to Egypt and said that for 
which they had come, then this king called together those 
of the Egyptians who were reputed the wisest, and when the 
Egyptians had conie together they heard the Eleians tell of all 
that whicii it was their part to do in regard to the contest; and 
when they had related everything, they said that they had 
come lo learn in addition anything which the Egyptians 
might be able to find out besideSj which was juster than this. 
They then having consulted together asked the Eleians 
whether their own citizens took part in the contest ; and they 
said that it was permitted to any one who desired it, both of 
their own people and of the other Hellenes equally, to take 
part in the contest : upon which the Egyptians said that in so 
ordering the games they had wholly missed the mark of justice ; 
for it could not be but that they would take part with the man 
of their own State, if he was contending, and so act unfairly 
to the stranger : but if they really desired, as they said, to order 
ihe games justly, and if this was the cause for which they had 
come to Egypt, they advised them to order the contest so as 
to be for strangers alone to contend in, and that no Eleian 
should be pemiittt:!.! to contend. Such was the suggestion 
made by the Egyptians to the Eleians. 

161, When Psammis had been king of Eg>'pt for only six 
years and had made an expedition to Ethiopia 
and immediately afterwards had ended his life, 
Apries the son of Psammis received the kingdom in succession. 
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This man cnme to be tlie most piospeious cf all the kiiigs'up_ ^ 
Lto that time except only his forefather PsammelLchos^ and he 
reigned five-aiid-twctity years, during which he led an array 
against Sidon and fought a &ea.-figlit with the king of Tyre. 

• Since however it was fated that evil should come upon him, it 
came by occasion of a matter which I shall relate at greater length 
in the Libyan history,'^ and at present but shortly. Apries 
having sent a great expedition against the Kyreniaiis, met with 
correspondingly great disaster; and the Egyptians considering 
him to blame for this revolted from him, supposing that Apries 
■ had with forethought sent them out to evident calamity, in 
I order (as they said) that there might be a slaughter of them, 
I and he might the more securely rule Over tllC other Egyptians. 
Being indignant at this, both these men who had returned from 
the expedition and also the friends of those who had perished 

imade revolt openly. 162. Hearing this Apries 
Sent to them Ariiasis, to cause them to cease by f^lTin^ra' ,„. 
persuasion ; and when he had come and was 
seekii5g to restrain the Egyptians, as he was spealfing and tell- 
ing them not to do so, one of the Egyptians stood up behind 
thiiti and put a helmet'*" upon his head, saying as he did 
so that he put it on to crown him king;. And to him this 
that was done was in some degree not Unwelcome, as he 

I proved by his behaviour ; for as soon as the revoked Egyptians 
had set him up as king, he prep^ired 1o march against Apries : 
and Apries hearing this sent to Amasis one of the Egyptians who 
were sbout bis own person, a man of reputation, whose name 
was.EatarbemiSf, enjoining him to bring Amasis alive into his 
presence. When this Patarberais caine and summoned 
Amasis, the latter, who happened to be sitting on horseback, 
lifted up his leg and behaved in an unseemly manner, i*" bid- 
ding him take that back to Apries. Nevertheless, they say, 
(Patarbemis made demand of him that he should go to the 
Ung, seeing that the king had sent to summon him; and he 
answered him that he had for some tim^ past been preparing 
to do so, and that Apries would have no occasion to find fault 
with him, for he would both come himself and bring others 
with him. Then Patarhemis both perceiving his intention 
from that which he said, and slso seeing his preparations, 
departed in haste, desiring to make known as quickly 
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possible to the king tlie things which were being done : and 
when became baclcto Ai>i'ies not bringing Amasis, the king 
paying no regard to thai which he said,^^^ but being moved by 
violent anger, ordered his ears and his nose to be cue off. 
And the rest of the Egyptians who still remained on his side, 
when they saw the man of most repute among them thus 
suffering shameful outrage, waited no longer but joined the 
others in revolt, and delivered themselves over to Amasis. 
1S3. Then Apries having beard this also, armed his foreign 
mercenaries and marched against the Egyptians : now he had 
about him Carian and Ionian mercenaries to the number of 
thirty thousand ; and his royal palace was in the city of Sais, 
of great size and worthy to be Seen. So Apries and hisamiy 
were going against the Egyptians, and Amasis and those with 
him were going against the mercenaries; and both sides came 
to the city of Momemphis and were about to make trial of 
one another in fight. 

164. Now of the Egyptians- there-are-Seienclasses, and 
of these one class is called that of the priests, an3"an5Ttref that 
of the warriors, while the others are the cow- 
herds, swineherds, shopkeepers, interpreters, 
and boatmen. This is the number of the classes 
of the Egyptians, and their names are given them from the 
occupations which they follow. Of them the warriors are 
called Caiasirians and Hermotybians, and they are of the fol- 
lowing districts,'^^ — for all Egypt is divided into districts, 
and Mpeciaiiy the *^^' ''^^^ districts of the Hermotybians are 
iwo classes of those of Biisiris, Sais, Chemmis, Papremis, the 
island called ProROpitis, and the half of Natho, 
— of these districts arc the Hermotybians, 
who reached when most numerous the number of sixteen 
myriads.^**' Of these not one has learnt anything of 
handicraft, but they are given up to war entirely, 166, 
Again the districts of the Caiasirians are those of Thebes, 
Bubastis, Aphthis, Tanis, Mendes, Sebennytos, Athribis, 
Pharbaithos, Thmms Onuphis, Anytis, Myecphoris, — this last 
is on an island opposite to tiie city of Bubastis^. These are 
the districts of the Caiasirians ; and they reached, when most 
numerous, to the number of five-and-tweritymyriads}*-* of 
men ; nor is it lawful for these, aiiy more than for the otbers. 
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to practise any craft ; but they practise that which has to do 
with war only, handing down the tradition from father to son. 
167. Now whether the Hellenes have learnt this also from 
the Egyptians, I atn not able to say for certain, since I 
see that the Thracians also and Scythians and Persians and 
Lydians and a.lmoEt all the Barbarians esteem those of their 
citizens who learn the arts, and the descendants of them, as less 
honourable thaii the rest ; while those who have got free from 
all practice of manual arts are accounted noble, and especially 
those who are devoted to war : however that niay be, the 
Hellenes have all learnt this, and especially the Lacede-, 
rtionians; but the Corinthians least of all cast slight upori 
those who practise handicrafts. 

168. The following privilege was specially granted to 
this class and to none others of the Egyptians except the 
priests, that is to say, each man had twelve 
yokes^" of land specially granted to him free 
from imposts; now the yok" of land measures a hundred 
Egyptian cubits every way, and the Egyptian cubit is, as it 
happens, equal to that of Samos. This, I say, was a special 
privilege granted to all, and they also had certain advantages 
in turn and not the same men twice ; that is to say, a thousand 
of the Calasirians and a thousand of the Hermotybians acted 
as body-guard to the king during each year'"; and these had 
besides their yokes of land an allowance given them for each 
day of five pounds weight'*^" of bread lo each man, and two 
pounds of beef, and four half-pints"* of wine. This was the 
allowance given to those who were serving as the king's body- 
guard for the time being. 

169. So when Apries loading his foreign mercenaries, and 
Amasis at the head of the whole body of the Egyptians, in their 
approach to one another had come to the city .-,,.. 

of Momemphis, they engaged battle: and tween Apries and 
although the foreign troops fought well, yet Amasis at iiie 

number they were ?'^ '^""! 



Mcniemphis, 



being much inferior m 

worsted by reason of this. But Apries is said 

[to have supposed that not even a god would be able to cause 

him to cease from his rule, so firmly did he think that it was 

established. In that battle then, I say, he was worsted, and 

]g taken alive was brought away to the city of Sais, to that 
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which had formerly been his own dwelling but from thenceforth 
was the palace of Aniasis. (There for some time he wag It^pt tn 
the palace, and Amasis deah well with him ; but at last, since 
the Egyptians blamed him, saying that he aeted not rightly m 
keeping alive him who was the greatest foe 
^ ^^^isjcmgai_ (^^jjj j^ themselves and to him, therefore he 

delivered Apries over to the Egyptians ; and 
they strangled him, and after that buried him in the burial- 
place of his fathers : this is in the temple of Athene, close 
to the sanctuary, on the left hand as you enter.^ Now 
the men of Sais buried all those of this district who bad 
been kings, within the temple; for the tomb of Amasis 
also, though it is further from the sanctuary than that of 
Apries and his forefathers, yet this too is within the court of 
the temple, and it consists of a colonnade of stone of great 
size, with pillars carved to imitate date-palms, and other- 
wise sumptuously adorned ; and within the colonnade are 
double doors, and inside the doors a sepulchral chamber, 

170. Also at Sais there is the burial-place of 
g-^ P^^' him whom I account it not pious to name in 

connexion with such a matter, which is in the 
temple of Athene behind the house of the goddess,!*^ stretch- 
ing along the whole wall of it; and in the sacred enclosure 
stand great obelisks of stone, and near them is a lake adorned 
with an edging of stone and fairly made in a circle, being in 
size, as it seemed to me, equal to that which is called the 

"Round Pool""^ in Delos. 171. On this 
^e'ri'^SeT '^^^^ ^^ey perform by night the show of his 

sufferings, and this the Egyptians call Mysteries. 
Of these things I know more fully in detail how they take 
placci but I shall leave this unspoken; and of the mystic rites 
of Deraeter, which the Hellenes call ihesawpJwria, of these also, 
although I know, I sliall leave unspoken all e\cept so much as 
piety permits me to tell. The daughters of Danaos were they 
who brought this rite out of Egypt and" taught it to the women 
of the Pelasgians ; then afterwards when all the inhabitants of 
Peloponnese were driven out by the Dorians, the rite was lost, 
and only those who were left behind of the Peloponnesians 
and not driven out, that is to say the Arcadians, preserved it. 
172. Apries having thus been overthrowTj Amasis became 
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king, being of the district of Sais, and th€ name of the city 
whence lie was is Siitph. Now at the first The answer which 
the Egyptians despised'Amasis and held him Amasis made lo 
in no great regard, because he had been a. man '^'^ "J'^P^raE^rs, 
of the people and was of no distinguished family; but after- 
wards Amasis won them over to himself by wisdom and not 
wilfulness. Among innumerable other things of price which 
he had, there was a foot-basin of gold in which both Araasis 
himself and all his guests were wont always to wash their feet. 
This he broke up, and of it he caused to be made the image 
of a god, and set it up in the city, where it was most con- 
venient ; and the Egyptians went continually to visit the image 
and did great reverence to it. Then Amasis, having learnt that 
which was done by the men of the city, called together the 
Egyptians and made known to them the matter, saying that 
the image had been produced from the foot-basin, into which 
formerly the Egyptians used to vomit and make water, and in 
which they washed their feet, whereas now they did to it great 
reverence ; and just so, he continued, had he himself now fared, 
as the foot-basin ; for though formerly he was a man of the 
people, yet now he was their king, and he bade them accord- 
ingly honour him and have regard for him. 
173. In such manner he won the Egyptians to 
himself, so that they consented to be his sub- 
jects ; and his ordering of affairs was this : — In the early morn- 
ing, and until the time of the filling of the market he did with 
a good will the business which was brought before him ; but 
after this ho passed the time in diinking ^md in jesting at his 
boon -companions, and was frivolous and playful. And his 
friends being troubled at it admonished him in iiome such worda 
as these : " O king, thou dost not rightly govern thyself fn thus 
letting thyself descend to behaviour so trifling ; for thou 
oughtest rather to have been sitting throughout the day stately 
upon a stately throne and administering thy business ; and so 
the Egyptians would have been assured that they were ruled 
by a great man, and thou wouldest have had a better report : 
bet as it is, thou art acting by no means in a kingly fashion." 
And he unswered them thus: "They who have bows stretch 
them at such time as they wish to use them, and when they 
have finished using them they loose them again ;i*^ for if they 
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were stretched tight always they would brcik, so that the tnen 
would not be able to use tliem when ihey needed them. So 
also is the stiit£ of man : if h€ should always be in eartlest 
and not relax himself foe sport at the due time, he would 
either go mad or be struck with stupor before lie was aware ; 
and knowing this well, t distribute a portion of the time to 
each of the tvo ways of living." Thus he replied to his 
friends. 174, [It is said however that Amasis, even when he 
was in a priviLt^^ation, was a lover of drinking and of jesting, 
and not at all seriously disposed ; and whenever his means of 
livelihood failed him through his dnnliitig and luxurious living, 
he would go about and steal ; and they from whom he stole 
would charge him with having their property, and when he 
denied it would bring him before the judgment of an Oracle, 
whenever there was one in their place; and many times he 
was convicted by the Oracles and many times he was absolved ; 
and then when finally he became king he did as follows : — as 
many of the gods as had absolved him and pronounced him 
not to be a thief, to their temples he paid t\.q regard, nor gave 
anything for the further adornment of them, nor even visited 
then) to offer sactifice, considering them to be worth nothing 
and to possess lying Oracles ; but as many as had convicted 
■him of being a thief, to these he paid very great regard, <:on- 
sidering [hem to be truly gods, and to present Oracles which d id 
„, , ,,,. not lie- 175. First in Sats he built and cotn- 

His buildings, , , , , , , I ■ I . 

pleted for Athene a temple-gateway which is a 
great marvel, and he far surpassed herein all who had done 
the like before, both in regard to height and greatness, so large 
are the stones and of such quality, Then secondly he dedi- 
cated great colossal statues and man-headed sphinxes very 
large, and for restoration he brought other stones of mon- 
strous size. Some of these he caused to be brought from 
the stone -qtiarries which are opposite Memphis, others of 
verj- great size from the city of Elephantine, distant a 
voyaj^e of not less than twenty days from Sa'is : and of them 
all I marvel most at this, namely a monolith chamber which 
he brought from the city of Elephantine ; and they were three 
years engaged in bringing this, and two thousand men were 
appointed to convey it, who all were of the class of boatmen. 
Of this house the length outside is oiie-and-twenty cubits, the 




breadth is fourteen cubits, and the height eight These are 
the ineaBures of the monolith hou&e outside; but the length 
insiile is eighteen cubits and five-sixths of a cubit,"* the breadth 
twelve cubits, and the height five cubits. This lies by the 
side of the entrance to the temple ; for within the temple 
they did not draw it, because, as it is said, while the house was 
being drawn along, the chief artificer of it groaned aloud, 
seeing that much time had been spent and he was wearied by 
the work ; and Amasis took it to heart aa a warning and did 
not allow them to draw it further onwards. Some say on the 
other hand that a man was killed by it, of those who were 
heaving it with levers, and that it was not drawn Jn for that 
reason. 176. Amasis also dedicated in all the , _ . 
other temples which were of repute, works which 
are worth seeing for their size, ^nd among them also at 
Memphis the colossal statue which lies on Its back in front of 
the temple of Hephaistos, whose length is fivc-attd-sevenly 
feet ; and on the same base made of the same stone '^° are set 
two colossal statues, each of twenty feet in length, one on this 
side and the other on that side of the large statue.'^' There 
is also another d stone of the same size in Sais, lying in the 
same manner as that at Memphis. Moreover Amasis was he 
who built and finished for Isis her temple at Memphis, which 
is of ^eat size and very worthy to be seen. 

1 77. 1 In the reign of Amasis tt is said that Egypt became more 
prosperous than at any other time before, both in regard to that 
which coraes to the land from the river and in 
regard to that which comes from the land to its ^X^^)^"^^'' 
inhabitants, and that at this time the inhabited 
towns in it numbered in all twenty thousand. Vlt was Amasis 
too who established the law that every yeafeach one qf the 
Egyptians should declare to the ruler of his district, from what 
source he got his hvelihood, and if any man did not do this 
or did not make declaration of an honest way of living, he 
should be punished with death. <., Now Solon the Athenian 
received from Egypt this law an^ had it enacted for the 
Athenians, and they have continued to observe it, since it is a, 
law with which none can find fault. , 

178.(jVIoreover Amasis became~a lover of the Hellenes; 
and besides other proofs of friendship which he gave to several 
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among tlienii he also granted the city of Pfeaccuis for those 
of thera who came to Egypt to dweU in ; ftud-to those who 
did not desire to stay, but who made voyages 
thither, he gr.inted portions of land to set up 
altars and make sacred enclosures for their gods. 
Their greatest enclostire and that one which 
has most name and is most frequented is 
called the Hellenion, and this was established by the follow- 
ing cities in common : — of the lonians Chios, Teos, Phocaia., 
Clazomenai, of the Dorians Rhodes, Cnidos, Halicarnassos, 
Phaselis, and of the Aiolians Mytilene alone. To these 
belongs this enclosure and these are the cities which appoint 
superintendents of the port ; and all other cities which claim 
a share in it, are making a claim without any right, ^^^ Besides 
this the Eginetans established on their own account a sacred 
enclosure dedicated to Zens, the Samians one to Hera, and the 
Milesians one to Apollo. 179. Now in old times Naucralis 
alone was an open trading -place, and no other place tn Egypt : 
and if any one came to any other of the Nile mouths, he was 
compelled to swear that he came not thither of his own will, 
and when he had thus sworn his innocence he had to sail with 
his ship to the Canobic mouth, or if it were not possible to 
sail by reison of contrary ■w'inds, then he had to carry his 
cargo round the head of the tJelta in boats to Naucralis : thus 
highly was Naucratis privileged. 180, Moreover when the 
The offering of Amphictyons had let out the contract for be i Id- 
AmasisTc. iiie irg the tcniple which now exists at Delphi, 

Cm"'ie!jfDdT ^g^*^^'"e t** P^y ^ ^^"^ ^^ *''^*^ hundred talents, 
(for the temple which formerly stood there had 

been burnt down of itsclQ, it fell to the share of the jKople of 
Delphi to provide the fourth part of the payment ; and accord- 
ingly the Delphians went about to various cities and collected 
contributions. And when they did this they got from Egypt 
as much as from any place, for Amasis gave them a thousand 
talents' weight of alum, while the Hellenes who dwelt in Egypt 
gave them twenty pounds of silver.'-'^ 

181. Also with the people of KyrenS Amasis made an 
agreement for friendship and alliance; and he resolved too 
to marry a wife from thence, whether because he desired to 
have a wife of Hellenic race, or, apart from that, on account 
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of friendship for the people of Kyrene : however tliat may 
bcj he mairied, some say the daughter of Battos, others of 
Arkesila-os,'"* and others of Crkobulos, a man 
of repute among the citizens ; and her name 
was_Ladike. Now whenever Ama.sis lay with her 
he found himaelf unable to have intercourse, 
but with his other wives he associated as he was 
wont ; and as this happened repeatedly, Aniaais said to his 
wife, whose name was Lariike : "Woman, thou hast given me 
drugs, and thou shalt 5urely perish ^*'°' more miserably than ary 
other woman." Then Ladike, when by her denials Amasis was 
not at all appeased in his anger against her, made a vow in her 
soul to Aphrodite, that if Amasis on that night had intercourse 
with her (seeing that this was the remedy for her danger), she 
would send an image to be dedicated to her at Kyrene; and 
after the vow immediately Amasis had inlercoursej and from 
thenceforth whenever Amasis came in to her he had intercourse 
with her ; and after this he became very greatly attached to her. 
And Ladike paid the vow that she had made to the goddess ; 
for she had an image made and sent it to Kyrene, and it was 
still preserved even to my own time, standing with its face 
turned away from the city of the Kyrenians. This Ladike 
Cambyses, having conquered Egypt and heard from her who 
she was, sent back unharmed to Kyrene, 

182. Amasis also dedicated offerings in Hellas, first at 
Kyrene an image of Athene covered over with gold and a 
figure of himself made Rice by painting ; then in -n,^ offcrinEs of 
the temi»le of Athene at Lindos two images of Amasis lo the 
stone and a corslet of linen worthy to be seen ; i«ntpies of 
and also at Samos two wooden figures of him- 
self dedicated to Hera, which were standing even to my own 
time in the great temple, behind the doors. Now at ^anios he 
dedicated offerings because of the guest-friendship between 
himself and Polycrates the son of Aiakes ; at Lindos for 
no guest-frieirdshi p but because the temple of Athene at 
Lindos is said to have been founded by the daughters of 
Danaos, who had touched land there at the time when they 
were Seeing from the sons of Aigyptos. These offerings were 
dedicateil by Ajnasis ; and he was the first of men wJio con- 
I quered Cyprus and subdued it so that it paid him tribute. 
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NOTES TO BOOK II 

Some write ' ' Psammitichos " wilTi less authorilj. 

ToS Iv M^^^] : many Edjlgrj read in ^'i^fitpt^ * ' J Leard at \[?Tijpbis 
from the priests of Hi!phaJstoS| " hul with less authority. 

"R\lau irh\ii> or 'HXiotisraXiji, cp. 'HXiaiiroXirni below. 

l^Li fl tA e\:]'6iJ.aTaaiTiiiv iinSvbv. Some understand "them " to mesn 
"'the bcmJs " ; rither perhaps tho meaning is that ae counts, of 
such thing-s will not bt related in full, but onlj touched upon, 

(ao)> TTcpl avTuiv iTrlcTaa^oi. 

&r$pw!r-ov, emphatic, for the rulers before him were gods (eti. 144). 

Mit-fl] : others read Midi's., but tbq authority of tjie MSS. i.s stj^ng 
for MiVo both here and \a ch. 59. 

ToO Qij^niKoS to^ioi', cp. tb. 1&4. 

TQiinjr tiSii Uto] : some MSS. omit fliro, "'<lii5 then is the land for 
which the sixty s^ioixei are Tockoiicd." 

t'or the measures of length cp. ch. 149. The furlong (<7T<i&ou) 
is cqunl to 100 falhoms (dfrfviai), i.e. 6d6 feel 9 iticbes. 

Or " without rain " : ibe word ivtSpo! b Bltered by acme Editois 
to ?j'vSp<t^ or ESuipv^i "well watered.^' 

1 havfl followed Stein in taiing it t4 tifuj-rui with Xrj-ftai, iiituiing 
"at the Eryttiraia-n. Sea," TaOr^ p.iv lieing a rapBtilioit of t^ ^p 
ahove. The bend hack would make the range double, and hence 
partly its great breadth. Others tianilale, " Here (at the quarries) 
the range stops, and bends round 10 ihc parts meutioned {i.e. the 
Eryihraian Sea)." 

ujf elmi. AiyiJjrrou : cp. iv. Bi. Others translate, " considering that 
it belongs to E_gypt '^ (a country 50 vast), a. f- '" aa measures g^ in 
Egypt." In any case ACyvrroi ^oikra just below aecnis to repeat 
IfiH same raesiuing. 

Some Editors alter this to "'fourteen." 

TTfrraarltiiov] - some less good MJiS. have ^rTaarifioii, ' ' which lia5 
seven mouths." 

^v notf on i. 203 

T"^ ^pyjtfitu X^^vvJ : the^e words are by many Editors markiKj a? 

spurious, and Ihcy ccrtdinly seem to be out of place hers. 
iroO yc S-^-. " where then would not a gulf be filled up ? '" 
caTQppjjyjiuji^fi)!"] : sortie pjJilors read K<iT(ppTtyidvv\\! ( " broken up 

by cracks) " from Kartpfniyvu^itvipi , which is given by many MSS. 

Or po.'i.sihiy " with rock below,'' in which case perhaps uiroitiji/io- 

Tipqr wouliJ mean " rather sandy underneath." 
Wi; do not know whether these mea5urern«nl5 are in the larg'er 

Egyptian cxqbil of 31 inclie? W th? ^mailer (equal to tljij Oldtnary 

Hellenic cubit) of i8j inches, cp. i. 178. 
«ni Tb Afxaiau HToiiSip it tti^nv. ^ ' and to yield the like ri?tum as 

regards increased extent" (Mr. Woods); hut the clause may be 

only a repetition of the preceding one. 
(,c, Zeus.. 
i.e. of ih-e district of Tbebes, the Tbebau. 
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25. The meaning seems to be this: ""The F^^TiSari; ^y !hiV' Egypt is ih^ 
Delta, and at the same lime they divide the world into Ihrge pirts, 
Europa, Asia, and Libya, the last two beinE divided fTom one 
another tj the Nile. Thus they have left out Egypt altogether ; 
and either they must add the Delia as a fourth part of the world , 
or they must give up the Nile as a boundary. If tht name Egypt 
be estended, as it is hy the oilier Hellenes, to the tipper course of 
tbe Nik. if \% then possible to retaJn the Nile as- a houndi^jy, !iay- 
in^ that half of Egypt belongs to Asia and bslf to I.ibya, and dis- 
regarding the Delta (eh. I7]. This also would be an error of 
rpcltoning, but less serious than to -omit Kgypt altogether. " The 
reasoning is obscure because it alludes lo theories (o( Hecataios 
and other writers) which art: presumed to be already known lo Ihe 
reader. 
17. sfi. KnraJoiiiruv, i.e. the first cataract. 

— 27. " and it gives us here, etc. " ( ^nlfJf][^i^«l■os) . 

21. =3. yirif ii efjreti- SwiumtiaTipi, Or perhaps, "and it is more mar- 
vellous, so to spe^. " 

32. 39. rOiy tA. vaXkA iari Av^pi yi K.'r.'K.\ I take tqW lo refer to the nature 
s of the country, as raenlioaed above ; IHit the iise of Ck ean hardly 

be paralleled, and the p;issage probably requires conection. Some 
Editors read rHv tek/i^jkh iroXAif ^trri k.t. \. ' ' wherein there are 
many evideniues to prove, etc." Stein oniiis liv and alters ilic 
punciuaiion, 50 iha( the clauses run- thus, " when it flovs from lllC 

hottest parts to those which for the roost pnrt are cooler ? For a 
man who is capable of reasoning aboiit such matters the first and 
greatest evidence to prove that it is not likely to flow from snow, 
is afforded by the winds, etc." 

23. 30, oi>jc ix^i e\fyxpy, " cannot be refuted" fbscatise w-e ca.nnoi argue 
with him J, -cp. Thuc, iit. 53. t4 Si ffuff^ lA^yx"" 'X"- Some 
translale, " does not prove bis case." 

34- 31- r?! dpKal-ijs JiffiScv, '' hi? origiijal (normal) course." 

SE- 3^- "*''* i6vTiijv aviftbiy ^tJ^poip] : the beSl MSS. r^d fial iv-^/twf 
if/vXpSf ("and there are cold winds"), which Stein retains, ex- 
plaining that the cold North winds would assist Evaporation. 

— 33- aL;T6c eiijirrou p4ti iroKAtfi iJirofif^oTfpo! fl rojj 9ipfo\. 

26. 34. HiaKoiiitv TT)y BU^oSoy aiVr^, i.e. r.ij jjtpL Some Editors read aiVoB 

(with inferior MHS, ) or alter the word lo fuivTov, 
as. 35, ■'set forth, so far as T understood." 
39- 36. cvl luiKfi-ri^Tov , "i;a,trying tlie inquiry as far as possible," cp. th. 34. 

— 37. I have liltb doubt that this mea.n3 the island of ElephilUline ; for 

at this point only would such a inii<tiire of races be found. To 
this- the ■\iTiter here goes back parenthetically, and then resumes 
the account of the journey upwards from Tachompso. This view 
is confirmed by the fact that Strabo relates the same thing with 
regard to the island of Pbiki just above. Elepbajitinc. 
34- ija. Cp, i, 72, note 86. 

36. 3S. dX,up^uv. 

— 39. ffidtt. 

— 40, i.t. the hieratic and the demotie characters.. 

37. 41. fivjAas. Cm diiiv/\irYifi. 
it. 42. Referring apparently to iii- 28, where the marks of Apis are given. 

Perhaiffi no animal could be sacrificedwhicb had any of these marks. 
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43- Bt-^Xj Jtfli'5, ' ' Ihal head, " cp. KotKi-r)y Keicjjy in the next chapteT. 

44. Kafapuv. 

45. fiapii. cp. ch. c|6. 

46. Or. "' descended from Aigypcos." 

460. Or, '■ assuming ihal in Ihose days ns now, Ihey were worn to make 
voyages, and ihat some of the Hellenes were seafaring folk." 

47. rTTJXa,!, "' upright blocks," 

48- Xd/iirovTcs ris rinras it^yaBtn] : some Editors alter ti^-yaSoi to 

JO. iHji'i 1 3iniiEEd:itors read Miiw " slia?p," on theautharlly ofone MS. 
Ji. rt oiVfi/iarn, which means here rather Ihe forms of personification 

ihan ilie aciual names. 
52. al Tr/iBiiAi'Tfis, 

34- (jjri ^^9 Tt^vjiuiu, (.n. the oak-tree of the legend was a rea] 

gicwing tree. IhOUgll the dove was symbolical, 
ii- ira>'7)7il/ji.a(. 

56. irj>DiTa'j'iu7(i!,witli the iilL-a of bringing offering's or introducinjrpersons. 
37- ^iroiijeijinti', '■ were first celebrated." * 

58. So B. R. 

59. a-ifnt/ioiTfovat, 
5gff. t.e. 700^000. 
60^ S^e ch. 40. 

61. rJiTi SiJiri'pjt, (b TiBi I'lit'ri] : some MSS. give ^b tig fukrlt llitnte 
several Edilors read rfj! f iwi-i;i #11 t^ vvirri, ' ' on the night of the 
sacrifice." 

■62. Or. " for wliat end this night is held solemn by lightinE of ia-nips" 
(H. R.l, making ^S's «al ti^iJc ore idea. 

63. dXc^D^y el's] : ihi^, which Is ridapied by mc^L lilditors, h ihe read- 

ing of some less gooj MRS,; the rest Iwye i\e(ifisi'ai, "Strike 
Ihrf^m and defend (hsaiaelves," 
■ 630. ^oCrra ij Afyimro! jf.r.X.] : the MSS. have ^ftijtfo it A/^L-WT-a! : 
Stein reads invaa yip Aiywrrai. 

64. fffia jrpifyiia.Ta, KO-TaXaii^Avn toi)i ni«\oli(icw, wlich may nieari 

only, ■' ii jimrvcllous thing happens to the cats." 

65. ^i BjJii^ai iriXw. 

W. 5(xJ(^o'•T 4ir\al ^oi'l " ^'^ '^ cloven-fooi?d, and his bwuf ia ihnt of 
an OS,."' The wtifd^ 6p"At*i ^pij ,"sc"e marked as spurious by Stcjn, 

67. /.<■, aboi-ffthc! msr.'ii^es, cp. th. ^a. 

68. wduT^, which by some is Iranslaied "taken ai! CojMhei'." " nl 

most," Perhaps there is some corruption af lest, and the writer 
meant to say that il nieasurcTl (wo cubits by one cubit. 
68/1, The rending of the Mediceaii M5, is iv fan, not (r^irn as tiithcrtu 
reported. 

69. Or, "calling thesong Linos," 

70-. t4p Aiyop oKli&ev ?\tt^op] : the MSS. have t5 a^a}tit aflor ft\a^o¥^ 
but this is omitted by almost a!l Editors pxeopt Stein, ■whn justi- 
fies it by a leferunce in ch. 50. and undetslsnds it to mean ■" flic 
person of Linos." No doubt the song and the person arc here 
spoken of indiscriminately, hut this csplanalion would require the 
reading roii Mvoi, as indeed Stein panly admits by suggesting Ihe 
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The words " and Bacchic (which are really F.gyptian)," are oiuiued 
by KVeral of ihe best MSS. 

In conncvioa »ilh death apparffoll^, cp. cli. iji, 170. Osiris is 
meant. 

Tiji k6/(jI([. 

Or, "a pleasanl sweet tasle, " 

BTaAd, " soft." 

kbt' ^Utol'! rw>" ■(^■yjyKJi-, 

fifyti, 10 ti4? tlie sides and sejT^ a,^ a partial deck. 

tan &i oi!'i' ovToi\ : a few MSS. have aiix inslead of oiW, and 
mosl Edilors follow them. The meaning tovi-ever seems to be 
Ihal evea here itie course in lime of flood is difiereiat, and much 
mirre iti the lower paris- 

hjf iiTf^/t^gv" /^^] - the MSS. mostly have ij a-r^py^iivi^t y/c(, in 
plsM of which I have adopted the correction of Stein. Moat 
other Editors read hi dvfpyiifvo! phi (following n few inferi&r 
MSS.), *■ the bend, of the Nile whii;h flows ilms cojifined." 

Not therefore in the Delia, to which ia ch. 15 was assigned a later 
origin ihaa this. 

kbt' oiSh iZtm \atii!p{rrifTa^'\: Stdn riad^ aal fat jibt', ibn^ 
making the whole cli^pter pare-ntbelic^l, with oii ylip f\(ryac 
answered L>y ^ra^/^^V^^/M^^f e£^, a conjecture which is ing.(Mijou^ 
but not quite convincing. 

/TTpaniif woXXijji XojSijf] : most of the MSS. have tiDi' nfter waX- 
Aiii", which perhaps indicates that some words are lost. 

Kai irpottLiTaTo] : many MSS, have «:a.i cij upocwTma, whjth is 
defended by airae lidilors in the aen&c of a compaiative. "and 
not further." 

Sipoi in the bettej: MSS. ; se« note on i. 6. 

—6piot. 

«oTa ToiVi] ; the bfrtter MSS. have ««! tara roi>fB, which might 
bo laken with what follows, puncmaiing aftor ^pT-iJ-oirai (as in the 
Medicean MS,): "theyand theEnypliansaloniPOf nil nationsworii 
fiajt : and so likewise they resemble dec acothei in Ihcir whole 
manner of living." 

irdXac, i.e. ihe concave sun-dial, in sliape like the v^ult of beaven. 

The gnoniOn would be an upright stalT or am obelisk for observa- 
tion of the length of the shadow, 

i.f. Red Llod, 

Tiiflltji' oTpaTiTTtSov, L^. "the Tyrian quarter" of the town: cp. 
ch, 154:, 

'riyir tr^ii\ or THirn)!/, "thisland," 

t'i & tleTT\Kt OMTbv, " until at last he dismissed il ;" but the con- 
siruqtic-ti !S veij irregtilar, fln>i there is prgbiibly some corruption 
of leiil. Stein reads inif by CiiUJecHU'e for ^5 a, 

S^Xif Si karA *ep iroirjift] \ a conjectural emendatiort of J^Xop 
it ■ aari, yap ^To^ijire, which some Editors rslrtin. transt.iting thus, 
" and this is clear; for according to th.B manner In whieh Houitr 
described the W[inderiDgs of Ale,xaiider, etc, , il is cLuar how. etc " 
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II. VI. 281^. The EJxth boott is not ordinarHy included in Ihe Aio/1.1^ 

Od. iw. 227, These references lo thp Odyssey are by some 
thought to be intcrpolia lions, beciuse ihey refer only ro the visit 
nf Menelaas lo ligyps after the fall of Troy; bul Herodoltis is 
arguing that Homer, while rej(?cling the legend of Heletl's 5lay 
in Egypt during the war, yei has traces of it left in this later visli 
t-0 Egypt of Mtnelacs and Helen, as well as in the visit of Patis 
and Helen lo Si don, 

100. Od. :v. 351. 

loi , jctti rSflf t6 jjdjplof] : probably tS x^'P''"' ought 10 i^a struck out : 
' 'Ihis al^o is evident." 

103, Tsf £uii-R;, being the f««I of the aaimab whose ^ins they w«rc 
CC33. Cp. vii, 1 53. 

104. (\(trf<u, which niny be intransitive, "nished inio every kind of evil" 
toj. rrajjai. 

106. Kfheetti. 

107. pw^ilJos, 

loB. I.e. (he three small pyramids just to the Eaat of the great pyramid. 
lO?. thffre 7ilp K.T.V, "for ihete are no underground chambers,'' etc. 

SoTTieihing which was in the mind of the wriier hLis been omicieU 
either by himself or his copyists, " and infeti^ to it i^l^ in other 
resiwcts, for," etc. linless, as Slein supposes. \*e have here a later 
addition thruwn in ivithoul regard to the oonneKion. 

iro. riiuTtl ji^aflo?], " as regards atlainingtiie same siae," but probably 
the text Ls corrupt. Siein reads Ti pi-^aSm in his later ediiions. 

in. Or. '■ Pljihtion. " 

iiz. TifiS^$, the goddess Leto, cp, i. 105- 

— 113. tn'T-raxif^ii' a^i* T&f piof] ; ionie MSS. and Editors read o^iji 

for afrr^, ' ' that heaven was shortening" his life.." 

134. tr^.. More htarally, " bidding- him txUte up the blooil-money, who would." 

The people of Delphi are said l-o have put Esop to death and to 
have been ordered by Ihe Oracle to make compensalion, 

135. IIS- liJr ac t&m 'PofluJirii'] : so the MSS. Some Editors read 'PoBtiriiii, 

others 'Fo3iiiri. 

— T18, KaTtKfpriifi'^iii fitv : ."Vthenaatis says (hat Sappho attacked the mis- 

treE5 of CharaKos ; but here /w can hjtrdly refer to any one but 
Charasos himself, who doubtless would be included in the same 
tandetnna.lion, 

[[9. -xpa-irffXaia. 

120, " innumerable sights flf buildings." 

r^i. Tav^sof^ii'wv], " |>03ted," like an array ; but (he text is probabjjr 
liilStiUild : so alio in the next line, where the better MSS. have /i^P 
Briu^rirrfi ifiXi, Others 17 ^t Bok^jUtti iriXtt. Stein reads 1^ A- Bou- 
pic-ri tr6\i, "the i^arth ai the eity of Bubaslis." Perhaps, ij- ir 
BoiijJciim t6Xi! naig^ht mean Che towti as opposed to the temple, 
as Vfr. Woods suggesls. 

122, Cp, th, 161, iy/rfTO iri ffpo^ftno!, rtj* k.t. Ti. Perhaps ho-wever 
wpiilni.ffir is here from irfimfialrit (cp. Soph. Trach. 66a), and it 
nteftns merely " Ibst the gods we:re foiesiiawing him i]iis in order 
that," etc. So Stein. 
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CHAP. hDTE 

140. 123. i.e. for their customary gift or tribute 10 him as king. 

— 134- The chronology is inconsistent, iiiid some propose, without fturhor- 

ity, to read "three liundred years," 
\%\. 125. Tcti sjiotVeisf cp, ch, i66, where the tpav^ is delincd. as a hundred 
iigyplian c^ubits square, about tfiroc-quarte« -if an acre. 

142. 137. Not on two single oraasions, liul for two separate periods of time 
it was s-tat«l that the sun had risen inihe West and set in Ilia East ; 
which would itivolve fotir changes of the atcustomed plate of rising, 
i.e. from East 10 West, then from West to East., then again fToiii 
East to Wc5t, and finally back to Easl again. This seems 10 tie 
the meaning aliached hy Herodotus tcp aomethtrg which he was 
told abo-ut a-stronomicat cycles. 

144. ia8. tin (ifTd'S] : this is the reHding of all Ihp llcEt MS.S., and also fits 
in i»st with th* ar^gumetit. which is lha.t m Egypt gods were quite 
distinct from men. Most Editors however read oiniovras or the 
authority of a few MSS., "dwelling: witli men." (The re.iding 
of the Mcdicean MS. is oix i/nnai, rot oi;jiceo»'Tiit as stated hy 
Stein*. 

14d. 129. i,e. that the Hellenes bfjrr-owed these diuiiiities from Egypt, see ch. 
43 ff. Thia refers lo all the three gods, above mentioned and nqt 
<as Stein contends) to Pan and Dionysos only. 

— 130, KalToHroii! SU.aiis, i.e. as well as Heracles ; but it may mean 

■' that these also, distinct from the gods, had lieen l>orn." etc. The 
connexion seems lo be this ; "1 expressed my opinion on all these 
cases when I spoke of the case of Heracles ; for [hough the stale- 
menl there About Heracles was in one respect inapplicable te tile 
rest, yet in the main conclusion thai gods are poi bgrn of men il 
applies to alL" 
149'. 13T. drABmi. 

— 13a. fivia!. of which &ogo to the talent. 

164. 133. Cp. ch. ii^. 

165. 134. H7S1. 

— 135. I understand that each wall consisted of a single stone, which E^ve 
the dimen.'iiQiis each way ; " as regards height and length " there- 
fore it was made of a single stone. That it sihould have been a 
raonolith, except thereof, is alrnost inipossitile, not onlybecaitse 
of the si^e mentioned (which in any case is suspicious), but b^cattse 
no one would so hollow out a monolith that it would be necessary 
afterwards lo put on another stone for the roof. The monolith 
chamber mentioned in ch. 175, which il toot three years lo con- 
key from Elephaiitinii, measured only 21 cubits by 14 by 8. The 
irspwpD^s or " cornice " is not an " eave projecting four cubits," 
but (as the vi-onl is, explained by Pollun) a cor^Jw between ce-iLing 
and roof, meaSuriilg in this instance four cubits in height and 
formed by the thickness of the sing'Ie stotie : s^ec Lctronne, Re. 

cherches pour servir. etc. p. Bo (quoted by Bahr). 
1B6. 135. flpiraiTf, " took as plunder." 
IBS, 137, in-aprf] : this word is not found in any MS,, but was read here 

by the Creek gfammarians, 

[HI. 13a. Cp. iv. 159. 

Il4S. 135. tw^v. perhaps ihi? royal helmet o-r Prchenf. tp. eb. i^i. 
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CHAF. NOTK 

163. 140. i.'Kiti.a.ToXat, euphemism far breaking wiod. 

141. Diiiiva Xfryov aiVr^ itdvTa] : many Editors change ai>ry to iimrrif, 
in which case it means " taking no time to consider the matter," 
as elsewhere in Herodotus ; but cp, iii. 50 Wropioyn ^iyw oiSira 
mSov. 

164. 14a. fs/iuf, and so throughout the passage. 
16B. 14212. i.e. 160,000. 

168. 143^. i.e. 250,000. 

168. 143. Apovpai. cp. ch. 141. 

— 144. iKaaTovl : if hairTOi be read (for which there is more MS. author- 

ity) the meaning will be that "a thousand Calasirians and a 
thousand Hermotybians acted as guards alternately, each for a 
year," the number at a time b«ng 1000 not 2000. 
~ 144a- HfTt /iviai. 

— 145. dpiwT^pet, = KtfTiJXtti. 
170- 146. roil rTjoO. 

— 147, il TpoxoaSrjs KoKto/iir^, "theWheel." 

ITS. 14B. The last words, "and when— again." are not found in the best 
MSS. , and are omitted by Stein. However their meaning, if not 
expressed, is implied. 

17B. 149. wvyifot. 

176. 150. ToC airoD ibfTa Xiffou] : some MSS. and many Editora have 
AWiorwoB for Toil afrroO, " of Ethiopian stone." For iifTtz the 
MSS. have ^tdi, which may be right, referring to tou pdSpou 
understood, " the base being made of," etc. 

— 151. Tou fttydiXov], a conjecture founded upon Valla's vasion, whidi 

has been conRrmed by a MS. The other MSS. have toO luyipov, 
which is retained by some Editors, "on each sideofthesanauat;." 
178. 152, "are claiming a share when no part in it belongsto them." 
180. 153. Or possibly of alum : but the gift seems a very small one in any 

case. Some propose lo read Eboiri /irditt x/nvoG. 
181- 154- Or, according to a few MSS., " Battos the son of ArkesUaos." 

— 155. " thou hast surely perished." 
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THE THIRD BOOK. OF THE HISTORIRS, CALLED THALE1A 

1. Against tins Amasis then Cambyses the son of Cyrus was CjTnbyai 

ruakirtg his marchj taking with Iiiiii not only other nations 

of whicin he was luier, but also Hellenes, both ^^ 

, . , . . 1- . ■ . J- • The causes why 

loniaiis and Aiolians ;' and the cause of the king camtyses 
expedition was as follows :-^-Camhyses sent an ticsirtd to mntch 
envoy to Egypt and asked Aiiiasis to give hjm his i^Eamsi Egypr. 
daughter ; and he made the req^uest by counsel of an Egyptian, 
whobrought this upon Amasis^ having a quarrel with hira for the 
following reason : — at the time when Cyrus sent to Amasis and 
asked hira for a physician of the eyes, whosoever was tlie best 
of those in Egypt, Ania&is had selected hliii from all the physi- 
cians in Egypt and had torn him away from his wife and children 
and delivered him up to go to Persia, Having, I say, this cause 
of quarrel, the Egyptian urged Cambyses on by his counsel 
bidding him ask Amasis for his daughter, in order that he 
might either be grieved if he gave her, or if he lefused to give 
her, might offend Cambyses. So Amasis, who was vexed by 
the power of the Petsiana and afraid of it, knew neither how 
to give nor how to refuse : for he was well assured that 
Cambyses did not intend to have her as his wife but as a con- 
cubine. ^,So nial(ing account of the matter thus, he did as 
follows: — tliere was a daughter of Apries the former king, very 
tall and comely of form and the only person left of his house, 
and her name was Nitetia.^ This girl Amasis adorned with 
raiment and with gold, and sent her away to Fer^ia ai, 
his own daughter : but after a time, wht^n Cambyses saluted 
her calhng her by the name of her father, the girl said to him : 
"O king, thou dost not perceive how thou hast been deceived 
VOL 1 P 
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by Amasis, for he atiomed me with ornaments and sent me 
away giving rae to thee as his own daughter, whereas in truth I 
am the daughter of Apries against whom AmasiB rose up with 
the Egyptians and murdered him, who was his lord and master." 
These words uttered and this occasion having arisen, led 
Cambyaea the son of Cyrus against Egj'pt, moved to very 
great anger. 2, Such is the report made by the Persians ; 
but as for the Egyptians they claim Canibyses as one of them- 
selves, saying that he was born of this very daugliter of Apries j 
for they say that Cyms was he who stnt to Aniasis for his 
daughter, and not Cambyses. In saying this however tliey 
say not rightly ; nor can they have failed to observe (for 
the Egyptians fully as well as any other people are acquainted 
with the laws and cu&toms of the Persians), first that it is not 
customary among them for a bastard to become king, when 
there is a son born of a true marriage, and secondly tliat 
Cambyses was the son of Cassandane the daughter of Phir- 
naspes, a man of the Achaimenid family, and not the son of 
the Egyptian woman: but they pervert the truth of histoiy, 
claiming to be kindred with the house of Cyrus. Thus it is 
with these matters^ 3, and the following story is also told, 
which for my part I do not believe, namely that one of t)ie 
Persian women came in to the wives of Cyrus, and when she 
saw standing by the side of Cassandane children comely of 
form and tall, she was loud in her praises of them, expressing 
great admiration ; and Cassandane, who was the wife of Cyrus, 
spoke as follows : "Nevertheless, though I am the mother of 
such children as these, Cyrus treats nie with dishonour and 
holds in honour her whom he has brought in from Egypt." 
Thus she spoke, ihey say, being vexed by Nitetis, and upon 
that Cambyses the elder of her sons said : " For this cause, 
motheti when I am grown to be a maoj I will make that 
which is above in Egypt to be below, and that which is below 
above." This he is reported to have said when he was per- 
haps about ten years old, and the women were aiilonished by it : 
and he, they say, kept it ever in mind, and so at last when he 
had become a man and had obtained the royal power, he 
made the expedition against Egypt. 

4. Another chtng also contributed to this expedition, which 
was as follows ; — There was among the foreign mercenaries' 
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of Amasis a. man who was by race ofLJialiicamassos, and his 
name was PhaneSj.one who was both capable in judgment and 
valiant in that which pertained to war. This Phanes, having 
(as we mny suppose) some quarrel with Ama-sis, fled away 
from Egypt in a ship, desiring to come to speech with Cam- 
byses; and as he was of no small repute among the mercen- 
aries and was very closely acquainted with all the affairs of 
Egypt, Amasis pursued him and considered it a matter of 
some moment to capture him : and he pursued him by send- 
ing after him the most trusted of his eunuchs with a trireme, who 
captured him in Lykia; but having captured him he did not 
bring him back to Egypt, since Phanes got the better of him 
by cunning; for he made his guards drunk and escaped lo 
Persia. So when Cambyses had made his resolve to inarch 
upon Egypt, and was in difficulty about the marchj as to how 
he should get safely through the waterless region, this man 
came to him and besides informing of the other matters 
of Amasis, he instructed him also as to the march, advising 
him to send to the king of the Arabians and ask that he would 
give him safety of passage through this region. 5, Now by 
this way only is there a known entrance 'o .pu t v 
Egj'pt : for from Phenicia to the borders of the entrance lo 
city of Cadytis belongs to the Syrians * who are Eej'P' '= ^y ^<^ 
called of Palestine, and from Cadytis, which is '^*^' "'">'■ 
a city I suppose not much less than Sardis, from this city the 

» trading stations on the sea-coast as far as the city of lenysos 
belong to the king of Arabia, and then from lenysos again the 
country belongs to the Syrians as far as the Serbonian lake, 
along the side of which Mount Casion extends towards the 
Sea. After that, from the Serbonian lake, in which the 

I story goes that Typhon is concealed, from this point onwards 
the land is Egypt. Now the region which lies between 
the city of lenysos on the one hand and Mount Casion and 
the Serbonian lake on the other, which is of no small extent 
but as much as a three days' journey, is grievously destitute of 

I water. 6. And one thing I shall teil of, which , , ^ 
, , , - , - „ ' , and of the 

few of those who go m ships to Egypt have manner in vrbich 

observed, and it is this : — into Egypt from all water is ihere 

parts of Hellas and also from Fhenida are *'""■"*■ 

^brought tirice every year earthenware jars full of wine, and 
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yet tt may almost be said that you tajinot See there one single 
empty'' wine -jar. In what manner theiij jt will be asked, 
are they used up? This also I will tell. VThe head- man ° 
of each place mu&t collect all the earthenware jars from 
his own town and Convey thtni to Memphis, and those at 
Memphis must fill them with water and convey them to 
tliese ■saaie waterless regions of Syria : thus the jais which 
come regularly to Egypt and are emptied^ there, are car- 
ried to Syria to be added to that which has come before. _ 
7. It was the Persians who thus prepared thrs approach to^ 

_, , Egypt, furnishinis it with waKr in the manner 

The treaiy mndc f. , , i_ -j ^ , ■ 

by Cimb/ses which has been said, from the tmie when they 

wilt ilie first look possession of Egypt : but at the time 

Arabian, qJ which I speak^ seeing that water was not yet 

provided, CambySts, in accordance with what he was told by 

his Hahcarnassian guest, sent envoys to the Arabian king and 

from him asked a.nd obtaiiteii tlie safe pn.ssage, having given him 

pledges of friendship and received them from him in return. 

. , 8. Now the Arabians have respect for piedees of 

and the tnantjer ^ , , , . , , .1,1,, 

of the Arabians friendship as much as those men m all the world 

in maWng who regard them most j and they give them in the 

pledges. following manner : — A man different from those 

who desire to give the pledges to one another, standing in the 

raidst between the two, cuts with a sharp stone the inner [arts 

of the hands, along by the thumbs, of those who .ire gi^-ing tbe 

pled|;es to one another, and then he takes a thread from the 

cloak of each one and smears with the blood seven stones 

laid in the midst between them; and as he does this he calls 

upon Dionysos and Urania. When the man has completed 

these ceremonies, he who has given the pledges commends to 

the care of his friends the stranger (or the fellow -tribes man, if he 

is giving the pledges to one who is a member of his tribe), and 

the friends think it rif;ht tlut they also should have regard for 

the pledges j^iven. Of gods they believe in Dion^'sos and Urania 

\alone : moreover they say that the cutting of ttieir hair '\% done 

after the same fashion as that of Dionysos himself; and they 

cut their hair in a circle round, shaving away the hair of the 

temples. Now they call Dionysos Orotalt ^ and Urania tbey 

calf AlilaL 

S. So then when the Arabian king had given the pledge of 
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friendship to the men who ha<l come to him from Cambyses, 

he contrived as follows :^he took skins of,. 

How water was 
camels and filled them witn water and loaded juppiied to the 

them upon the backs of all the living camels host of Cajubysea 
that he hadj and liaving so done he drove JJ)" ^l^^^ Arabian 
them to the waterless region and there awaited 
the army of Cambyses. This which has been related is the 
more credible of the accounts given, but the less credible 
must also be related, sin<:e it is a current account. There is 
a^gr^at river in Arabia called Corys, and tTiis runs out into the 
Sea whitlT^caTIed ETythnB*nr--Trom this river then it is said 
that tbe king of the Arabians, having got a conduit-pipe made 
by sewing together raw ox-hides and other skins, of such a 
length as to reach to the waterless region, conducted the 
water through these forsooth,^ and had great cisterns dug in the 
waterless region, that they might receive the water and preserve 
it Now it is a journey of twelve days from the rjver to this 
waterless region ; and moreover the story sa-ys that he conducted 
the water by three'" conduit-pipes to three different parts of it. 
10. Meanwhile Psammenitos the son of Amasis was en- 
camped at the Pelusian mouth of the Nile waiting for the 

coming of Cambvses : for Cambyses did not find ^^ , 
. .^ ,. . ' , , i ^ ^ Thai Aniasis was 

Amasis yet hving when he marched upon Egypt, now drad, and ol 

but Amasis had died after having^_reign£d__a prodigy which 

fort^rid four years during which no great mis- i^',^'^'^ ^^ 

■fiStune had befallen him : and when he had 

died and had been embalmed he was hurled in the burial-place 

in the temple, which he had built for himself.'^ Now when 

Psammenitos son of Amasis was reigning as king, there haj>- 

■^ned to the Egyptians a prodigy, the greatest that had- ever 

I happened ; for rain fell at Thebes in Egypt, where never befora 

had rain fallen nor afterwards down to my time, as tlie Thebansi 

themselves say; for in the upper parts of Egypt no rain fails} 

at all : but at the time of which I speak rain fell at Thebes in 

a drizzling shower. ^3 11. Now when the Per-,, , r. ■ 

, , 11.1 How the Persians 

sians had marched quite through the waterless fought with the 
region and were encamped near the Egyptians son of Amasis, 
with design to engage battle, then the foreign "^"'^^ Psam- 
mercenaries of the Egyptsan king, who were 
Hellenes and Carians, having a quarrel with Phanes because 
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he had brought against Egypt an army of foreign speech, con- 
trived against him as follows : --Phanes Jiad children whom he 
had left behind in Egypl ; these they broughc into their carap 
and into the sight of their father, and they set up a mixing- 
howl between the two camps, and after that tKey brought up the 
children one by one and cut their throats so that the blood 
ran into the bowl. Then when they had gone through the 
wbo!e_ _aumber of the children, they brought and poured into 
the bowl both, wine and water, and not irntil the mercenaries 
had all drunk of the blood, did they engage battle. Then 
after a battle had been fought with great stubbornness, and 
very many had fallen of both the armies, the Egyptians at 
length turned to flight. 

12. I was witness moreover of a great marvel, being in- 
formed of it by the natives of the place ; for of the bones 
Of the skulls of Scattered about of thosG who fcll in this fight, 
those slain in cach sid* seps-cately, &ince the bones of the 
this battle. Persians were lying apart on one side according 

as they were divided at first, and those of the Egyptians on the 
other, the skulls of the Persians are so weak that if you shall 
hit them only with a pebble you will make a hole in them, 
while those of the Egyptians are so exceedingly strong that you 
would hardly break them if you struck them with a large stone. 
/The cause of it, they said, was this, and I for my part readily 
■believed them, namely that the Egyptians beginning from their 
early childhood shave their heads, and the bone is thickened 
by exposure to the sun : and this is also the cause of their not 
becoming bald-headed ; for among the Egyptians you see fewer 
bald-headed men than among any other race. This then is 
the reason why these have their skulls strong ;"^nd the reason 
why the Persians have theirs weak is that they keep them 
delicately in the shade from the first by wearing Haras, that is 
felt caps. So far of this : and \ saw also a similar thing to this 
at Papremis, in the case of those who were slain together with 
Achaimenes the son of Dareios, by Inaros the Libyan. 

13.._The Egyprians when they turned to flight from the 
battle fled in disorder : and they being shut up in Memphis, 
Cambyses sent a ship of Mytilene up the river bearing a Per- 
sian herald, to summon the Egyprians to make terms of sur- 
render; but they, when they saw that the ship had entered 
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into Memphis, pouring forth in a body from the fortress ^^ both 

destroyed the ship and also tore the men in it limb from 

limb, and so bore them into the fortre&s. -After Howihe 

this the Egyptia.ns being besieged, in 'course of Egypiiansfled lo 

time surrendered themselves ; and the Libyans '^emphis and of 

■■ 7"^. — — iheiT dealiTigs 

who QW'tll on the borders of ^Kypt, being ^,,1, me herald 

struck with terror by that which had happened whom Cambyses 

to Egypt, delivered themselves up w[thout ^^"'^■ 

resistance^ and they both laid on themselves a tribute and 

sent presents ; likewise also those of Kyrene and Barca, being 

struck: with terror equally with" the Libyans, 

acted in a similar manner: and Cambyses ,,^_ \.-'^^''j,u 

J Mempiiis and ihc 

accepted graciously the gifts which came from presenis which 
the Libyans, but as for those which came from ^'^ neighbannrig 
the men of Kyren*, finding fault with them,, as "?^by5^"^ '° 
I suppose^ because they were too small in 
amount (for the Kyrenians sent in fact five hundred pourda' 
weight ^^ of silver), he took the silver by handfuls and scattered 
it with his own hand among his soldiers. 

14^0n the tenth day after that on which he received the 
surrendfei; of ihe fortress of Memphis, Cambyses set the king 
of the Egyptians Psamraenitos, who had been -phe dishonour 
king for sis months, to ait in the suburb of the done to the 
city, to do him dishonour>^hira I say with other ^gpi'^" "^"g- • 
Egyptianshe set there, and"ne proceeded to make t^jj^j, f^j. ^^^ 
trial of his spirit as follows : — having arrayed bis shin witk the 
daughter in the clothing of a skve, he sent her^*^^''^' 
forth with a pitcher to fetch water, and with her he sent also 
other maidens chosen from the daughters of the chief men, 
arrayed as was the daughter of the king ; and as the maidens 
were passing by their fathers with cries and lamentation, the 
other men all began to cry out and lament aloud,^* seeing that 
their children had been evilly entreated, but Psammenitos when 
he saw it before his eyes and perceived it bent himself down 
to the earth. Then when the water-bearers had passed by, 
next Cambyses sent his son with two thousand Egyptians 
besides who were of the same age, with ropes bound, round 
their necks and bits placed in their mouths ; and these were 
, being led away Co execution to avenge the death of the 
Mytilenians who had been destroyed at Memphis with their 
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ship: for the Royal Judges" had decided that for eacli man 
ten of the noblest Egyptians should lose their lives in retalia- 
tion. He then, when he saw thein passing Out by hiiu and 
perceived that his son was leading the way" to die, did tlie 
same as he had done with respect to his daughter, wliile the 
other Egyptians who sat round him were lamenting and show- 
ing signs of grief. When these also had passed hy, it 
chanced that a man of his table companions, advanced in 
years, who had been deprived of all his possessions and had 
nothing except such things as a beggar possesses, and was 
asking alms from the soldiers, passed by Psammenitos the son 
of Amasis and the Egyptians who were sitting in ihe suburb of 
the city : and when Psamtnenitos saw him he uttered a great 
cry of lamentation, and he called his companion by name and 
beat himself upon the head. Now there were, it seems, nnen 
set to watch him, who made known to Cambyses all that he 
did on the occasion of each going forth ; and Cambyses mar- 
velled at that which he did, and he sent a messenger and 
asked him thus : " Psararaenitos, thy master Cambyses asks 
thee for what reason, when thou sawest thy daughter evilly en- 
treated and tliy Son going to death, thou didst not <^ry aloud 
nor lament for them, whereas thou didst honour with these 
sigtis of grief the beggar who, as he hears from others, is not 
in any way related to thee/' Thus he aslced, and the other 
answered as follows : " O son of Cyrus, my own troubles were 
too great for me to lament them aloud, but the trouble of my 
companion ^'as such as called for tears, seeing thst he has 
been deprived of great wealth, and has come to betjgary upon 
the threshold of old age." When this saying was reported by 
the messenger, it seemed to thera'^ that it was well spoken ; 
and, as is reported by the Egyptians, Crcesus shed tears (for 
he also, as fortune would have it, had accompanied Cambyses to 
Egypt) and the Persians who were present shed tears also ; and 
there entered some pity into Cambyses himself^ and forthwith 
he hade them save the life of thesonofPsammenitos from among 
those who were being put to death, and also he bade them raise 
Psammenitos himself from his place in the suburb of the city 
and bring him into his own presence. 15. As for the son, 
those who went for him found that he was no longer alive, 
but had been cut down first of all, but Psammenitos himself 
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they raised from his place and brought him into the presence 
of Cambyses, witK whotii he continyed to live for the rest of 
his time without suffering any violence; and if paiimmeniios, not 
he had known huw to keep himself frotn med- «ij|y to ataj still, 
dling with mischief, he would have received ™"^^'^''" """ 
Egypt so as to be ruler of it, since the Persians 
are wont to honour the sons of kings, and even if the kings 
have revolted from them, they give back the power into the 
hands of their sons. Of this, namely that it is their established 
^rule to Lict so, one may judge by many instances besides and 
especially ™ by the case of 'Hiannyrss the son of Inaros, who inaisswa 
received back the power which his father had, and by that of ^55!,",^'' 
Pausiris the son of Amjitaios^ for he too received back the 
powcnrf'iTte'Tather : yet it is certain that no tnCll ever up to 
this time did more evil to the Persians than Inaros and 
AmyTlaias. As it was, however, Psammenitos devised evil 
and received the due reward ; for he was found to be inciting 
the Egyptians to revolt j and when this becam<; known to 
Cambyses, Psammenitos drank, bull's blood and died forthwith. 
Thus he came to his end 

16. F ro m ^ Me mp his Cambyses came to the cjty of Sais 
with the purpose of doing ~tHaf~which m laet he did fral 
when he had entered into the palace of Amasi-S he '^■^^ dishonour 
forthwith gave command to bring the corpse of done lothecqrpst 
Amasis forth out of his burial-place ; and when <*f ■'^"'^'s. 
this had been accomplished, he gave command to scourge it 
and pluck out ihe hair and stab it, and to do to it dishonour in 
every possible way besides : and when they had done this too 
until they were wearied out, for the corpse being embalmed 
held out against the violence and did not fall to pieces in any 
part, Cambyses gave command to consume it with fire, enjoin- 
ing thereby a thing which was not permitted by religion ; for 
the Persians hold Jire to be a god. To consume corpses with 
fire then is by no means according tothe custom of either people, 
of the Persians for the reason which has been mentioned, since 
they say that it is not right to give the dead body of a man to 
a god ; while tht- Egyptians have the belief established that 
fire is a living vsild beast, and that it devours everything which 
it catches, and when it is satiated with the food it dies itself to- 
gether with that which it devours : but it is by no means their 
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custom to give the cor[>se of a man to wild beasts, for which 
reas&n they embahn it, that it may not be eaten by worms 
as it lies in the tomb. Thus then Cambyses was enjoining 
them to do that which is not permitted by the customs of 
either people. However, the Egyptians say that it was not 
Amasis who suffered this outrage, but another of the Egj'ptians 
who was of the same stature of body as Amasis; and that to 
him the Persians did outrage, thinking that they were doing it 
to Amasis : for they say that Amasis leamt from an Oracle that 
which was about to happen with regard to himself after hia 
death ; and accordinL^ly, to avert the evi! which threatened to 
1 come upon him, he buried the dead body of this man who was 
scourged within his own sepulchral chamber near the doors, 
and enjoined hig son to lay his own body as much as possible 
in the inner recess of the chamber. These injunctions, said to 
have been given by Amasis with regard to his burial and with 
regard to the man mentioned, were not in my opinion really 
given at all, hut I think that the Egyptians make pretence of 
it from pride and with no good ground. 

17. After this Cambyses planned three several expeditions, 
one against the CaTthagmians, another against the Ammonians, 
Ho c b ^"^^ ^ '^^\^A against the " Long-lived " Eiifiiopians, 
planned to go "^^'ho dwell in that part of Libya which is byTRe 
against Uij-ec Southern Sea: and in forming these designs 
sevei^l ttaiions. j^g resolved to send his naval force acrainst 

artd first how ne ,, iini r \ • 

leni spies to the the Carthaginians, and a body chosen from his 
Long-lived land-army against the Ammonians; and to the 

Ethiopiajis. Ethiopians to send spies first, both to see 

whether the table of the Sun existed really, which is said to 
exist among these Ethiopians, and in addition to this to spy 
out all else, but pretending to be bearers of fifts for their 
king. 18. Now the table of the Sun is said to be as follows : — 
there is a meadow in the suburb of their city full of flesh-meat 
boiled of all four-footed creatures ; and in this, it is said, those 
of the citizens who are in authority at the time place the flesh 
by night, managing^ the matter carefully, and by day any man 
who wishes *omes there and feasts himself; and the natives 
(it is reported) say that the earth of herself produces these 
things continually. 19. Of such nature is the so-called table 
of the Sun said to be. So when Cambyses had resolved 
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to send the spies, forthwith he sent for those men of the 
3chthyophagoi who understood the Ethiopian tongue, to come 
from the city of Elephantine : and while they were going to 
fetch these men, he gave command to the fleet to sail against 
Carthage: but the Phetiiciatis said that they would not do so, 
for they were bound not to do so by solemn vows, and they 
would not be acting piously if they made expedition against 
their own sons : and as the Phenicians were not willing, the 
fcst were rendered unequal to the attempt Thus then the 
Ca.rthaginians escaped being enslaved by the Persians-; Tor 
Canibyses did~~not~lhink right to apply force to compel the 
Phenicians, both because they had delivered themselves over to 
the Persians of their own accord and because the whole naval 
force was dependent upon the Phenicians. Now the men 
of Cypnis also had delivered themselves over to the Persians, 
and were joining in the expedition ogainst E^rypt. 

20. Then as soon as the Ichthyophagoicame to Cambyses 
from Elephantine, he sent them to the Ethiopians, enjoin- 
ing then^ what they should say a.nd giving them gifts 
to bear with them, that is to say a purple garment, and a 
collar of twisted gold with bracelets, and an alabaster bo x of. 

pprfimgd njatm ent, and a jar of palm.minp, i Now these 

Ethiopians tQ jvhom Canibyses was send igg.are said to be the 
tallest and the most beautiful of nil men. ; and besides other 

■ PtlFt6ms"wnicn tney are reported id Iilivc different from other 

11 
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inen, there is especially this, it if> iaid, with regard to the royal 
poTTer, — whomsoever of the men of their nation they judge to 
be the tallest and to have strength in proportion to his stature, 
this _man they appoint to reign over ihera. 21. So when 
the Ichthybphagoi had come to this people they presented 
their gifts to the king who ruled over thera^ and at the same 
time they said as follows: "The king of the Persians Cam- 
byses, desiring to become a friend and guest to thee, sent us 
with command to come to speech with thee, and iie gives thee 
for gifts these things which he himself most delights to use." 
The Ethiopian however, perceiving that they had come as spies, 

I spoke to them as follows: "Neither did the Jcing of the 
Persians send you bearing gifts because he thought it a matter 
of great moment to become tpy guest-fHend, nor do ye speak 
true things (for ye have come as spies of ray kingdom), nor 
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a(^ain is he a riglitiaus man ; for if he had been righteous he 
would not have coveted a land other than his own, nor would 
he be leading away into slavery men at whose hands he has 
received no wrong. Now however give him this bow and 
speak to him these words : The king of the Ethiopians gives this 
counsel to the king of the Persians, that when the Persians draw 
their bows (of equal size to mine) as easily as I do this, then 
he should march against the I.ong-lived Ethiopians, provided 
that he be superior to them in numbers j hut until that time he 
should feel gratitude to the gods that they do not put it into 
the mind of the sons of the Ethiopians to acquire another land 
in addition to their own." 22, Having thus said and having 
unbent the bow, he delivered it to those who had come. Then 
he took the garment of purple and asked what it was and how 
it had been made ; and when the Icbthyophagoi had told him 
the truth about the purple-fish and the dyeing of tlie tissue, he 
said that the men were deceitful and deceitiijl also were tlieii gar- 
ments. Then secondly ho asked concerning the twisted gold 
of the collar and the bracelets ; and when the Ichtbyophagoi 
were setting forth to him the manner in which it was fashioned, 
the king broke into a laugh and said, supposing them to be 
fetters, that they had stronger fetters than these in their 
country. Thirdly he asked about the perfutned oiritwent, and 
when they had told him of the manner of its making and of the 
anointing with it, he said the same as he had before said about 
the garment. Then when he came to the wine, and had 
learned about the manner of its making, being exceedingly 
delighted with the taste of the drink he asked besides what 
food the king ate, and what was the lotig<;£t time that a 
Persian man lived. They told him that be ate bread, ex- 
plaining to him fif.^t the mannei" of growing the wheat, and 
they said that eighty years was the longest term of hfe appointed 
for a Persian man. In answer to this the Ethiopian said that 
he did not wonder that they lived but a few years, when they 
fed upon dung ; for indeed they would not be able to live even 
so many years as this, if they did not renew their vigour with 
the drink, indicating to the Ichtbyophagoi the wine ; for in re- 
gard to this, he said, his people were much behind the Persians. 
2a. Then when the Ichthyophagoi asked the king in return 
about the length of days and the manner of life of his people. 
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he answered that thfi greater nuniber of them reached the age 
of a hundred and twenty years, and some surpassed even this ; 
and their food was boiled flesh and their drink was milk. 
And when, the spies marvelled at the number of years, he 
conducted them to A certain spring, in the water of which they 
washed and became more sleek of skin, as if it were a spring 
of oil; and from it there came & scent as it were of vialets : 
;ind the water of this spring, said the spies, was so exceedingly 
weak that it was not possible for anything to float upon it, 
either wood or any of those things which are hghter than wood, 
but they all went to the bottom. Jf thiy waiet which they 
have l>e really such as it is said to he, it would doubtless be 
the cau&e why the people are long-lived, as making use of it 
for all the purposes of life. Then when they departed from 
this spring, he led them to a prispn-house for men, and there all 
were bound in fetters of gold. (Now among these Ethiopians 
btonte is the rarest and most pTecious of all lhings?\ Then 
when they had seen the prison-house they saw also the-so-called 
table of the Sun ; 24, and after this they saw last yf all their 
receptacles of dead bodies, which are said to be made of 
crystal in the following manner : — when they have dried ihe 
corpse, whether it be after the Egyptian fashion or in some 
other ^'ay, they cover it over completely with plaster^' and 
then adorn it with painting, making the figure as far as possible 
hke the living man. After thi.'; they put about it a block of 
crystal hollowed out ; for this they dig up in great quantity and 
it is very easy to work. ; and the dead body being in the 
middle of llie block is visible through it, but produces no 
unpleasant smell nor any other effect which is unseemly, and it 
has all its parts visible like the dead body itself. For s year 
then, ih-iy who are most nearly related to the man keep the 
block in their house, giving to the dead man the first share of 
everything and offering to him sacrifices : and after this period 
they carry it out and set it up round about the city. 

25.f^fteT they had seen all, the spies departed to go back ; 
and when they reported these things, forthwith Cambyses was 
enraged and proceed<^d to march his army against the Ethio- 
pians, not having ordered any provision of food nor considered 
with himself that he was intendipg to march an army to the 
furthest extremities of the earth )» but as one who is mad 
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ind not in his right senses, when he heard the leport of the 
Ichthyophagoi he began the inarch, ordering thos« of the 
ortbematdi Jiellenes who were present to remain behind 
which he made in Egypt, and taking with hiin his whole land 

livS'siWo^aL^" '°'^^*" ^"^w^"^" '" ^1>2 "^o^rse of his march 
sending rnfin ajsia ^^ ^^^ arrived at Thebes, he divided off about 
Bgnlnst the fifty thousand of his army, and these he 

AmmMians- enjoined to make slaves of the Ammonians 

and to set fire to the seat of the Oracle of Zeus, but he himself 
with the remainder of his army went on against the Ethiopians, 
iiut before the army had passed over the fifth part of the way, 
all that they had of provisions came to an end completely ; and 
then after the provisions the beasts of burden also were eaten 
up and came to an end Now if Cambyses when he perceived 
this had changed his plait and ltd his army back, he would 
have been a wise man in spite of^ his first mistake ; as it was 
however, he paid no regard, but went on forward without 
slopping. I The soldiers accordingly, so long as they were able 
to get anything from the ground, prolonged their lives by 
eating grass ; but when they came to the sand, some did a 
fearful deed, that is to say, out of each company of ten they 
selected by lot: one of themselves and devoured him : and 
Cafflbyses, when he heard it, being Alarmed by this eating of 
one another gave up the expedition against the Ethiopians 
and set forth to go back again ; and he arrived at ^Thebes 
having suffered loss of a great number of his army^^ Then 
from Thebes he came down to Memphis and allowed the 
Hellenes to sail away home. 

2&, Thus fared the expedition against the Ethiopians: 
and those of the Persians who had been sent to march 
against the Ammonians set forth from Thebes and went on 
their way with guides; and it is known that they arrived at 
the city of Oasis, which is inhabited by Saiiiiang said to be of 
the Aischrionian tribe, and is distant seven days' journey from 
Thebes over sandy desert : now this place is called in the 
speech of the Hellenes the "Isle of the Blessed." It is said 
that the army reached this place, but from that point onw.irds, 
except the Ammonians themselves and those who have heard 
the account from them, no man is able to say anything 
about them; for they neither reached the Ammonians nor 
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relumed ba.ck. This however is added to the story by the 
Ammonians themselves : — they say that as the army was 
going from this Oasis through the sandy desert to attack them, 
and had got to a point about mid-way between them and the 
OasiSj while they were taking their morning meaL a violent 
South Wind blew upon them, and bearing with it heaps of the 
desert aind it buried them under it, and so they disappeared 
and were seen no more. Thus the Ammonians say that it 
came to pa&s with regard to this army. 

27. When Cambyses arrived at Memphis, Afugrapp^ared 
tojhe _Egipti^nSf whom the iiellenes call Epaphos : and 
when he had appeared, forthwith the Egyp- The doming of 
tians began to wear their fairest garments and 
to have festivities. Cambyses accordingly 
seeing the Egyptians doing thusj and suppos- 
ing that they were certainly acting so by way 
of rejoicing because he had fared ill, called for 
the officers who had charge of Memphis ; and when they had 
come into his preseace, he asked them why when he was at 
Memphis on the former occasion, the Egyptians were doing 
nothing of this kind, but only now, when he came there after 
losing a large part of his army. They said that a god had 
appeared to them, who was wont to appear at intervals of 
long time, and that whenever he appeared, then all the 
Egyptians rejoiced and kept festival. Hearing this Cam- 
byses sail! that they were lying, and as liars he condemned 
them to death, 28. Having put these to death, next he 
called the priests into his presence ; and wiien the priests 
answered him after the same manner, he said that it should 
not be without his knowledge if a tame god had come to the 
Egyptians ; and having so said he bade the priests bring Apis 
awiy into his presence; SO they went to bring him. Now 
this Apis_;Ej3a{^«s-is-a~c»tf-born.-Qf a cow who after this is not 
permitted to conceive any other offspring; and the Egyptians 
say that a flash of light comes down from heaven upon this 
cow, and of this she produces Apis. This calf which is 
called Apis is bUclc and has the following; 
signs, namely a white square^ .upon the fore- 
head, and on the"t)'ack~EheTikenes^ of an eagle, 
and in the tail the hairs arf double, and on ^ the tongue there 
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is a mark like a beetle. 29. When the priests had brought 

Apisj CambyseB being Bomewliat affected with madness drew 

his dagger, and aiming at the belly of Apis, struck his thigh: 

then he lauglied and suid to the priests : " ye wretched 

creatures, are gods born such as this, with blood and flesh, 

and sensible of the stroke of iron weapons? Worthy indeed 

of Egyptians is such a god as this. Ve however at least shall 

not escape without punishment for making a mock of me." 

Having thus spoken he ordered those whose duty it was to 

do such ihingSf to scourge the priests without mercy, and to 

put to death any one of the other Egyptians whom they should 

find keeping the festival. Thus the festival of the Egyptians 

had been brought to an end, and the priests were being chastised, 

and Apis wounded by the stroke in his thigh lay dying in the 

The madness temple. 30. Him, when he had brought his 

□rcambyBes. life to an end by reason of the wound, the 

t*ho r.150 before ■ ^ [ j^ jjj^ ^ ^^ knowledge of Cam- 

tKis was not m ' , ^ , , .^ ■ 

hi5 right inind), byses : but Canibyses, as the Egyptians say, 

--apd the things immediately after tHis cvil deed became abso- 
whidt he did, as j^j^^jy j^j^j^ j,yj having Jjee»-Tea!ir«-iis -right 
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senses even before that time : and the first of 
~TiTs' evil "deeds was that he put to death his 
brother Smerdisi who was of the same father and the-safiie 
mother as himself. This brother he had sent away from Egypt 
to Persia in envy, because alone of all the Persians he had 
been able to draw the bow which the Ichthyophagoi brotight 
from the Ethiopian king, to an extent of about two finger- 
breadths; while of the other Persians no't one had pioved 
able to do this. Then when Smerdis had gone away to Persia, 
Catiibyses saw a vision in his sleep of this kind : — it seemed 
to him that a messenger came from Persia and reported that 
Smerdis sitting upon the royal throne had touched the heaven 
with his head. Fearing therefore with regard to this lest his 
brother might slay him and reign in his steady hgsent Prex- 
fispes. to Persia, the man whom of all the Persians he trusted 
most, with command to slay him. He accordingly went up to 
Susa and slew Smerdis; and some say thai he took him out 
to the chase and so slew him, others that he brought him to 
the Erythraiau Sea and drowned him. 

31. This they say wns the first beginning of the evil deeds 




of Cambyses ; and next after this he put to death his sister, 
who had accompanied him tcTEgypt, to whoin -aW ■he-TfiCs' 
married, she being his sister by both parents. Now he took 
hfir to wife in the following manner (for before this the 
Persians had not been ■wont at all to marry their sisters) : — 
\Canibyaes fell in Icvfi with one of his Bisters, and desired 
Jo take her to wife ; so since lie had it in mind to do that 
which was not customary, he called the Jtoyal Judges and 
asked them whether there existed any ia.w which permitted him 
who desired it to marry his sister, j Now the Royal Judges 
are men chosen out from among thfi Persians, and hold their 
office Until they die or until some injustice Js found in thom, 
so long and no longer. These pronounce decisions for the 
Persians and are the eitpounders of the Ordinances of their 
fathers, and all matters are referred to them. So when 
Carabyses asked them, they gave him an answer which wis 
both upright and safe, saying that they found no law which 
permitted a brother to marry his sister, but apart from that 
they had found a law to the effect that the king of the 
Persians might do whatsoevet he desired. Thus on the one 
hand they did not tamper with the law for fear of Cambyses, 
and at the same time, that they might not perish themselves 
in maintaining the law, they found another law beside that 
which was asked for, which was in favour of him who wished 
to marry his sisters. So Cambyses at that time took to wife 
her with whom he was in low, but aftet no long time he took 
another sister. Of these it was the younger whom he put 
to death, she having accompanied him to Egypt. 32. About 
her death, as about the death of Smerdis, two different stories 
are told. The Hellenes say that Cambyses bad matched a 
lion's cub En fight with a dog's whelp, and this wife of his 
was also a spectator of it ; and when the whelp was being 
overcome, another whelp, its brother, broke its chain and came 
to help it ; and having become two insiead of one, the whelps 
then got the better of the cub : and Cambyses was pleased at 

(the sight, but she sitting by him began to weep; and 
Carabyses perceived it and asked wherefore she wept ; and 
she said that she had wepl when she saw that the whelp had 
come to the assistance of its brother, because she remembered 
Smerdis and perceived tbat there was no One who would cotne 
"VOL. I Q 
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to his ** assistance. The Hellenes say that it was for lliis saying 
that she was killed by Cambyses : but the Egyptians say that 
as they were sitting round at table, the wife took a lettuce 
and pulled off the leaves all round, and then asked her hus- 
band whether the lettuce was fairer when thus plucked round 
or when covered with leaves, and he said "when covered 
with leaves " : she then spoke thus : " Nevertheless thou didst 
once produce the likeness of this lettuce, when thou didst strip 
bare the house of Cyrus." And he moved to anger leapt upon 
her, being with child, and she miscarried and died. 

33. These were the acts of madness done by Cambyses 
towards those of his own family, whether the madness was 
produced really on account of Apis or from some other cause, 
as many ills are wont to seize upon men ; for it is said more- 
over that Cambyses had from his birth a certain grievous malady, 
that which is called by some the " sacred " disease :^ and it was 
certainly nothing strange that when the body was suffering from 
a grievous malady, the mind should not be sound eithery 34, 
The following also are acts of madness which he did toTRe other 
Persians: — To Prexaspes, the man whom he honoured most and 
who used to bear his messages ^^^ (his son also was cup-bearer 
to Carabyses, and this too was no small honour), — to him it 
is said that he spoke as follows : " Prexaspes, what kind of 
a man do the Persians esteem me to be, and what speech 
do they hold concerning me?" and he said: "Master, in all 
other respects thou art greatly commended, but they say that 
thou art overmuch given to love of wme." Thus he spoke 
concerning the Persians ; and upon that Cambyses was roused 
to anger, and answered thus : " It appears then that the Per- 
sians say I am given to wine, and that therefore I am beside 
myself and not in my right mind ; and their former speech then 
was not sincere," For before this time, it seems, when the Per- 
sians and Crcesus were sitting with him in council, Cambyses 
asked what kind of a man they thought he was as compared 
with his father Cyrus ;^^ and they answered that he was better 
than his father, for he not only possessed all that his father 
had possessedj but also in addition to this had acquired Egypt 
and the Sea. Thus the Persians spoke ; but Crcesus, who was 
present and was not satisfied with their judgment, spoke thus 
to Cambyses : " To me, O son of Cyrus, thou dost not appear to 
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be equal to thy father, forjiot yet hast thou a son such as he 
left behind him in you." (^Hearing tliis Cambyseswas pleased, 
and commended the judglwent of Crcesus. 35. So calling to 
mind this, he said in anger to Prexaspes^i: "Learn then now 
for thyself whether the Persians speak tfiily, or whether when 
they say this they are themselves out of their senses : for if I, 
shooting at thy son there sta.nding before the enirance of 
the chamber, hit him in the very middle of the heart, the 
Persians will be proved to be speaking falsely, but if I miss, 
then thou niayest say that the Persians are speaking the truth 
and that I a.m not in my right niind." Having thus said he 
drew his bow and hit the boy ; and when the boy had fallen 
down, it is said that he ordered them to cut open his body 
and examine the place where he was hit ', and as the arrow 
was found to be sticking in the heart, he laughed and was 
dehghted, and said to the father of the boy; "Prexaspes, it 
has now been made evident, as thou seeat, that I am not mad, 
but that it is the Persians who are out of their senses ; and 
now tell me, whom of all men didst thou ever see before this 
time hit the mark so well in shooting ? " Then Prexaspes, 
seeing that the man was not in his right senses and fearing 
for himself, said : " Master, I think that not even God himself 
could have hit the mark so fairly." Thus he did at that 
time r and at another time he condemned twelve of the Per- 
sians, men equal to the best, on a charge of no moment, and 
buried them alive with the head downwards. 

36. When he was doing these things, Crcesus the Lydian 
judged it right to admonish him in the following words : "O 
king, do not thou indulge the heat of thy youth and passion 
in all things, but restrain and hold thyself back; it is a good 
thing to be prudent, and forethought is wise. Thou however 
art putting to death men who are of thine own people, con- 
demning them on charges of no moment, and thou art put- 
ting to death men's sons also. If thou do many such things, 
beware lest the Persians make revolt from thee. As for me, 
thy father Cyrus gave me charge, earnestly bidding me to 
admonish thee, and suggest to thee that which I should find 
to be good," Thus he counselled him, manifesting goodwill 
towards him ; but Cambyses answered ; " Dost ikon venture to 
counsel me, who excellently well didst rule thine own country, 
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and well didst counsel my father, bidding hinn pass over the 
rii'er Araxes and go against the Massagetai, when they were 
willing to pass over into our limd, and so didst utterly ruin 
thyself by ill government of thine own land, and didst utterly 
ruin Cyrus, who followed thy counsel However thou shalt 
not escape punishment now, for know that before thi& I had 
very long been desiring to find some occasion against thee." 
Thus having said he took his bow meaning to shoot him, but 
Crcesus started up and ran out : and so since he could not 
shoot iiim, he gave orders to his attendants to take and slay 
him. : The attendants however, knowing his moods, concealed 
Crcesus, with the intention that if Cambyses should change 
his mind and seek to have Crocus again, they might produce 
hira and receive gifts as the price of saving his hfe ; but if he 
did not change his mind nor feel desire to have him back, 
then they might kill him. Not long afterwards Cambyses did 
in fact desire to have Crcesus again, and the attendants per- 
ceiving this reported to him that he was still alive ; and 
Cambyses said that he rejoiced with Crcesus that he was still 
alive, but that they wlio had preserved hitn should not get off 
free, but he would put them to death : and thus he did. 

37- Many such acts of madness did he both to Persians 
and allies, remaining at Memphis and opening ancient tombs 
and examining the dead bodies. Likewise- also he-entered 
into the temple of Hephaislos^. and very much derided the 
image of the god ; for the image of Hephaistos very nearly 
resembles the Phenician Patakci, which t4ie Phenicians carry 
about on the prows of their triremes ; and for him who has 
not seen these, I will indicate its nature, — it is the likeness of 
a dwarfish man. He entered also into the temple of the Cabeiroi, 
into which it is not lawful for any one to enter except the priest 
only, and the images there he even set on ire, after much 
mockery of them. Now these also are like the images of He- 
, phaistos, and it is said that thcy are the children of that god. 
38l It is clear to me therefore by every Und of proof that 
Cambyses was' mad exceedingly ; for otherwise he wOuld not 
have attempted to deride religious rites and customary observ- 
anccsr— For if one should propose to all men a choice, bid- 
ding them select the best customs from all the customs thai 
there are, each race of men, after examirung them all, would 



select those of their own people ; thus a.11 thijik tha.t the{r own 
customs are by far the best : and so it is not likely that any i 
but a madman would make a je&t of such things. Now of the 
fact that al! men are thus wont to think about their customs, 
we may jud^e by many other proofs and more especially by 
this which follows :^Daj:eios_. in the course of his reign sum- 
moned those of the Hellenes who were present ip his land, 
and asked them for what price tliey would consent to eat up 
their fathers when they died ; and they answered that for no 
price would they do so. ''■, After this Dareios summoned those 
Indians who are called Callatians, who eat their parents, and 
asked them in presence of the frellenes, who understood what 
was said by help of an interpreter, for what payment they 
would consent to consume with fire the bodies of their fathers 
when they died ; and they cried out aloud and bade him keep 
silence from such words. Thus then these things are estab- 
lished by usage, and I think that Pindar spoke rightly in his 
verse, when he said that "of all things law is king."^ 

39. ffow while Cambyses was marching upon Egypt, the PoiycmB 
Lacedemonians also had made an expedition against Sainos desp^i^ri, 
and against Folycrotes the son of Aiakes, who of Pdy^raies ihe sjTe,".* 
had ris^n against the government and obtained sonof Aiaies.that 
rule over Samos. At first he had divided the hewasdespoLof 
State into three parts and had given a share to '^""^ 
his brothers Pantagnotos and Syloson ; but afterwards he put 
to death one of these, and the younger, nimely Syloson, he 
drove out, and so obtained possession of the whole of Samoa 
Then, being in possession,^ he n:iade a guest-friendship with 
Amasis the king of Egypt, sending him gifts and receiving 
gifts in returtl from him. After this straightway within a shon 
period of time the power of Polycrates increased rapidly, and 
there was much fame of it not only in Ionia, but of his goad for- 
also over the rest of Hellas r for to whatever time and friend- 
part he directed his forces, everything went sbipwiihAmasis. 
fortunately for him : and he had got for himSelf a hundred 
fifty-oared galleys and a thousand archers, and he plundered 
from all, making no distinction of any; for tt was his wont to 
S3y that he wOuld win more gratitude from his friend by 
giving back to him that which he had taken, than by not 
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\ taking at all.™ So lie had conquered many of the island 

and also many cities of the continent, and besides other things 

he ^ain^d the vktory in a sea-fight over the Lesbians, as they 

were coming to help the Milesians with all their forces, and 

conquered them : these men dug the vhole trench round the 

wall of the city in Samos working in chains. 40. Now Amasis, 

and how (heir ^ X^Wf ht supposed, did not fail "to J>erceive 

lei^uc WIS aL that Polycrates was very greatly fortunate, and ^ 

length broken, jj ^^^ ^^ i^^^ ^^ <:^^<:\. of concern ; and as 

much more good fortune yet continued to come to Polycrates, 
he wrote upon a paper these words and sent them to Eamos : 
"Annasis to Polycrates thus saith; — It is a pleasant thing 
indeed to hear that one who is a friend and guest is faring 
well; yet to me thy great good fortune is not pleasing, since I 
know that the Divinity is jealous ; and I think that I desire^ 
both for myself and for those about whom I have care, that in 
some of our afiTairs we should be prosperous and in others 
should fail, and thus go through life alternately faring ^^ well 
and ill, rather than that we should be prosperous in all thitigs: 
for never yet did I hear tell of any one who was prosperous in 
all things and did not come to an utterly ^ evil end at the last. 
Now therefore do thou follow my counsel and act as I shall 
Say with respeet to thy prosperous fortunes. Take thought 
and consider, and that which thou findest to be most valued 
by thee, and for the loss of which thou wilt most be ve^ed in 
thy soul, that take and cast away in such a manner that it shall 
never again come to the sight of men; and if ift futute fi'Om 
that time forward good fortune does not befall thee in 
alternation with calamities,^* apply remedies in the manner by 
me suggested." 41. Polycrates, having read this and having 
perceived by reflection that Amasis suggested to hirti goody^ 
counsel, sought to find which one of his treasures he would be 
most afflicted in his soul to lose ; and seeking he found this 
which I shall say : — he had a signet which he used to wear, 
enchased in gold and made of an. emerald stone ; atid it was 
the work of Theodores the son of Telecles of Samos. '^ Seeing 
then that he thought it good to cast this away, he did thus : — 
he manned a fifty-oared galley with sailors and went on board 
of it himself; and then he bade them put out into the deep sea. 
And when he had got to a distance from the island, he took. 




off the signet-ring, and in the sight of all who were with him 
in the ship he threw it into the sea. Thus having done he 
sailed home; and when he came to his house he mourned for 
his loss. 42. But on the fifth or sixth day after these things it 
happened to him as follows : — a fisherman having caught a large 
and beautiful fish, thought it right that this should be given as 
a gift to Polycrates. He bore it therefore to the door of the 
palace and said that he desired to come into the presence of 
Polycrates, and when he had obtained this he gave him the 
fish, saying : " O king, having taken this fish I did not think 
fit to bear it to the market, although I am one who lives by 
the labour of his hands ; but it seemed to me that it was 
worthy of thee and of thy monarchy : therefore I bring it and 
present it to thee." He then, being pleased at the words 
spoken, answered thus : " Thou didst exceedingly well, and 
double thanks are due to thee, for thy words and also for thy 
gift ; and we invite thee to come to dinner." The fisherman 
then, thinking this a great thing, went away to his house; and 
the servants as they were cutting up the fish found in its belly 
the sig:net-ring of Polycrates. /Then as soon as they had seen 
it and taken it up, they bore it rejoicing to Polycrates, 
and giving him the signet-ring they told him in what 
manner it had been found : and he perceiving that 
the matter was of God, wrote upon paper all that he 
had done and all that had happened to him, and having 
written he despatched it to Egypt,^^^^ 43. Then Amasis, when 
he had read the paper which had "come from Polycrates, per- 

• ceived that it was impossible for man to rescue man from the 
event which was to come to pass, and that Polycrates was 
destined not to have a good end, being prosperous in all 
things, seeing that he found again even that which he cast 
away. Therefore he sent an envoy to him in Samos and said 
that he broke off the guest-friendship ; and this he did lest 
when a fearful and great mishap befell Polycrates, he might 
H. himselftje grieved in his soul as for a man who was his guest^ 
H 4* It was this Polycrates then, prosperous in all things, 

H against whom the Lacedemonians were making an expedition, 
being invited by those Samians who afterwards settled at Ky- 
donia in Crete, to come to their assislance._.^Now Polycrates 
had sent an envoy to Carabyses the son of Cyrus without the 
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knowledge of the Samians, as he was gathering an array to go 
against Egypt, and had asked him to send to him in Samos 

The causes why ibe ■'■"'^ '° ^^ '"'^^ "^^ armed force. So Cambyses 
Uwdeowniw! hearlijig this very readily sent to SamoB to 
foughi agaiiwi a^t polycrates to send a na.val force with him 
" ' aga!inst Egypt : and Polycrates selected of the 

citizens those whom he most suspected of desiring to rise 
against him and sent them away in fofty triremes, charging 
Carahyses not to send them back. 45. Now some say that 
those of the Samians who were sent away by Polycrates never 
reached Egypt, but when they arrived on their voyage at 
Cai-pathos,^^ they considered with themselves, and resolved not 
to sail on any further : others say that they reached Egypt and 
being kept under guard there, they made their escape from 
thence. Then, as they were sailing in to Samos, Polycrates 
encountered them with ships and engaged battle with them ; 
and those who were returning home had the better and landed 
in the island; but having fought a land-battle in the island, 
they were worsted, and so sailed to Lacedennoa Some how- 
ever say that those from Egypt defeated Polycrates in the 
battle; but this in my opinion is not correctj for there would 
have been no need for them to invite the assistance of the 
Lacedemonians if they had been able by themselves to bring 
Polycrates to terms, Moreover, it is not reasonable either, 
seeing that he had foreign mercenaries and native archers very 
many in number, to suppose that he was worsted by the 
returning Samians, who were but few. Then Polycrates 
gathered together the children atid wives of his subjects and 
confined them in the ship-sheds, keeping them ready so that, if 
it should prove that his subjects deserted to the side of the 
returning exiles, he might burn them with the sheds. 

4S. When those of the SS-Wians who had been driven out 
by Polycrales reached Sparta, they were introduced before the 
magistrates and spoke at length, beinjf indent in their request 
The magistrates however at the first introduction replied that 
they had forgotten the things which had been spoken at the 
beginning, and did not understand those which were spoken 
at the end. After thi5 they were introduced a second time, 
and bringing with them a bag they said nothing else but this, 
namely that the hag was in want of Riealr to which the others 
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replied that they had overdone it with the bag'.^ However, 
they resolved to help them. 47. Then the Lacedemonians 
prepared a force and made expedition to Samos, in repayment 
of former services, as the Samians say, because the Samians 
had first helped them with ships against the Messenians; but 
the Lacedemonians say that they made the expedition not so 
much from desire to help the Samians at their request, as to lake 
vengeance on their own behalf for the robbery of the mixmg- 
bowl which they had been bearing as a ^ift to Crcesus,'® and 
of the corslet which Amasis the king of Egypt had sent as a 
gift to them ; for the Samians had carried off the corslet also 
in the year before thty took the bowl; and it was of linen 
with many figures woven into it and embroidered with gold 
and with cotton ; and each thread of this corslet is worthy of 
admiration, for that being itself fine it has in it three hundred 
and sixty fibres, all plain to view, Sach another as this more- 
over is that which Amasis dedicated as an offering to Athene 
at Lindos. 

48. The Corinthians also took part with zeal in this expedi- 
tion against Saraos, that it might be carried out \ for there had 
been an offence perpetrated against tbem also 
by the Samians a generation before** the time cohn?h!aL (.viih 
of this expedition and about the same time as ihe hisiory of 
the robbery of the bowl. Periander the son of Permntler and 
KypseLos had despatched three hundred sons of \ ^ca^ronS 
the chief men of Corcyra to Alyattes at Sardis 
to be made eunuchs4 and when the Corinthians who were con- 
ducting the boys had put in to Samos, the Samians, being 
informed of the story and for what purpose they were being 
conducted to Sardis, first instructed the boys to lay hold of the 
temple of Artemis, and then they refused to permit the Cor- 
inthians to drag the suppliants away from the temple : and as 
the Corinthians cut the boys off from supplies of food, the 
Samians made a festival, which lliey celebrate even to the 
present time in the same manner : for when night came 
on, as long as the boys were suppliants they arranged 
dances of maidens and youths, and in arranging the dances 
they made it a rulfi of the festival that sweet cakes of sesame 
and lioney should be carried, in order that the Corcyrean boys 
might snatch them and so have support i and this went on so 
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long that at last the Corinthians who had charge of the boys 
departed and went away; and as for the hoys, the Sam ians 
carried them back to Corcyra- 49. Now, if after the death of 
Periander the Corinthians had been on friendly terras with the 
Corcyreans, they would not have joined in the expedition 
against Samos for the cause which has been mentioned ; but 
as it is, they have been ever at variance with one another since 
they first colonised the island." This then was thp cause why 
the Corinthians had a grudge against the Samiap_s..,-' 

50. Now Periander had chosen out the sons of the chief 
nnen of Corcyra and was sending them to Sardis to be made 
eunuchs, in order that he might have revenge; since the 
Corcyreans had first begun the offence and had done to 
him a deed of reckless wrong. For after Periander had 
killed his wife Melissa, it chanced to him to experience 
another misfortune in addition to that which had happened 
to him already, and this was as follows:- — He had by 
Melissa two sons, the one of seventeen and the other of 
eighteen years. These sons their mother's father Prg gleSj-who 
-was despot of Epidauros, sent for to himself and kindly enter- 
tained, as was to be expected seeing that they were the sons 
of his own daughter ; and when he was sending them back, he 
said in taking leave of them : "Do ye know, boys, who it was 
that killed your mother?" Of this saying the elder of them 
took no account, but the younger, whose name was Lycophron, 
was grieved so greatly at hearing it, that when he reached 
Corinth again he would neither address his father, nor speak 
to him when his father would have conversed with him, nor 
give any reply when he asked questions, regarding him as the 
Kiurderer of his mother. At length Periander being enraged 
with his son drove him forth out of his house.__. 51. And 
having driven him forth, he asked of the elder son what his 
mother's father had said to them in his conversation. He 
then related how Prodes had received them in a kindly 
manner, but of the saying which he had uttered when he 
parted from them he had no remembrance, since he had taken 
no note of it. So Periander said that it could not be but that 
he had suggested to them something, and urged hina further 
■with questions ; and he after that remembered, and told of this 
also. Then Periander taking note of it^^ and not desiring to 
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show any indulgence, sent a messenger to those u-ith whom 
the son who had been driven forth was living at that time, and 
forbade them to receive him into their houses ; and whenever 
having been driven away from one house he came to another, 
he was driven away also from this, since Periander threatened 
those who received him, and commanded them to exclude 
him; and so being driven away again he would go to another 
house, wliere persons lived who were his friends, and they 
perhaps received him because he was the son of Periander, 
notwithstanding thai they feared. 52. At last Periander made 
a proclamation that whosoever should either receive him into 
their houses or converse with him should be bound to pay a 
fine *^ to Apollo, stating the amount that it should be. Aword- 
ingly, by reason of this proclamation no one was willing either 
to convei^se with him or to receive him into their house ; and 
moreover even he himself did not think fit to attempt it, since 
it had been foibidden, but he lay about m the porticoes 
enduring exposure : and on the fourth day after this, Periander 
seeing him fallen into squalid miseify and starvation felt pity 
for him ; and abating his anger he approached him and began 
to say: "Son, which of these two is to be preferred, the 
fortune which thou dost now experience and possess,^ or to 
inherit the power and ^he wealth which I possess now, by 
being submissive to thy father's will? Thou however, being 
my son and the prince*^ of wealthy Corinth, didst choose 
nevertheless the life of a vagabond by making opposition and 
displaying anger against him with whom it behoved thee 
least to deal so; for if any misfortune happened in those 
matters, for which cause thou hast stispicion against me, this 
has happened to me first, and I am sharer in the misfortune 
more than others, inasmuch as I did the dted*^ myself Do 
thou however, having learnt by how much lo be envied is 
better than to be pitied, and at the same time what a grievous 
thing it is to be angry against thy parents and against those 
who are stronger than thoy, come back now to the house." 
Periander with these words endeavoured to restrain liim; but 
he answered nothing else to his father, but said only that he 
ought to pay a fine to the god for having come to speech 
with him. Then Periander, perceiving that the malady of 
his son was hopeless and could not be overcome, despatched 
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a ship to Corcyra, and SO Scht him iway out of liis sight, for 
he was ruler also of that island; and having stnt him away, 
Periander proceeded to make war against his father-in-law 
Procles, esteeming him most to blame for the condition in 
which he was ; and he Look Epidauros and took also Proclej- 
himself and made him a prisoner. 63. When however, as 
time went on, Periander had passed his prime and perceived 
within himself that he was no longer able to overlook and 
manage the government of the State, he sent to Corcyra and 
summoned Lycophron to come back and take the supreme 
power ; for in the eldcTof his sons he did not see the required 
capacity, but perceived clearly that he was of wits too dull. 
Lycophion however did not deign even to give an answer to 
the bearer of his message. Then Periander, clinging still in 
affection to the yooth, sent to him nejct his own daughter, the 
sister of LycophroHj supposing that he would yield to her 
persuasion more than to that of others ; and she arrived there 
and spoke to him thus : " Boy, dost thou desire that both the 
despotism should fall to others and also the substance of thy 
father, carried ofT as plunder, rather than that thou shouldest 
return back and possess them P Come back to thy home: 
cease to torment thyselC Pride is a mischievous possession. 
Heal noE evil with evil. Many prefer that which is reasonable 
to that which is strictly just ; and many ere now in seeking 
the things of their mother have lost the thitigs of their 
father. Despotism is an insecure thing, and many desire it: 
moreover he is now an old man and past his prime. Give 
not thy good things unto others." She thus said to him the 
most persuasive things, having been before instructed by her 
father: but he in answer said, that he would never come to 
Corinth so long as he heard that hfs father was yet alive. 
When she had reported this, Periander the third time sent an 
envoy, and said that he desired himself to come to Corcyra, 
exhorting Lycophron at the same time to come back to Corinth 
and to be his successor on the throne. The son having agretd 
to return on these terms, Periander was preparing to sail to 
Corcyra and his son to Corinth; hut the Corcyreatls, having 
learnt all that had taken place, put the young man to death, in 
order that Periander might not come to their land. For this 
cause it was that Periander took vengeance on those of Corcyra. 
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54. The Lacedemonians then had come with a greal 
armament and were besieging Samos ; and having made an 
aitaclf. upon the wall, they occupied the tower 
which sta-nds by the sea in the suburb of the ^^^'^^^"''^ '" 
city, but afterwards when Polycrates came up 
tx> the rescue with a large body they ivere driven away fTom 
it. Meanwhile by the upper tower which is apon the ridge 
of the mountain there had come out to the fight the foreign 
mercenaries and many of the Saraians themselves, and these 
stood their ground against the Lacedemonians for a short 
time and then began to fly backwards ; and the Lacede- 
monians followed and were slaying them. 5S. Now if the 
Lacedemonians there present had all of them been equal on 
that day to Archias and Lycopas, Samos would have been 
captured ; for Archias and Lycopas alone rushed within the 
wall together with tbe flying Samians, and being shut off from 
retreat were slain within the city of the SamiaHs, I myself 
moreover had converse in Pitane (for to that deme he 
belonged) with the third in descent from this Archias, another 
Archias the son of Samios the son of Archias, who honoured 
the Samians of all strangers mogt ; and not Otily &0, but he said 
that his own father had been called Samios because his father 
Archias had died by a glorious death in Samos ; and he said 
that he honoured Saraians because his grandfather had been 
granted » public funeral by the Samiins. 56. The Lacede- 
monians then, when they had been besieging ^^^ 5,^^^ ^^ 
Satnos for forty days and their affairs made no I.acedemonianB 
progress, set forth to return to Peloponnesus, ■d^p^'''"^ *iih 
But according to the Icss credible account which 
has been put abroad of these matters Polycrates struck in 
lead a great quantity of a certain native coin, and having 
gilded the coins over, gave them to the I^cedemonians, and 
they received them and upon that set forth to depart. This 
was the first expedition which the I^cedemonians (being 
Dorians)**^ made into Asia. 

57. Those of the-Sartmns who had made the expedition 
against Polycrates themselves also sailed away, when the 
Lacedemonians were about to desert them, and came Co Siph- 
nos : for they were in want of money, and the people of Siphnos 
were then at their grealeBt height of prosperity and possessed 
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wealth more than all the other islanders, since they had in 

their island mines of gold and of silver, bo that there is a 

™ u 1.- u treasury dedicated at Delphi with the tithe of 

Of that which , ' , . , T , 

those Sanviana "^^ money which came in from these mines, 

diU who hiid re- and furnished in a manner equal to the wealth- 

EU^^"^' '^^'' °^ ^^^ twasuries: and the people used 
to divide among themselves the money which 
came in from the mines every year. So when they were establish- 
ing the treasury, they consulted the Oracle as to whether their 
present prosperity was capable of rcniaining with them for a 
long time, and the Pythian prophetess gave them this reply : 

"But when, wiih white shall be shining*' the halt of the ciiy" in Sjphnos, 
And when the marliet is white of brow, one wary is needed 
Then, to beware of an array*' of wood and a led-coloiired herald." 

Now just at that time the market-place and city hall *^ of the 
Siphnians had heen decorated with Parian marble. 68. 
This oracle they were not able to understand either then at 
first or when the Samians had arrived : for as soon as the 
Samians were putting in ^ to Siphnos they sent one of their 
ships to bear envoys to the city : now in old times all 
ships were painted with red, and this was that which the 
Pythian prophetess was declaring beforehand to the StphtiianS, 
bidding them guard against the "army of wood" and the 
" red -coloured herald." The messengers accordingly ca.me 
and asked the Siphnians to lend them ten talents ; and as 
they refused to lend to them, the Samians began 10 lay fraste 
their lands : so when they were informed of it, forthwith the 
Siphnians came to the rescue, and having engaged battle with 
them were defeated, and many of them were cut off by the 
Samians and shut out of the city ; and the Satnians after thii 
imposed upon them a payment of a hundred talents. 69. 
Then from the men of Herraion they received by payment of 
money the island of Hydrea, which is near the coast of 
Peloponnese, and they gave it in charge to the Troi^entans, 
but they themselves settled at Kydonia which is in Crete, not 
sailing thither for that purpose but in order to drive the 
Zalcynthians out of the island. Here they remained and were 
prosperous for five years, so much so that they Were tht 
builders of the temples which are now existing in Kydonia, 
and also of the house of Dictyna.'^' In the sixth year however 
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th« EgineCans together with the Cretans conquered them in 
a sea-figEt and brought them to slavcfy; and they cut off the 
prows of their ships, -which were shaped like boars, and dedi- 
cated them in the temple of Athene in Egina. This the 
Egtnetang did because they had a grudge against the Samians; 
for the Samians had first raLide expedition against Egina, 
when Amphictates was king in Samos, and had done much 
hurt to CIK^Eginetans and suffered much hurt also from them. 
Such was the cause of this event : 60, and about the Samians 
I have spoken at greater length, because they 
have three works which are greater than any j^''^;^^' ^"'^ 
others that have been made by Hellenes : first 
a passage beginning from below and open at both ends, dug 
through a mountain not less than a hundred and fifty 
fathoms*^ in height ; the length of the passage is seven 
furlongs-''* and the height and breadth each eight feet, and 
throughout the whole of it another passage has been dug 
twenty cubits in depth and three feet in breadth, through 
which the water is conducted and comes by the pipes 
to the cityj brought from an abundant spring : and the 
designer of this work was a Megarian, Eupahnos the son of 
Naustrophos. This is one of the three ; and the second is a 
mole in the sea about the harbour, going down to a depth of 
as nauch as ^ twenty fathoms ; and the length of the mole is 
more than two furlongs. The third work which they have 
executed is a temple larger than all the other temples of which 
we know. Of this the first designer was Rhoicos the son of 
Philes, a native of Samos. For this reason I ha.ve spoken at 
greater length of the Samians. 

61, Now while Cambyses the son of Cyrus was spending 
a long time in Egypt »nd had gone out of his right mind, 
there rose up against bim two brothers, Magians, 
of whom the one had been !cft behind by gians. bioihcra, 
Cambyses as caretaker of his household. This raised revolt 
man, I say, rose up against him perceivine that •■^^'is^*^^™^ses, 
the occurrence of the death of Smerdis was Smerdis son 
being kept secret, and that there were but few of" Cyms, wlio 
of the Persians who -were aware of it, while the ""^ *''^^'^" 
greater number believed without doubt that be was still alive. 
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Therefore he endeavoured to obtain the kingdom, and he 
formed his pEan as follows : — he had a brother (that one who, 
as J said, rose up with him against Cambyses), and this man 
in form very closely resembled Sroerdis the son of Cyrus, 
whom Cambyses had slain, being his own brother. He was 
like Smcrdis, I say, in form, and not only so bat he had the 
same name, Smerdis. Having persuaded this man that he 
would manage everything for him, tlic Magian Patieeithes 
brought him and seated him upon the royal throne : and 
having so done he sent heralds about to the various provinces, 
and among others one to the army in Egypt, to proclaim to 
them that they must obey Snierdib the son of Cyrus for the 
The news or this future instead of Cambyses. 62. So then the 
brought w other heralds made this proclamation, and also 

Cambyses, ,.]^g ^^g ^^^^ ^^^^ appointed to go to Egypt, 

finding Cambyses and his army at Agbatana in Syria, stood 
in the midst and began to proclaim that which had been com- 
manded to him by the Magian. Hearing this from Che 
herald, and supposing that the herald was speaking the truth 
and that he had himself been betrayed by Prexaspes, that is 
to say, that when Pre\aspes was sent to kill Smerdis he had 
not done sOf Cambyses looked upon Prexaspes and said : 
" Prexa&pes, was it thus that thou didst perform for me the 
thing which I gave over to thee to do?" and he said; 
" Master, the saying is not true that Smerdis thy brother has 
risen up against thee, nor that thou wilt have any contention 
arisiiig from him, either great or small : for 1 myself, having 
done that which thou didst command me to do, buried him 
with my own hands. If therefore the dead have risen again 
to life, then thou mayest expect that Astyages also the Mede 
will rise up against thee; but if it is as it was beforetime, 
there is no fear that any trouble shall spring up for you, at 
least from him. Now therefore I think it well that some 
should pursue after the herald and examine htm, asking from 
whom he has come to proclaim to us that we are to obey 
Smerdis as king." 63, When Prexaspcs had thus spoken, 
Cambyses was pleased with the advice, and accordingly the 
herald was pursued forthwith and returned. Then when he 
had come back, Prexaspes asked him as follows : " Man, thou 
sayest tliat thou art come as a messenger from Smerdis the 
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San of CytTJS ; now therefore speak the truth and go away in 
peace. I ask thee whether Smerdis himself appeared before 
thine eyes and chatgcd thee to say this, or HOnie one of those 
who serve him," He said : " Smerdis the son of Cyrus I 
have never yet seen, since the day that king Cambyses marched 
to Egypt : but the Magian whom Camhyses appointed to be 
guardian of his household. ]ie, I say, gave me this qharge, say- 
ing that Smerdis the son of Cyrus was he who laid the com- 
mand upon me to speak these things to you." Thus he spolie 
to them, adding no falsehoods to the first, and Cambyses said : 
"Prexaspes, thoU hast dOnC that which was commanded thee 
like an honest man, and hast escaped censure ; but who of 
the Persians may this be who has risen up against me and 
usurped the name of Smerdis?" He said: "I seem to 
myself, O king^ to have tmderstandifjg of this which has come 
to pass : the Magians have risen against thee, Patizeithcs 
namely, whom thou didst leave as caretaker of thy household, 
and his brother Smerdis." 64. Then Cambyses, when he 
heard the name of Smerdis, perceived at once 
the true meaning of this report and of the ^l^t'en^c. "^ 
dream, for he thought in his sleep that some 
one had reported to him that Smerdis was sitting upon the 
royal throne and had touched the heaven with his head : and 
perceiving that he had slain his brother without need, he 
began to lament for Smerdis ; and having lamented for hiai 
and sonowed greatly for the whole mishap, he was leaping 
upon his horse, meaning as quickly as possible to march his 
army to Stisa against the Magian ; and as he leapt upon his 
hoise, the cap of his sword-shcath fell o(F, and the aword being 
left bare struck his thigh. Having been wounded then in the 
same p3.rt where he had formerly struck Apis the god of 
the Egyptians, and believing that he had been struck with a 
mortal blow, Cambyses asked what was the name of that town, 
and they said " Aghatana." Now even before this he had 
been informed by the Oracle at the city of Buto that in 
Aghatana he should bring his hfe to an end : and he supposed 
that he should die in old a^'e at Aghatana in Media, where 
was his chief seat of power; but the oracle, it appeared, 
meant in Agbatana of Syria, So when by questioning now he 
Lleamt the name of the town, being struct with fear both by 
VOL. I R 
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the calamity caused by the Magian and at the same time by 
the wound, he came to his right mind, and understanding 
the meaning of the oracle he said: "Here it is fated that 
Cambyses the son of Cyrus shall end his hfe." 65. So much 
only he said at that time ; but about twenty cl^yt; afterwards 
he sent for the most honourable of the Persians who were 
with him, and said to them as follows: "Persians, it has 
become necessary for me to make Inown to you the thing 
which I was wont to keep concealed beyOtid all Other tbirtgs. 
Being in Egypt I saw a vision in my sleep, which I would I 
had never seen, and it seemed to me that a messenger came 
from home and reported to me tliat Smerdis was sitting upon 
the royal throne and had touched the heaven with his head. 
Fearing then lest I should be deprived of my power by my 
brother, I acted quickly rathei- than wisely ; for it seemg that 
it is not possible for man ''•'■' to avert that which is destined to 
come to pass. I therefore, fool that I was, sent away 
Presaspes to Susa to kill Smerdis, and when this great evil 
had been done, I lived in security, never considering the 
danger that some other man might at some time rise up 
against me, now that Smerdis had been removed : and alto- 
gether missing the mark of that which was about to happen, I 
hsive both made myself the murderer of my brother, when there 
was no need, and 3 have been deprived none the less of the 
kingdom ; for it was in fact Smfirdis the Magian of whom 
the divine power declared to me beforehand in the vision 
that he should rise up against me. So then, as T say, this 
deed has been done by me, and ye must imag^ine that yc no 
longer have SiiiC;rdis the son of Cyriis alive : but It is in truth 
the Magians who are masters of your kingdom, he whom I left 
as guatdian of my household and his brother Smerdis. The 
man then who ought above all others to have taken vengeance 
on my behalf for the dishonour which I have suffered from 
the Magians, has ended his life by an unholy death received 
from the hands of those who were his nearest of kin ; and 
since he is no more, it becomes most needful for me, as the 
thing next best of those which rcinain,^^ to charge you, 
Persians, with that which dying I desire should be done for 
me. This then I lay upon you, calling upon the gods of the 
royal house to witness it, — upon you all and most of all upon 



those of the Achaimenidai who a.re present here, — that ye do 
not peTmit the T^iuvn of the thief power to the Medes, but 
that if they have acquired it by craft, by craft they be 
deprived of it by you, or if they have conquered it by any 
kind of force, by force and by a strong hand ye recover it 
And if ye do this, may tiiC earth bring forth her produce and 
may your wives and your cattle be fruitful, while ye remain 
free for ever; but if ye do not recover the power nor attempt 
to recover it, I pray that curses the contrary of these blessings 
may Come Upon yOti, Slid moreover that each man of the 
Persians may have an end to his life like that which has come 
upon me." Then as soon as he had finished speaking these 
things, Cambyses began to bewail and make lamentation for 
all his fortuiiesr 68. And the PersiaHs> when they saw that 
the king had begun to bewail himself, both rent the garments 
which they wore and made lamentation without stint. After 
this, when the bone had become diseased and the thigh had 
mortified, Cambyses the son of Cyrus was carried off by the 
wound, having reigned in all seven years and five months, and 
being absolutely childless both of male and female offspring. 
The Persians meanwhile who were present there were very 
little disposed to believe''^ that the power was in ihe hands of 
the Magtans : on the contrary, they were surely convinced 
that Cambyses had said that which he said about the death 
of Sinerdis to deceive them, in order that all the Persians 
might be moved to war against him. These then were surely 
convinced that Smerdis the son of Cyrus was established to be 
king; for Prexaspes also very strongly denied that he had 
slain Smerdis, since it was not safe, now that Cambyses was 
dead, for him to say that he had destroyed with his own hand 
the son of Cyrus. 

67. Thus when Cambyses had brought his life to an end, 
the Magian became king without disinrbancCj usurping the 
place of his namesake Smerdis the son of Cyrus ; 
and he reigned during the seven months which j[fati^'^ ""^ ""^ 
were wanting yet to Cambyses for the comple- 
tion of the eight years : and during them he performed acts of 
great benefit to all his subjects, so that after his death all those 
in Asia except the Persians themselves mourned for his loss : 
for the Magian sent messengers abroad to every nation over 
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whicli he ruled, and procliiimed freedom from military service 
and from tribute for three years. 68. This pro- 
matiX'^Ownes. clamatioti, I' say, he made at once when lie 
established himself upon the throne : but in the 
eighth month it was discovered who he wa& in the following 
manner; — There was one Otanss the son of Pharnaspes, in 
birth and in wealth not inferior to any of the Persians. 
This Otanes was the first who had had suspicion of the 
Magian, that he was not Smerdis the son of Cyrus but the 
person that he rually was, drawing his inference from these 
facts, namely that he never went abroad out of the fortress, 
and that he did not summon into his presence any of the 
honourable men among the Persians: and having formed a 
suspicion of him, he proceeded to do as follows i — Cambyses 
had taken to wife his daughter, whose name was FhaJ dym&j.^ 
and this same daughter the Magian at that time was keeping 
as his wife and living with her as with all the rest also of the 
wives of Cambyses, Otanes therefore sent a message to this 
daughter and asked her who the man was by whose side she 
slept, whether Smerdis the son of Cyrus or some other. She 
sent back word to him saying that she did not know, for she had 
never seen Smerdis the son of Cyrus, nor did she know other- 
wise who he was who lived with her. Otanes then sent a 
second time and said ; " If thou dost not thyself know Smerdis 
the son of Cyrus, then do thou ask. of Alossa who this man is, 
with whom both she and thou live as wives; for assuredly 
it must be that she knows her own brother." 69. To this 
the daughter sent back word ; "I am not able either to 
come to speech with Atossa or to see any other of the women 
who hve here with rae j for as soon as this man, whosoever 
he may be, succeeded to the kingdom, i^e separated us and 
placed us indifferent apartments by ourselves." When Otanes 
heard this, the matter became more and more clear to him, and 
he sent another message in to her, which said ; ' ' Daughter, it 
is right for thee, nobly born as thou art, to undertake any risk 
which thy father bids thee take upon thee : for if in truth this 
is not Smerdis the son. of Cyrus hut the man whom T suppose, 
he ought not to escape with impunity either for taking thee to 
his bed or for holding the dominion of Persians, but he 
must pay the penalty. Now therefore do as 1 shall say. 
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When he sleeps by thee and thou perceivest that he is sound 
asleep, feel his ears; and if it prove tha.t he has ears, then 
believe that thou art living with Smerdis the son of Cyrus, but 
if not, believe that it is with the Magian Smerdis." To this 
Phaidyme sent an answer saying that, if she should do so, she 
would run a great risk ; for supposing he should chance not to 
have iiis ears, and she were detected feeling for them, she was 
well assured that he would put her to death ; bet nevertheless 
she would do this. So she undenoolc to do this for her 
father : but as for this Magian Smerdis, he had had his ears 
cut off by Cyrus the son of Cambyses when he was king, for 
some grave offence. This Phaidjane then, the daughter of 
Otanes, proceeding to perform al! that she had undertaken for 
her father, when her turn came to go to the Magian (for the 
wives of the Persians go in to them regularly each in her turn), 
came ajid lay down beside him : and when the Magian was in 
deep sleep, she felt his ears ; and perceiving not with difficulty 
but easily that her husband had no ears, so soon as it became 
day she sent and informed her father of that which had 
taken place. 

70. Then Ota.nes took to him Aspathines and Gobryas/" 
who were leading men among the Persians and also his own most 
trusted friends, and related to them the whole matter : and 
they, as it then appeared, had suspicions also themselves that 
it was so ; and when Otanes reported this to them, they 
readily accepted his proposals. Then it was resolved by them 
that each one should associate with himself that man of the 
Persians whom he trusted most ; so Otanes brought in Inta- 
phreres,^ Gobryas brought in Megabyzos, and Aspathines 
brought in Hydames. When they had thus become six, 
Dareio3 the son of Hystaspes arrived at Susa, having come 
from the land of Persia, for of this his father was governor. 
Accordingly when he came, the six men of the Persians 
resolved to associate Dareios also with themselves. 71. 
These then haying come together, being seven j h l of 
in number, gave pledges of faith to one another ,te seven Persians 
and deliberated together; and when it came to fsgaMingthe 
Dareios to declare his opinion, he spoke to miriinj of thar 

— r-i- i ■.. ^, -r -. 1 1 -. . 1 proceeaine. 

The™ as follows '- I thought that 1 alone knew 

this, namely that it was the Magian who was reigning as king and 
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that Smerdis the son of CyrUs had brought his life to ati find; 
and for this very reason I am come with earnest purpose to con- 
trive death for the Magiin. Since however it has come to pass 
that ye also know and not I alone, I think it well to act at 
once and not to put the iiiiittei' olT, for that is not the better 
way." To this replied Otanes : " Son of Hystaspes, thou art 
the scion of a noble stock, and thou art showing thyself, as it 
seems, in no way inferior to thy father : do not however hasten 
this enterprise so much without consideration, but take it up 
more prudently; for we must first become more in numbers, 
and then undertake the matter." In answer to this DareioS 
said : " Men who are here present, if ye shall follow the way 
suggested by Otanes, know that ye will perish miserably ; for 
some one will carry word to the Magian, getting gain thereby 
privately for himself. Your best way would liave been to do 
this action upon your own risk alone ; but since it seemed good 
to you to refer the matter to a greater number, and ye com- 
municated it to me, either iet us do the deed to-day, or be ye 
assured that if this present day shall pass by, none other shall 
prevent me^^ as your accuser, but I will myself tell these things 
to the Migian." 72. To this Otanes, when he saw Dareios in 
violent haste, replied: "Since thou dost compel us to hasten the 
matter and dost not permit us to delay, come expound to us 
thyself in what manner we shall pass into the palace and lay 
hands upon them : for that there are guards set in various 
parts, thou knowest probably thyself as well as we, if not from 
sight at least from hearsay; and in what manner shall we pxSS 
through these?" Dareios made reply with these words: 
" Otanes, there are many things in sooth which it is not 
possible to set forth in speech, but only in deed; and other 
j things there are which in speech can be Set forth, but frotn 
' thera comes no famous deed. Know ye however that the 
guards which are set arc not diffituU to pass : for in the first 
place, we being what we are, there is no one who will not let us 
go by, partly, aa may be supposed, from having respect for Us, 
and partly also perhaps from fear ; and secondly I have myself a 
most specious pretext by means of which we may pass by ; for 1 
shall say that I am just now come from the Persian land and 
desire to declare to the king a Certain message from my father : 
for where it is necessary that a lie be spoken, let it be spoken ; 
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seeing that we all aim at the same object, both they who lie and 
they who speak always the trulh; those lie whenevef they are 
likely to ^ain anything by persuading with their lies, and these 
tell the truth in Order that they may draw to themselves gain 
by the truth, and that things ^^ may be entrusted to them more 
readily. Thus, while pr^ictisitig different ways, we aim ail at the 
same thing. If however they were not likely to make any 
g-iin by it, the truth'teUci' would lie and the liar would speak 
the truth, with indifference. Whosoever then of the door- 
keepers shall let us pass by of his own will, for him it shall be 
the better afterwards ; but whosoever shall endeavour to op- 
pose our passage, l«t him then and there be maiked as out 
enemy,*^ and after that let us push in and set about our work." 
73. Then said Gohryas : " Friends, at what time will there be 
a fairer opportunity for us either to recover oiar rule, or, if we 
are not able to get it again, to die? seeing that we being 
Persians on the one hand lie under the rule of a Mede, a 
Magian, and that too a man whose ears have been ciit off 
Moreover all those of you who stood by the side of Cambyses 
when lie was sick remember assuredly what he la-id upon the 
Persians as he was bringing his life to an end, if they should 
not attempt to win back the power ; and this we did not accept 
then, but supposed that Cambyses had spoken in order to 
deceive us. Now therefore 1 give my vote that we follow the 
opinion of Dareios, and that we do not depart from this as- 
sembly to go anywhither else but straight to attack the Magian." 
Thus spoke Gobryas, and they all approved of this proposal. 

74, Now while these were thtis ta-king counsel together, it 
was coming to pass by coincidence as follows: — The MagJans 
taking counsel together had resolved to join Prexaspes with 
themselves as a friend, both because he had suffeictl grievous, 
wrong from Canibyses, who had killed his son by shooting 
him, and because he alone knew for a certainty of the death 

I of Smerdis the son of Cyrus, having killed him with his own 
hands, and finally because Prexaspes was in very great repute 
among the Persians, For these reasohs they summoned him 
and endeavoured to win him to be their friend, engaging him 
by pledge nnd with oaths, that he would assuredly keep to 
himself and not reveal to any man the deception which had 
been practised by them upon the PersianSj and promising to 





give liim things innumerable*'* in return. After Prcxaspcs had 
promised to do this, the Magians, having persuaded him so 
far, proposed to him a second thing, and said that they would 
call together nil the Persians to come tip to the wall of the 
palace, and bade him go up lipon a. tower and address them, 
saying that they were living under the rule of Smerdis the son 
of Cyrus and no other. This they so enjoined because they 
supposed *■'■ that he had the greatest credit among the Persians, 
and because he had frequently declared the opinion that 
SmcTdis the son of Cyrus was still alive, and had denied that 
he had slain him. 76, When Prexaspes said that he was 
ready to do this also, the Magians having called together the 
Persians caused him to go up upon a tower and bade him 
address lhi;m. Then he chose to forget those things which 
-^ they asked of him, and beginning with Achaiaiencs he traced 
the descent of Cyrus on the fa.ther's side, and then, when he 
came down to Cyrus, he related at last what great benefits 
he had conferred upon the Persians; and having gone through 
this recital he proceeded lo declare the truth, saying that 
formerly he kept it secret, since it was not safe for hini to telL 
of that which had been done, but at the present time he was 
compelled to make it known. He proceeded to say how he 
had himself slain Smerdia the son of Cyrus, being compelled 
by Cambyses, and that it was the Magians who were now 
ruling. Then be made imprecation of many evils on the 
Persians, if they did not win back again the power and take 
vengeance upon the Ma{,naiis, and upon that he let himself fall 
down from the tower head foremost. Thus Prexaspes ended 
his life, having been throughout his time a man of repute. 

7S. Now the seven of the Persians, when they had re&olved 
forthwith to lay hands upon the Magians and not to delay, 
made prayer to the gods and went, knowing nothing of that 
which had been done with regard to Prexaspes ; and as they were 
goiag and wore m the middle of their course, they heard that 
which had happened about Prexaspes. Upon that they retired 
out of the way and again considered with themselves, Otanes 
and bis supporters strongly urging that they should delay and 
not set to the work when things were thus disturbed,*** while 
Darcios and those of his party urged that they should go 
forthwith and do that which had been resolved, and not delay. 
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Then while they were contending, there appeared seven pairs 
of hawks pursuing two pdrs of vultures, plucking out their 
feathers and tearing them. Seeing this the seven all approved 
the opinion of Pareios and thyteupon they went to ttie king's 
palace, encouraged by the sight of the birds. 77. When they 
appeared at the gates, it happened nearly as i^^c Magians 
Dareios supposed, for the guards, having respect slain iiy ihe 
for men who ^vere chief among the Pefsians, ^""^ Persians, 
and not suspecting that anything would be done by them of 
the kind proposed, allowed them to pass in under the guiding 
of heaven, and none asked them any question. Then when 
they had passed into tlie court, they met the eunuchs who bore 
in the messages to the king; and these inquired of them for 
what purpose they had come, and at the same time they 
threatened with punishment the keepers of the gates for having 
Jet them pass in, and tried to stop the seven when they at- 
tempted to go forward. Then they gave the word to one 
another and drawing their daggers stabljcd these men there 
upon the spot, who tried to stop them, and themselves went 
running on towards the chambei" of the men,**" 7S. Now the 
Magians happened both of them to be there within, consult- 
ing about that which had been done by Prexaspes. So when 
they saw that the eunuchs had been attacked and were crying 
aloud, they ran bat k '^ both of them, and perceiving that which 
was being done they turned to self-defence : and one of them 
got down his bow and arrows before he was attacked, while the 
other had recourse to his spear. Then they engaged in combat 
with one another ; and that one of them who had taken up 
his bow and arrows found them of no use, since his enemies 
were close at hand and pressed hard upon him, but the other 
defended himself with his spear, and first he struck Aspathines 
in the thigh, and then Intaphcenes in the eye; and Intaphrenes 
lost his eye by reason of the wound, but his Hfe he did not 
lose. These then were wounded by one of the Magians, 
but the other, when his bow and arrows proved useless to 
him, fled into a bedchamber which opened into the chamber 
of the men, intending to close the door; and with him there 
rushed in two of the seven, Dareios and Gobiyas. And when 
Gobryas was locked together in combat with the Magian, 
Dareios stood by and was at a loss what to do, because it was 
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dark, and he was afraid lest he should strike Gobryas. Then 
seeing him standing by idle, Gobryas asked why he did cot 
use his hands, and he said; "Because I am afraid lesl 1 
may strike thee : " and Gobryas answered : "Thrust with thy 
sword even though it stab through us both." So Dareios was 
persuaded, and he llirust with his dagger and happened to 
hit the Magian. 79. So when they had slain the Magiatis 
and cut off their heads, they left behind those of their number 
who were wounded, both because they were unable to go, and 
also In order that they might take charge of the fortress, and the 
five others taking with them the hep-ds of the Magians lan 
with shouting and clashing of arms and called upon the other 
Persians to join them, telling them of that which had betti 
done and showing the heads, and at the same time they pro- 
ceeded to $lay every One of the Magians who crossed their 
path. So the Persians when they heard of that which had been 
brought to pass by the seven and of the deceit of the MagianS, 
thought good themselves also to do the same, and drawing 
their daggers they killed the Magians wherever they found one; 
so that if night had not come on and stopped them, they 
would not have left a single Magian alive. This day the 
Persians celebrate in common more than all other days, and 
upon it they keep a great festival which is called by the 
Persians the festiva.1 of the slaug;hter of the Magians,*^" on 
which no Magian is permitted to api>ear abroad, but the 
Magians keep themselves within their houses throughout 
that day, 

80. When the tumult had subsided and more than five 
days had elapsed,** those who had risen against the Magians 
The debateof ihe b^gan to take counscl about the genera! state, 
seven od forma and there were spoken speeches which some of 
of government. ^^^ Hellenes do not believe were really uttered, 
but spoken they were nevertheless.^ On the one hand Otanes 
urged that they should resig;n the government into the hands 
of the whole body of the Persians, and his words were as 
follows : " To me it seems best that no single one of us should 
henceforth be ruler, for that is neither pleasant nor profitable. 
Ye saw the insolent temper of Cambyses, to what lengths it 
went, and ye have had experience also of the insolence of the 
Magian: and how should the rule of one alone be a well-ordered 
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thing, seeing that the monarch may do what he desires' without 
rendering any account of his acts? Even the best of ail men, 
if he were placed in this position, would be caused by it to 
change from his wonted diapositiom for insolence is engendered 
in him by the g&od things which he possesses, and envy is 
implanted in man from the beginning ; and having these two 
things, he has all vice ; for he does many deeds of reckless 
wrong, partly moved by insolence proceeding from satiety, and 
partly by envy: And yet a despot at least ought to have 
been free from envy, seeing that he has all manner of good 
things, He is however naturally in just the opposite temper 
towards his subjects ; for he grudges to the nobles that they 
should survive and live, but delights in the basest of the 
citizens, and he is more ready than any other man to re- 
ceive calumnies. Then of all things he is the most incon- 
sistent ; for if you express admiration of him moderately, he 
is offended that no very great court is paid to him, whereas 
if you pay court to him extravagantly, he is offended with you 
for being a flatterer And the most important matter of all 
is that which I am about to say : — he disturbs the customs 
handed down from our fathers, he is a ravisher of women, and 
he puts men to death without trial. On the other hand the 
rule of many has first a name attaching to it which is the 
fairest of all names, that is to say 'Equality';™ next, the 
multitude does none of those things which the monarch does: 
offices of state are exercised by lot, and the magistrates are 
compelled to render account of their action : and finally all 
matters of deliberation are referred to the public assembly. 
I therefore give as my opinion that we let monarchy go and 
increase the power of the multitude; for in the many is con- 
tained everything." 

81. This was the opinion expressed by Otanes ; but Mega- 
byzos urged that they should entrust matters to the rule of a 
few, saying these words: "That which Otanes said in oppo- 
sition to a tyranny, let it be counted as said for me also, but 
in that which he said urging that we should make over the 
power to the multitude, he has missed the best counsel : for 
nothing is more senseless or insolent than a worthless crowd ; 
and for men flying from the insolence of a despot to fall into 
that of unrestrained popular power, is by no means to be 
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endured; for he, if be does anything, does it knowing what 
he does, but the people cannot even know; for how can that 
know which has neither been taught anything ROble by others 
nor perceived anything of itself," but pushes on matters with 
violent impulse and without understanding, like a torrent 
stream ? Rule of the people then let them adopt who are 
foes to the Persians ; hut let us choose a coriipany of tin; best 
men, and to them attach the chief power ; for in the number 
of these we shall ourselveji also be, and it is likely that the 
resolutions taken by the best men will be the best." 

82, This was the opinion expressed by MegabyzOB ; at)d 
thirdly Darelos proceeded to declare his opinion, saying : 
"To me it seems that in those things which Megabysos said 
with regard to the multitude he spoke rightly, but in those 
which he said with regard to the rule of a few, not rightly : for 
whereas there are three things set before us, and each is 
supposed^" to be best in its own kind, that is to say a good 
popular government, and the rule of a few, and thirdly the rule 
of one, I say that this last is by far superior to the others ; for 
nothing better can be found than the rule of an individual man 
of the best kind ; iieeing that using the best judgment he would 
be guardian of the multitude without reproach ; and resolutions 
directed against enemies would so best be kept secret. In an 
oligarchy however it happens often that many, while practising 
virtue with regard to the conimonwealth, have strong private 
enmities arising among themselves ; for as each man desires 
to be himself the leader and to prevail in counsels, they come 
to great enmities with -one another, whence arise factions 
among them, and Otit of the factions COmes murdet, and from 
murder results the rule of one man ; and thus it is shown in 
this instance by how much that is the best. Again, when the 
people rules, it is impossible that corruption.'^ should not 
arise, and when corruption thus arises in the corn mon wealth, 
there arise among the corrupt men not enmities but strong ties 
of friendship ; for they who are acting corruptly to the injury 
of the commonwealth put their heads together secretly to do so. 
And this totitinues so until at last some one takes the leadership 
of the people and stops the course of such men. By reason of 
this the man of whom I speak is admired by the people, and 
being so admired he suddenly appears as monarch. Thus be 
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too furnishes herein an example to prove that tlie rule of one 
is the beat thing. Finally, to sum up all in a single word, 
whence arose the liberty which wc possess, and who gave it to 
us ? Wfis it a gift of the people or of an oligarchy or of a 
monnrch ? I therefore am of opinion that we, having been 
set free by one man, should preserve that form of rule, and in 
other respects also that we should not annul the customs of 
our fathers which arc ordered well; for that is not the better 
way." 

83. These three opinioTis then had been proposed, and 
the other four men of the seven gave their assent to this 
last. So when Otanes, who was desirous to give equality 
to the Persians, found his opinion defeated, he spoke to 
those assembled thus: "Partisans, it is clear that some one 
of us must become king, selected either by casting lots, or 
by entrusting the decision to the multitude of the Persians 
and talcing him whom it shall choose, or by some other means. 
I therefore shall not be a competitor with you, for I do not 
desire either to role or to be ruled ; and on this condition 1 
withdraw from my claim to rule, namely that I shall not be 
ruled by any of you, either I myself or my descendants at any 
future time," When he had said this, the six made agreement 
with him on those terms, and he was no longer a competitor with 
them, but withdrew from the assembly ; and at the present time 
this house remains free alone of all the Persian houses, and 
submits to rule only so far as it wills to do so itself, not trans- 
gressing the laws of the Persians. 

84. The rest however of the seven continued to deliberate 
how they should establish a king in the most just manner; and 
it was resolved by them that to Otanes and his 
descendants in succession, if the kingdom should bccriiii;''wnT by 
come to any other of the seven, there should (hi; vinue of hia 
be given as special gifts a Median dress every '"•'^^ ="'' °r ^'^ 
year and all those presents which are esteemed ^^^f^^^^ 
among the Persians to be the most valuable : and 

the reason why they determined that these things should be given 
to him, was because he iirst suggested to them the matter and 
combined them together. These were si>ecial gifts for Otanes ; 
and this they also determined for all in common, namely that 
any one of the seven who wished might pass in to the royal 
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palaces without any to bear in a message, unless the king 
happened to be sleeping with his wife; and that it should not 
be lawful for the king to marry from a.ny other family, but only 
from those of the men who had made insurrection with him : 
and about the kingdom they detennined this, namely that 
the man whose horse should first neigh at sunrise in the 
suburb of the city when they were mounted upon their horses, 
he should have the kingdom. 

8B. Now Dareios had a clever horse-keeper, whose name 
was QiJiares._ To this man, when they had left their assembly, 
Dareios spoke these words : " Oibares, we have resolved to 
do about the kingdom thus, namely that the man whose horse 
first neighs at sunrise, when we are mounted upon our horses, 
he shall be king. Now therefore, if thou hast any cleverness, 
contrive that we may obtain this prize, and not any other man." 
Oibares rephed thus : *' If, my master, it depends in truth upon 
this whether thou be king or no, have confidence ho far as 
concerns this and keep a good heart, for none other shall be 
king before thee; such charms have I at my command." 
Then Dareios said : " If then thou hast any such trick, it is time 
to devise it and not to put things off, for our trial is to-morrow, " . 
Oibares therefore heating this did as follows :— when night 
was coming on be took one of the mares, namely that one 
which the horse of Dareios preferred, and this he led into the 
suburb of the city and tied her up : then he brought to her the 
horse of Dareios, and having for some time led him round her, 
making hiro go close by so as to touch the mare, at last he let 
the horse mount, 86. Now at dawn of day the six came to the 
place as they had agreed, riding upon their horses ; and as they 
^^ rode through by the suburb of the city, when they came near the 

^k place where the mare had been tied up on the former night, 

^^k the horse of Dareios ran up to the place and neighed ; and 

^P just when the horse had done this, there came lightning and 

^V thunder from a clear sky : and the happening of these things 

^1 to Dareios consummated liis clatm, for they seemed to have 

^^ come to pass by some design, and the others leapt down from 

^V their horses and did obeisance to Dareios. 87. Some say that 

^^ the contrivance of Oibares was this, but others say as follows 

^B (for the story is told by the Persians in both ways), namely that 

^t^^ he touched with his hands the parts of this mare and kept his 
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hand hidden in his trousers ; and when at sunrise they were 
about to let the horses go, this Oibares pulled out his hand 
and applied it to the nostrils of the horse of Dareios ; and the 
horse, perceiving the &mell, snorted and neighed. 

88. So Dareios the son of Hystaspes had been declared 
king ; and in Asia all except the Arabians were liis subjectSj 
having been subdued by Cyrus and again afterwards by 
Canibyses. The Arabians however were never obedient to 
the Persians under conditions of subjection, but had become 
guest-friends when they let Canibyses pass by to Egypt : for 
against the will of the Arabians the Persians would not be 
able to invade Egypt. Moreover Dareios made the most noble ■ 
marriages possible in the estimation of the Persians ; foi_he. i 
married two daughters of Cyrus, Atqssa aiid_Artystone, of 
whom the one, Atossa, had before been the wife of Canibyses 
her brother and then afterwards of the Magian, while Artystone 
was a virgin ; and besides them he married the daagtTler~or 
Smerdis^Hie son of Cyrus, whose name was Parmysj and he 
also took to wife the daughter of Otanes, her who had/^-^H 
discovered the -Magrarrpaiid all lliiii^fTSecaine filled with his 
gower. And first he caused to be made a carving in stone, 
and set it up ; and in it there was the figure of a man on 
horseback, and he wrote upon it writing; to this effect : I 
" Dareios son of Hystaspes by the excellence of his horse," 
mentioning the name of it, "and of his horse-keeper Oibares 
obtained the kingdom of the Persians," 

89. Having so done in Persia, he established twenty pro- / 
vinces, which the Persians themselves call satra^ie^ and^ 
havine established the provinces and set over ,,^ 
them rulers, he appointed tribute to come to ([^cnty in 
him from thera according to races, joining •iui"'>">"'liich 
also to the chief races those who dwelt on D^yei^s^'daiii^d, 

, . , , . , , , . ,. inlh the inbuti; i 

theiT borders, or passing beyond the immediate wiiiehwHs paid I 

neighbours and assigning to various races k^Ji'h' from * 

those which lay more distant. He divided the ^'^''' 

provinces and the yearly payment of tribute as follows : and 

those of them who brought in silver were commanded to 

pay by the standard of the Babylonian^ talyit, but those who 

brought in gold by the Euboictalentj now the Babylonian 

'talent is equal to eight-and- seventy EuboTc pounds.''* For in 



the reign of Cynis, and again of Cambyses, nothing way fixed 

about tribute, but tliey used to bring gifts ; and on account of 

this appointing of tribute and other things lilce this, the.^gr^ 

|. sians say that Dareios was a shopkeeper, Cainbyses a master, 

I and Cyms a father; the one because he dealt wtth all hh 

"afTairs like "a shopkeeper, the second because he was harsh and 

had little regard for any one, and the other because he was 

gentle and contrived for them all things good. 

90. From the lonians and the Magnesians who dw^tll 
in Asia and the Aiolians, Caria^5^ Lyliians, Ntilyans and 
PaiTiphyHans {for one single sura was appointed by him as 
tribute for all these) there came in four hundred talents of 
silver. This was appointed by him fa be the lirst division.^* 
From the Mysiana and Lydians and Lasonians and Cabalians 
and Hytennians™ there came in five hundred talents ; this is 
the second division. From the Hellcspontians who dwell on 
the right as one sails in and the Phrygians and the Thmcians 
who dwell in Asia and the Paphlagonians and Mariandynoi 
and Syrians" the tribute was three hundred and sixty talents ; 
this is the third division. From the Kilikians, besides three 
hundred and sixty white horses, one for every day tn the 
year, there came also five hundred talents of silver; of these 
one hundred and forty talents were spent upon the horsemen 
which strved as a guard to the Kilikian land, and the remaining 
three hundred and sixty came in year by year to Dareios ; this 
is the fourth division. 91. From that division which begins 
with the city of Posideion, founded by Amphilochos the son of 
Amphiaraos on the borders of the Kilikians and the Syrians, 
and extends as far as Egypt, not including the territory of the 
Arabians (for this was free from payment), the amount was 
three hundred 'and fifty talents ; and in this division are the 
whole of Phenicia and Syria which is called Palestine and 
Cyprus : this is the fifth division. From Egypt and the 
Libyans bordering on Egypt, and from Kyrene and Barca, for 
these were so ordered as to belong to the Egyptian division, 
there came in seven hundred talents, without reckoning the 
money produced by the lake of Moiris, that is to say from the 
fish;"" without reckoning this, I say, or the corn which was 
contributed in addition by measure, there came in seven 
hundred talents ; for as regards the corn, they contribute hy 
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measure one hundred and twenty thousand™ bushels for the use 
of those Persians who are estabhshed in the " White Fortress " 
at Memphis, and for thtir foreign merceniiries : this is the sixth 

I division. The Sattagydii and Gatidarians and Dadicans and 
Aparytai, being joined together, brought in one hundred and 
seventy talents: this is the seventli division. From Susa and the 
rest ofthelandoftlieKiasianfi there came in three hundred: this 
is the eighth division. 92, from Babylon and from the rest of 
Assyria there came in to him a thaijsand talents of -silver and 
five hundred boys for eunuchs : this is the ninth division. 
From Agbatana and from the rest of Media and the Paricanians 
and Orthocorybantians, four hundred and fifty talents : this is 
the tenth division. The Caspians and Pausicans™ and fan- 
timathoi and Dareitai, contributing together, brought in two 
hundred talents : this is the eleventh division. l^rom the 
Bacirians as far as the Aigloi the tribute was three hundred 
and sixty talents : this is the twelfth division, 93. From 
Pactyike and the Armenians and the people bordering upon 
them as far as the Euxine, four hundred talents : this is the 
thirteenth division. From the Sagartians and Sarangians 
and Thamanaians and Utians and Mycans and those who 
dwell in the islands of the Erythraian Sea, where the king 
settles tliose who are called the ■' Removed,"^' from all these 
B together a tribute was produced of six hundred talents : this is 
H the fourteenth division. The Sacans and the Caspians^' 
I brought in two hundred and fifty talents : this is the fifteenth 
I division. The Farthians and Chorai^niians and Sogdians and 
I Areians three hundred talents : this is the sixteenth division. 
94. The Paricanians and Ethiopians in Asia brought in four 
hundred talents: this is the seventeenth division. To the 
^•Matienians and Saspeirians and Alarodians vfas appointed a 
""tribute of two hundred talents : this is the eighteenth division. 
To the Moschoi and Tibarenians and MacronianK and Mosay- 
noicoi and Mares three hundred talents were ordered : this is 
[the nineteenth division. Of the Indians the number ia far 
I greater than th.it of any other race of men of whom we know ; 
[.and they brought in a tribute larger than all the rest, that is to 
[say three hundred and sixty talents of gold-dust : this is the 
[twentieth division. 

9S. Now if we compare Babylonian with Euboic talents, the 
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silver is found to amount to nine thousand eight hundred and 

The recltcninp eighty^" talents ; and if we reckon the gold at 

of ihe tribute thirteen times the value of silver, weight far 

monej-. wciglit, the gold-dust 15 found to amount to 

four thousand six hundred and eighty Euboic talents. These 

being all added together, the total which was collected as 

yearly tribute for Dareios amounts to fourteen thousand five 

hundred and sixty Euboic taletits : the sums which are less 

than these * I pa.ss over and do not mention. 

96. This was the tribtatc which came in to Dareios from 
Asia and from a small part of Libya : but as time went on, 
other tribute came in also from the islands and from those 
who dwell in Europe as far as Thessaly. This tribute the 
king stores up in his treiaury in the following manner ; — he 
melts it down and pours it into jars of earthenware, and 
when he has filled the jars he takes off the earthenware jar 
from the metal ; and when he wants money he cuts off so 
much as he needs on each occasioiL 

97. These were the provinces and the assessments of tribute: 
and the Persian fand alone has not been mentioned by me as 

priying a contribution, for the Persians have 
their land to dwell in free from payment. The 
following moreover had no tribute fixed for them 
to pay, but brought gifts, namely the Ethiopians 
who border ujjon Egypt, whom Cambyses subdued as he 
inarched against the Long-iived Ethiopians, those " who dwell 
about Nysa, which is called "sacred," and who celebrate 
the festivals in honour of Dionysos : these Ethiopians antl 
those who dwell near them have the same kind of seed as the 
Callantian Indians, and they have underground dwellings." 
These both together brought every other year, and continue 
to bring even to my own time, two quart measures^ of un- 
melted gold and two hundred blocks of ebony and five 
Ethiopian boys and twenty large elephant tusks. The Col- 
chians also had set themselves among those who brought 
gifts, and with them those who border Upon them extending as 
far as the range of Caucasus (for the Persian rule extends as 
far as these mountains, but those who dwell in the parts 
beyond Caucasus toward the North Wind regard the Persians 
no longer), — these, I say, continued to bring the gifts winch 
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they had fixed for themselves every four years^ even down to 
my own time, that is to say, a hundred boys and a hundred 
maidens. Finally, the Arabians brou^'ht a thousand talents of 
frank incense every year. Such were the gifts whiqh thvse 
brought to the Icing apart from the tribute. 

98. Now this great quantity of gold, out of which the 
Indians bring in to the king the gold-dust which lias been 
mentioned, is obtained by them in a manner „, , , ,, 

...,.., „ n.. ,1 T ,. Of the Indians, 

which L shall tell: — 1 hat part of the Indian 
land which is towards the rising sun is sand; for of all 
the peoples in Asia of which we know or about which any 
certain report is given, the Indians dwell furthest away towards 
the East and the sunrising ; seeing that the country to the 
East of the Indians is desert on account of the sand. Now 
there are many tribes of Indians, and they do not agree with 
one another in language ; and some of them are pastoral and 
others not so, and some dwell in the swa.mps of the river ^ 
and feed upon raw fish, which tliey catch by fishing from boats 
made of cane; and each boat is made of one joint of cane. 
These Indians of which I speak wear clothing made of rushes: 
they gather and cut the rashes from the river and then weave 
them together into a kind of mat and put it on hke a corslet. 
99. Others of the Indians, dwelling to the East of these, are 
pastoral and eat raw iiesh : tliese are called Padaians, and 
they practise the following customs z—whenever" any of their 
tribe falls ill, whether it be a woman or a man, if a man then 
the men who are his nearest associates put him to death, say- 
ing that he is wasting away with the disease and his flesh is 
being spoilt for them : ^ and meanwhile he denies stoutly and 
says that he is not ill, but they do not agree with him ; and 
after they have killed him they feast upon his flesh : but if it 
be a woman who falls ill, the women who are her greatest 
intimates do to her in the same manner as the men do in the 
other case. For**^ in fact even if a man has come to old age 
they slay him and feast upon him ; but very few of them come 
to be reckoned as old, for they kill every one who falls into 
sicknesS) before he reaches old age. 100, Other Indians have 
on the contrary a manner of life as follows :— they neither kill 
any living thing nor do they sow any crops nor is it their cus- 
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a grain of the sizt of millet, in a sheath, which grows of itseii 
from the ground ; this lliey gather and boil with the slieath, 
and wake it their food : and whenever any of theni falls into 
sickness, he goes to the desert countij ind lies there, and 
none of them pay any attention either to one who is dead or 
to one who is sick. lOl/ The sexual intercourse of all these 
Indians of whom I have' spoken is open Hk« that of cattle, 
and they have all one colour of skin, resembling that of the 
Ethiopians ; moteovCr the seed which they emit is not white 
like that of other races, but black like their skin; and the 
Ethiopians also are similar in this respect. \ These tribes of 
Indians dwell further off than the Persian power extends, and 
towards the South Wind, and they tiever became subjects of 
Dareios. 

102. Others however of the Tndians are on the borders of 
the city of Caspatyros and the country of Pactyike, dwelling lo- 
and of their \rards the North" of the Other Indians 5 and they 
strange manner of have a manner of living nearly the same as that 
gatting gold. of t^jje Bactrians : these are the most warlike of 
the Indians, and these are they who make expeditions for the 
gold- For in the parts where they live it is desert on account 
of the sand ; and in this desert and sandy tract are produced 
ants, which are in size smalSer than dogs but larger than foxes, 
for^ there are some of them kept at the residence of the king 
of Persia, which were taught here. These ants then make 
their dwelling under ground and carry up the sand just in the 
same manner as the ants found in the land of the Hellenes, 
which they themselves ^^ also very much resemble in form; 
and the sand which is brought up contains gold. To obtain 
this sand the Indians make expeditions into the desert, each 
one having yoked together three camels, placing a female in 
the middle and a male like a trace-horse to draw by each side. 
On this female he mounts himself, having arranged carefully 
that she shall be taken to be yoked from young ones, the more 
lately born the better. For their female camels arc not 
inferior to horses in speed, and moreover they are much more 
capable of bearing weights. 103. As to the form of the 
camel, I do not here describe it, since the Hellenes for whom 
I write are already acquainted with it, but I shall tell that 
which is not commonly known about it, which is this : — the 
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camel has in the hind legs four thighs and four knees/* atid 
its organs of generation are between the hind legs, turned 
towards the tail. 104. The Indians, 1 say, ride ont to get the 
gold in the manner and with the kind of yotinjr which I have 
described, making calculation so that they may be engaged in 
carrying it oiT at the time when the greatest heat prevails ; for 
the heat causes the ants to disappear underground. Now 
among these nations the sun is hottest in the morning hours, 
not at midday as with others, but from sunrise to the time of 
dosing the market : and during this time it produces much 
greater heat than at midday in Hellas, so that it is said that 
then they drench themselves with water. Midday however has 
about equal degree of heat with the Indians as with other men, 
while after midday their sun becomes like the morning sun 
with other men, and after this, as It goes further away, it pro- 
duces still greater coolness, until at last at sunset it makes the 
air veiy cool indeed. 105. When the Indians have come to 
the place with bags, they fill them with the sand and ride 
away hack as quickly as they can, for forthwith the ants, per- 
ceiving, as the Persians allege, by the smell, begin to pursue 
them : and this animal, they say, is superior to every other 
creature in swiftness, so that unless the Indians got a start in 
their course, while the ants were gathering together, not one of 
them would escape. So then the male cameis, for they are 
inferior in speed of running to the females, if they drag 
behind are even let loose ''^ from the side of the female, one 
after the other ;*" the femalos however, remembering the young 
which they left behind, do not show any slackness in their 
course.*^ Thus it is that the Indians get most part of the 
gold, as the Persians say; there is however other gold also in 
their land obtained by digging, but in smaller quantitiea 

106. It seems indeed that the extremities of the inhabited 
world had allotted to thera by nature the fairest things, just as 

it was the lot of Hellas to have its seasons far ^^ 

^ . , , , , , , ,- ^ T\\a\. the t^circuic 

more fairly tempered than other lands : for first, regions of ilie 

India is the most distant of inhabited lands ennh produce 

towards the East, as 1 have said alitllK above, |[j^^'"°^t*^'^i"'^"' 

and in this land not only the iinimals, birds as 

in other 

those of 



well as four-footed beasts, are much larger than 
places (except the horses, which are surijassed by 
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Media called Nesaian), but also there is gold in abundance 
there, some gol by digging, some brought down by rivers, and 
some carried off as I explained just now; and there also the 
trees which grow wild produce wool which surpasses in beauty 
and excellence that from 5heep,"iind the Indians wear clothing 
obtained from these trees. 107. Then again Arabia is the 
furthest of inhabited lands in the direction of the midday, 
and in it alone of all lands grow frankincense and mycrh and 
cassia and cinnamon and jjum-mastich- All these except myrrh 
are got with difficulty by the Arabians. Frankincense thej-"collect 
by burning the storax, which is brought thence to the Hellenes by 
the Phenicians, by burning this, I say, so as to produce smoke 
they take it ; for these trees which produce frankincense are 
guarded by winged serpents, small in size and of various 
colours, which watch in great numbers about each tree, of the 
same kind as those which attempt to invade Egypt ;"''» and 
they cannot be driven away from the trees by any other ttiing 
but only by the smoke of storax 108. The Arabians say also 
that all the world would have been by this time filled with 
these serpents, if that did not happen with regard to them 
which I knew happened with regard to vipers ; and it seems 
that the Divine Providence, as indeed was to be expected, 
seeing that it is wise, has made all those animals prolific 
which are of cowardly spirit and good for food, in order that 
they may not be all eaten up and their race fail, whereas it 
has made those which are bold and noxious to have small 
progeny. For example, because the hare is hunted by every 
beast and bird as well as by man, therefore it is so very prolific 
as it is ; and this is the only one of all beasts which becomes 
pregnant again before the former young are born, and has in 
its womb some of its young covered with fur and others bare ; 
and while one is just being shaped in the matrix, another is being 
conceived Thus it is in this case i whereas the lioness, which is 
the strongest and most courageous of creatures, produces one 
^cub once only in her life; for when she produces young she 
casts oat her womb together with her young ; and the cause of 
it is this : — when the cub being within the mother^ begins 
to move about, then having claws by far sharper thark those of 
any other beast he tears the womb, and as he grows larger he 
proceeds much further in his seratching : at last the limt: of 
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bii'th ajjproa-ches and ihece is now nottiing at all Itfc of it in 
a sound condition. 109. Just so a.lso, if vipers and the 
winged serpents of the Arabians were [iroduced in the ordinary- 
course of their nature, man would not be able to live upon the 
earth ; hut as it is, when they couple w.ith one another and the 
male is in the act of generation, as he lets go from him the 
seed, the female seizes hold of his neck, and fastening on (o 
it does not relax her hold till she has eaten it through. The 
male then dies in the manner which I have said, but the 
female pays the penalty of rctriliution for the male in this. 
manner; — the young while they are still in the womb tate 
vengeance for their father by eating through their mother,^ 
atid having eaten through her belly they thus make their way 
out for themselves. Other serpents however, which are not 
hurtful to man, produce eggs and hatch from them a very 
large number of offspring. Now vipers are distributed over 
all the earth; but the others, which are winged, are found 
in great numbers together in Arabia and in no other land; 
therefore it is that they appear to be numerous. 110. 
This frankincense then is obtained thus by the Arabians ; 
and cassia is obtained as follows: — they bind up in cows'- 
hide and other kinds of skins all their body and their 
face except only the eyes, and then go to get the cassia. 
This grows in a pool not very deep, and round the pool and 
in it lodge, it seems, winged beasts nearly resembling bats, 
and they squeak horribly and are courageous in fight. These 
they must teep off from their eyes, and so cut the cassia. 
lit. Cinnamon they collect in a yet more niar\-ellous manner 
than this ; for where it grows and what land produces it they are 
not able to tell, except only that some say (and it is a probable 
account) that it grows in those regions where Dionysos was 
brought up; and they say that large birds carry those dried 
sticks which we have learnt from the Pbenicians to call 
cinnamon, carry them, I say, to nests which are made of clay 
and stuck on to precipitous sides of mountains, which nnan 
can find no means of scaling. With regard to this then the 
Arabians practise the following contrivance ;^they divide up 
the limbs of the oxen and asses that die and of their other 
beasts of burden, into pieces as large as convenient, and 
convey them to these places, and when they have laid them 
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down not far from the nests, they withdraw to a distance iirora 

them; and the birds fiy down and carry the limbs ^'* of the 
beasts of burden off to their nests ; and these are not able to 
bear them, but break down and fall to the eaith ; and the meir 
come u|> to them and collect the cinnamon. Thus cinnamon 
is collected and comes from this nation to the other countries 
of the world, 112. Guni-niasticiLiiowever, which the Arabians 
call ladanm^caXiMt^ in a still more extraordinary manner; for 
thoughit is the most sweet-scented of all things, It comes in the 
most evil-scented thing, since it is found in the beards of he- 
goats, produced there like resin from wood : this is of use for 
the making of many perfumes, and the Arabians use it more 
than anything else as incense. 113. Let what we have said 
suffice with regard to spices; and from the land of Arabia 
there blows a scent of them most marvellously sweet. They 
have also two kinds of sheep which are worthy of admiration 
and are not found in any other Sand : the one kind has the 
tail long, not less than three cubits in length ; and if one 
should allow them to drag these after thetn, they would have 
sores '*' from their tails being worn away against the ground ; 
but as it is, every one of the shepherds knows enough of 
carpentering to make little cars, which they tie under the tails, 
fastening the tail of each animal to a separate little car. The 
other kind of sheep h,is the tail broad, even as much as a 
cubit in breadth. 

114. As one passes beyond the |jlace of the midday, the 
Ethiopiiin land is that which e:itends furthest of all inhabited 
lands towards the sunset. This produces both gold in abund- 
ance and huge elephants and trees of all kinds growing wild 
and ebony, and men who are of all men the tallest, the most 
beautifui and tht most long-lived. 

115. These are the extremities in Asia and in Libya; 
but as to the extremities of Europe towards the West, I 
am not able to speak with certainty : for neitlier do 1 accept 
the tale that there is a river called in Barbarian tongue 
EridanoSj_Jlowing into the sea which lies towards the North 
Wind, whence it is said that amber comes ; nor do I 
know of the real existence of "Tin islands "^'^^ from which 
tin '"^ comes to W^ ; for first the name liridaiios itself de- 
clares that it is Hellenic nnd that it does not belong to 
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a Barbarian speech, but was invented by some ixiet; and 
seMndly 1 am not able to hear from any one who has been 
' an eye-witness, though 1 took pains to discover this, that 
there is a sea on the other side of Europe. However that 
may be, tin and amber certainly come to us from the ex- 
'tremity of Europe. 116. Then again towards the North of_ 
Europe, there is evidently a quantity of gold by far large/, 
than in any other land : as to how it is got, here again I am 
not able to say for certain, but it is said to be carried off from 
the griffins by Arimaspians, a one-eyed race of raen.i"^ But 
I do not believe this lale either, that nature i»roduces one- 
eyed men which in all other respects are like other men. 
Hovfever, it would seem that the extremities which bound 
the rest of the world on every side and enclose it in the 
midst, possess the things which by us are thought to be the 
most bSaiitiful and the most rare. 

117* Now there I5 a plain in Asia bounded by mountains on 

all sides, and through the mountains there are five cletln. This 

plain belonged once to the CheMt9HMaii3j_and it -ji,^ nsbiite for 

lies on the borders of the Chorasraians ihem- water (over and 

selves, the Hyrcanians, Parthians, Sarangians, ^^"^ ^"^^ oUier). 

and Thamanaians ; but from the time that the Persians began 

to bear rule it belongs to the king. From this enclosing 

mountain of which I speak there flows a great river, and 

its name is .A.kes. This formerly watered the lands of these 

nations which have been mentioned, being divided into five 

streams and conducted through a separate cleft in the 

mountains to each separate nation ; but from the time that 

they have come to be under the Persians, they have suffered 

as follows : — the king built up the clefts in the mountains and 

I set gates at each cleft ; and so, since the water has been shut 

^-off from its outlet, the plain within the mountains is made 

[into a sea, because the river runs info- it and has no way 

hout in any direction. Those therefore who in former times 

had been wont to make use of the water, not being able now 

•to make use of it are in great trouble ; for during the winter 

Lthey have rain from heaven, as alao other men have, but in the 

leumnier they desire to use the water when Ihey sow millet 

land sesame seed. So then, the water not being granted to 

Uhem, they come to the Persians both themselves and their 
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wives, and standing at tlie gates of the king's court they cry 
and howl ; and the king ordure that for those who need it 
most, the gates which lead to their land shall he opened ; and 
when their land has become satiated ivith drinking in the 
water, these gates are closed, and he orders the gatea to be 
opened for others, that is to say those most needing it of the 
rest who remain ; and, as I have heard, he exacts large sums 
of money for opening them, besides the regular tribuft" " 

118. Thus it is with these matters : but of the seven men 
who had risen against the Magian, it happened to one, namely 

IntaphreneSj^o be put to death immediately after 
The deaih of j^^ insurrection for an outrage which I shall 

relate, i Hedesiredtoenter into the kingspalace 
and confer with the tang ; for the law was in fact so, that those 
who had risen up against tlie Magian were permitted to go in to 
the king's presence without any one to announce thera, unless 
the king happened to be lying with his wife. Accordingly In- 
taphrenes did not think it lit that any one shoutd announce his 
coming i but as he was one of the seven, he desircd to enter. 
The gatekeeper however and the bearer of messages en- 
deavoured to prevent him, saying that the king was lying with 
his wife : but Inlaphreiies_ believing that they were not speak- 
ing the truth, drew his 'sword '-'*^ and Cllt off their ears and 
their noses, and stringing these upon his horse's bridle he tied 
thera round their necks and so let them go. 119. Upon this 
they showed themselves to the king and told ihe cause for 
which they had Suffered this ; fltid Darcios, fearing that the six 
might have done this by common design, sent for each one 
separately and made trial of his inclinations, as to whether he 
approved of that which had been done : and when he was 
fully assured that Intaphrenes had- not done this in combina- 
tion with them, he took both Intaphrenes himself and his 
sons and all his kinsmen, being much disposed lo betieve 
that he was plotting insurrection against him with the help of 
his relations; and having seized them he put them in bonds 
as for execution. Then the wife of Intophrenes, coming con- 
stantly to the doors of the king's COUttf wept and bewailed 
herself; and by doing this continually after the same manner 
she moved Dareios to pity her. Accordingly he sent a 
messenger and said to her : " Woman, king Dareios grants 
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to thee to save from death one of thy kinsmen who are lying 
in bonds, whomsoever thou desirest of them a!l." She then, 
-having considered witii herself, answered thus: "If in truth 
the king grants me the Hfc of one, I choose of them all my 
brother." Dareios being informed of this, and marvelling 3.t 
her speech, sent and addressed her thus: "Woman, the iing 
asks thee what was iu thy mind, that thou didst leave thy 
husband and thy children to die, and didst choose thy brother 
to survive, seeing that he is surely less near to thee in blood 
than thy children, and less dear to thee than thy husband." 
She made answer : "O king, I might, if heaven K'illed, have 
another husband and other children, if I should lose these ; 
but another brother I could by no means have, seeing that my 
father and my mother axe no longer alive. This was in my 
mind when I said those words." To Dareios then it seemed 
that the woman had spoken well, and he let go not only him 
for whose hfe she asked, hut also the eldest of her sons, 
because he was pleased with her ; but all the others he slew. 
One therefore of the seven had perished immediately in the 
manner which has been related. 

120. Now about the time of the sickness of Cambyses it 
had come to pass as follows : — There was one Oroites, a 
Persian, who had been appointed by Cyrus to -^^^ (j,g sairap 
be governor of the_ province of Saidis.^*® This Oroiiea pbtied 
man had set his desire upon an unholy thing; p^f ^^^[^^^ '''^ "'^ 
for though from Polycrates the Samian he had ' 

neither suffered anything nor heard any offensive word nor 
even seen him before that time, he desired to take him and 
put him to death for a reason of this kindj as most who report 
the matter say : — while Oroites and another Persian whose 
name was Mitrabates, ruler of the province of Daskyleion,^"'' 
were sitting at the door of the king's court, they came from 
words to strife with one another ; and as they debated their 
several claims to excellence, Mitrobales taunting Oroites said: 
" Dost thou '^ count thyself a man, who didst never yet 
win for the king the island of Samos, which lies close to 
thy province, when it is so exceedingly easy of conquest 
that one of the natives of it rose Up against the government 
with fifteen men-at-arms and got possession of the island, and 
Is now despot of it ? " Some say that because he heard this 
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and was stung by the reproach, he formed the desire, not so 
ntLich to lake vengeance on him who had said this, as to bring 
Fulycrales to destruction at all costs, since hy reason of him he 
was ill spoken of: 121, the lesser number however of those 
who tell the tale say that Orottes sent a heraid to Samos to ask 
for something or other, but what it was is not mentioned; and 
Poly crates happened to belying down in the meivs chamber^™ 
of his palace, and Anacreon also of Teos was present with 
him : and somehow^ whether it was by intention and because 
he made no account of the business of Oroites, or whether 
some chance occurred to bring it about, it happened that the 
envoy of Oroites came into his presence and spoke with him, 
and Polycrates, who chanced to be turned away i"-"* towards ihe 
wall, neither turned round at all nor made any answer. i22. 
The cause then of the death of Polycrates is reported in these 
two different ways, and we may believe whichever of them 
we please. Oroites however, having his residence at that 
Magnesia which is situated upon the river Maiander, sent 
Myrsos the son of Gyges, a Lydian, to Sanios bearing a mess- 
age, since he had perceived the designs of Polycrates. For 
Polyerarea was the first of the Hellenes of whom we have 
any knowledge, who set his mind upon having command of 
the sea, excepting Minos the Cnossian and any other who 
may have had command of the sea before his time. Of that 
which we call mortal race Polycrates was the first ; and he 
had great expectation of becoming ruler of Ionia and of the 
islands. Oroites accordingly, having perceived that he had 
this design, sent a message to him and said thus : " Oroites to 
Polycrates saith as follows : I hear that thou art making plans 
to get great power, and that thou hast not wealth according 
to thy high thoughts. Now therefore if thou shalt do as I 
shall say, thou wilt do well for thyself on the one hand, and 
also save me frum destruction: for king Cambyses is planning 
death for me, and this is reported to me so that I cannot 
doubt it Do thou then carry away out of danger both 
myself and with me my wealth ; and of this keep a part for 
thyseLf and a part let me keeji, and then so far as 
wealth may bring it about, thou shalt be ruler of all 
Hellas. And if thou dost not believe that which I say 
about the money, send some one, whosoever liappens to 
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be most rruateil by thee, and lo him I will show it." 123. 
Polycrates hLivitig heard this rejoiced, and was disposed 
to agree ; and as he had a great desire, it seems, for wealth, 
he first sent Maiandrios the son of Maiandrios, a natiyi; of 
Snmos who was his secretary, to see it : this man was the same 
who not long after these events dedicated all the ornaments of 
the men's chamber'*' in the palace of Polycrates, ornaments 
weU worth seeing, as an offering to the temple of Hera. 
Oroites accordingly, having heard that the person sent to 
examine might be expected soon to come, did as follows, 
that is to say, he filled eight chests with stones except a 
small depth at the very top of each, and laid gold above upon 
the stones ; then he tied up the chests and kept them in readi- 
ness. So Maiandrios came and looted at them and brought 
back word to Polycrates : 124, and he upon that „„,, j,„^ ^"^^^^ 

prepared to set out thither, although the diviners Foljcraies was about ja* 
and also his friends strongly dissuaded him si-^i" a"d his 
from it, and in spite moreover of a vision which " ^ '""^ "''■ 
his daughter had seen in sleep of this kind, — it seemed to her 
that her father was raised up on high and was bathed by Zeus 
and anointed by the Sun. Having seen this vision, slrc used 
every kind of endeavour to dissuade Polycrates from leaving 
his land to go to Oroites, and besides that, as he was going fo 
hift fifty-oared galley she accompanied his departure with pro- 
phetic words : and he threatened her that if he should return 
safe, she should remain unmarried for long ; but she prayed that 
this might come to pass, for she desired rather, she said, to be 
unmarried for long than to be an orphan, having lost her 
father. 125. Polycrates honever neglected every counsel and 
set sail to go to Oroites, taking with him, besides many others 
of his friends, Demokedes also the son of Calliphon, a man of 
Croton, who was a physician and practised his art better 
than any other man of his time. (Then when he arrived at 
Magnesia, Polycrates was miserably pttt to death in a manner 
unworthy both of himself and of his high ambition ; for 
excepting those who became despots of the Syracusans, not 
one besides of the Hellenic despots is worthy to be compared 
with Polycrates in magnificenceij And when he had killed 
him in a manner not fit to be told, Oroites impaled his 
■ bodj- : and of those who aecompanied him, as many as were 
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Samians he released, bidding tliem be grateful to hira that they 
were free men; hut all ihose of his company who ^rere either 
aliens or servants, he held in the estimation of slaves and kept 
them. Polycrates then being hung up accompUshed wholly 
the vision of his daughtnr, for he was bathed by Zeus when- 
ever il rained/^*' and anointed by the Sun, giving forth moist- 
ure himself from his body. 

126; To this end then came the great prosperity of Poly- 
crates, as Amasis the king of Egypt had foretold to him -"^ 
The reiribution t-^t tiOt long afterwards retribution Overtook 
which overtook Oroites m his turn for the murder of Polycrates. 
Oroites. p^j after the death of Cambyses and the reign of 

the Magians Oroites remained at Sardis and did no service lo 
the Persians, when they had been deprived of their empire by 
the Medes ; moreover during this time of di sturba n ce he sle w 
Mitrobites the governor in Daskyleion, who had brought up 
against him the matter of Polycrates as a reproach ; and he slew 
also Critiaspes the son of Mitcobates, both roen of repute among 
the Persians: and "besides other various deeds of insolence, once 
when a bearer of messages bad Come to him from Dareios, not 
being pleased with the message which he brought he slew him 
as he was returning, having set men to lie in wait for him by 
the way ; and having slain him he made ^way with the bodies 
both of the man and of his horse. 127. Darcios accordingly, 
when he had come to the throne, was destrous of taking ven- 
geance upon Oroites for all his wrongdoings and especially for 
the murder of Mitrobates and his sonj> However he did not 
think it good to act openly and to S5iid an srmy against him, 
since his own affairs were still in a disturbed state '-^" and he had 
only lately come to the throne, while he heard that the strength of 
Oroites was great, seeing that he had a bodyguard of a thousand 
Persian spearmen and was in possession of the divisions-'^* 
of Phrygia and Lydia and Ionia. Therefore Dareios contrived 
as follows ; — having called together those of the Persians who 
were of most repute, he said to them : '^ Persians, which of you 
all will undertake to perform this matter for me with wisdom, and 
not by force or with tumult ? for where wisdom is wanted, 
there is no need of force. M'hich of you, I say, will either 
bring Oroites alive to me or slay him? for he never yet did 
any service to the Persians, and on the other hand he has done 
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to them great evil. First he destroyed two of us, Mitrobates 
and his son ; then he slays the men who go to summon him, 
sent by me, displaying insolence not to be endured. Before 
therefore lie shall a.ccomplish any other evil against the Per- 
sians, we must check his course by death." 128. Thus 
Dareios a^iked, and thirty men undertook the matter, each one 
separately desiring to doit himself; and Dareius stopped their 
contention and bade them cast lots: so when they cast lots, 
Ba g a. ies--thc son of Artontes obtained the lot from among them 
all. Bagaios accordingly, having obtained the lot, did thus : — 
lie wrote many papers dealing with various matters and on them 
set the seal of Dareios, and with them he went to Sardis. 
When he arrived there and came into the presence of 
Oroites, he took the covers off the papers one after another 
and gave them to the Royal Secretary to leadj for all the 
governors of provinces have Royal Secretaries. Now Bagaios 
thus gave the papers in order to make trial of the spearmen of 
the guard, whether they would accept the motion to revolt from 
Oroites ; and seeing that they paid great reverence to the 
papers and still more to the words which were recited from 
them, he gave another paper in which were contained these 
words : " Persians, king Dareios forbids you to serve as guards 
to Oroites ;" and they hearing this lowered to him the points 
of their spears. Then Bagaios, seeing that in this they were 
obedient to the paper, took courage upon that and gave the 
last of the papers to the secretary ; and in it was written : 
'■ King Dareios commands the Persians who are in Sardis 
to slay Oroites." So the spearmen of the guard, when they 
heard this, drew their swOrds and slew him forthwith. Thus 
did retribution for the murder of Folycrates the Samian over- 
take Oroites. 

129. When the wealth of Oroites had come or had been 
carried"^ up to Eusa, it happened not long after, that king 
Dareios while engaced in hunting wild beasts ^, 
twisted his loot m leaping on Jus horse, and it Dareios when 
was twisted, as it seems, rather violently, for the huming, and the 
ball of his ankle-joint was put out of the socket ^,^|'f ^" ^~-"'"'" 
Now he had been accustomed before to keep 
about him those of the Egyptians who were accounted the first 
^kin the art of medicine, and he made use of their assistance 
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then: but these by wrenctimg and forcing the foot made t'ne 
«vil tontmually greater. For &evtn days then and seven ni^lits 
Dareios was sleepless owing lo the pain which he suffered: 
and at last on the eighth day, when he was in a wretched 
state, Kome one who had heard talk before while yet ai Sardis 
of the skill of^peniokedes of Crolon, reported this to I >areio» ; 
and he bade thenTbnngTiUir lorthxttTh into his presence. So 
having found him somewhere unnoticed among tiie sfaves of 
Oroiles, they brought him forth into the raidsi dragging fetters 
after him and clothed in rags. ISO. When he bad been 
placed in the midst of iheen, Dareios asked him whether he 
understood the art ; but he would not admit it, fearing lest, if 
he declared himself to be what he was, he might lose for ever 
the hope of returning to Hellas; and it was clear to Dareios 
that he understood that art hut was practising another,"' and 
he commanded those who had brought him thither to produce 
scourges and pricks. Accordingly upon that he spoke out, say- 
ing that he did not understand it pretiscly, hut thai he had kept 
company with a physician and bad some poor knowledge of the 
art. Then after this, when Dareios had committed the case tft 
him, by using Hellenic drugs and applying mild remedies after 
the former violent means, he caused him to gel sleep, and in a 
short time made him perfectjy well, though he had never hoped 
to be sound of foot sgoin. T Upon this Dareios presented Jiim 
with two pairs of golden fetters ; and he asked him whether it 
was by design that he hnd given lo him a double share of his 
suffering, because he had made him well. J Being pleased by 
this saying, Uareioc; sent him to visit his wives, and the eunuchs 
in bringing bim in sal't to the women that this was he who had 
restored to the king his life. Then each one of them plimged 
a cup into the gold-chest "" and presented Deniokedes with so 
abundant a gift that bis servant, whose name was Skiton, 
following and gathering up the coins "^ which fell from the 
cups, collected for himself a very large sum of gold. 

131.-. ...This Demokedes came from Croton, and became the 
associate of Polycrates in the following manner : — at Croton 
he lived in strife with his father, who was of a harsh temper, and 
when he could no longer endure him, he departed and came 
to Egina. , Being established there he surpassed iu the first 
year all "the other physicians, although he was withom 
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appliances and had none of the instruments which are used in 
the arL In tlie next year ihe Eginetan State engaged him for 
a. payment of one talent, in the third year he was engaged by 
the Athenians for a hundred pounds weight of silver,"^ and in 
the fourth by Polycrates for two ta.le]its. Thus he arrived in 
Sainos ; and it was by reason of this man more than anything 
else thfit the physicians of Croton got their reputation : for this 
event happened at the time when the physicians of Croton 
began to be spoken of as the first in Hellas, while the Kyren- 
ianswere reputed to have the second place. About this same 
time also the Argives had the reputation of being the first 
musicians in Hellas.^'^ 

132. Then Demol<edes having healed king Dareios had 
a very great house in Susa, and had been made a table-com- 
panion of the king ; and except the one thing of returning to 
the land of the Hellenes, he had everything. And first as 
regards the Egyptian physicians who tried to heal the ki ng before 
him, when they were about to be impaled because they had 
been proved inferior to a physician who was a Hellene, he asked 
their lives of the Itlng and rescued them from death: then 
secondly, he Tescued ati Eleian prophet, who had accompanied 
Polycrates and had remained unnoticed among the slaves. 
In short Deniokedes was very great in the favour of the king, 

133, Not long time after this another thing came to pass 
which was this : — Atossa the daughter of Cyrus and wife of 
Dareios had a tumourupon her breastiwhLch after- ^i^,^ Deitiokedes 
wards burst and then was spreading further : and having healed 

so long as it was not large, she concealed it and ^^°^^^- 
said nothing to anybody, because she was ashamed; but nfter- 
wards when she was in evil case, she sent for Demokedcs and 
showed it to hmi : and he said that he would make her well, 
and caused her to swear that she would surely do for him in 
return that which he should ask of her ; and he would ask, he 
said, none of such things as are a Si am efu I. 134. BuegeBieJ ihrcusH 
So when after this by his treatment he had made iier mfimh in 
her well, then Atossa instructed by Deniokedes r'""!'''* to n^nke 
... J . T-. ■ • T. ■ 1 J L 1 i_ 1^'ar iipi>n Hellas. 

uttered to Dareios m his bedchamber some such 
words as these : " O king, though thou hast such great power, 
thou dost sit stiilj and dost tiot win in addition any nation or 
power for the Persians : and yet it is reasonable that a man 
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who is both young and master of much wealth should be seen 
to perrorm s<ime great deed, in order that the Persians niajf 
know surely that he is a man by whom they are ruled. It is 
expedient indeed in two waya that thou shouldest do so, both in 
order that the Persiams may know that their ruler is a man, and 
in order that they may be worn down by -war and not have 
ieisure to plot against thee. For now thou mightest display 
some great deed, while thou art still young ; seeing that as the 
body jTfows strong the spirit also grows strong with it, hut as it 
grows old the spirit grows old also with it, and is blunted for 
every kind of action." Thus she spoke according to instruc- 
tions received, and he answered thus : " Woman, thou hast said 
a[l the things which I myself have in my mind to do; for I have 
made the plan to yoke together abridge from this continent to 
the other and to matte expedition against the Scythians, anil 
these designs will be by way of being fulfilled within a little 
time." Then Atossa said: "Look now, — forbear to go first 
against the Scythians, for these will be in thy power whenever 
thou desirest ; but do thou, I pray thee, make an expedition 
against Hellas ; for I am desirous to have Lacedemonian women 
and Argive and Athenian and Corinthian, for attendants, because 
I hear of them by report: and thou hast the man who of all 
men is most fitted to show thee all things which relate to Hellas 
and to be thy guide, that man, I mean, who healed thy foot" 
Dareios made answer : " Woman, since it seems good to thee 
that we should first make trial of Hellas, I think it better to send 
first to them men of the Persians together with him of whom ihou 
speakest, to make investigation, that when these have learnt and 
seen, they may report each several thing to us ; and then 1 
shall go tg attack them with full knowledge of all." 

135. Thus he said, and he proceeded to do the deed 
as he spoke the word : for as soon as day dawned, he suni- 
Tbe spies which muned fifteen Persians, men of repute, and 
DaTeios sent iviih bade them pass through the coasts of Hellas in 
DemokedesiatliK company with Dcmokcdes, and take care nm 
' to let Demokedes escape from them, but bring 
him back at all costs. Having thus commanded them, next he 
summoned Demokedes himself and asked him to act as a guide 
for the whole of Heilas and show it to the Persianst and then 
return back : and he bade him take all his movable goods and 
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carry them as gifts to his father and h is brothers, saying that he 
would give him in their place many times as much ; ami besides 
this, he said, he would contribute to the gifts a merchant ship 
filled with all manner of goods, which should sail with him. 
Dareios, as it seems to me, promised him these things with no 
crafty design ; butDemokedgswas afraid that Dareios was 
making trial of him, and di3"not make haste to accept all that 
was offered, but sard that he would leave hia own things 
where they were, so that he might have them when he came 
back; he said however that he accepted the merchant ship 
which Dareios promised him for the presents to his brothers. 
Dareios then, having thns given command to him atsOj sent 
them away to the sea. 136. (^o these, when they had gone 
down to Phenicia and in Phenicia to the city of Sidon, forth- 
with manned two triremes, and besides them they also filled a 
large ship of burden with all manner of goods. Then when 
they had made all things ready they set sail for HellaSf and 
touching at various places they saw the coast regions of it 
and wrote down a description, until at last, when they had 
seen the greater number of the famous places, they came to 
"Taras-i^ in Italy. There from complaisance ^^^ to Demo- 
kedes Aristophilides the king of the Tarentines unfastened and 
removed the steering-oars of the Median ships, and also con- 
fined the Persians In prison, because, as he alleged, they came 
as spies. While they were being thus dealt with, Demokedes 
w«nt away and reached Croton ; and when he had now reached 
his own native place, Aristophilides set the Peraians free and 
gave back to them those pirts of their ships g.n/'how Demo- 
, which he had taken away. 137. The Persians Ji«lea escaped to 
I then sailing thence and pursuing Demokedes *^™'""' 
reached Croton, and finding liim in the market-place they laid 
hands upon him ; and some of the men of Crotun fearing the 
Persian power were willing to let him go, but others took hold 
of him and struck with their staves at the Persians, who pleaded 
[ for themselves in these words : "Men of Croton, take care 
' what ye are about : ye are resctiing a man who was a slave of 
king Dareios and who ran away from him. How, think you, 
will king Dareios be content to receive such insult ; and how 
shall this which ye do be well for you, if ye take him away 
from us? Against what city, think you, shall we make ex- 
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pedition sooner thaa against this, and what city before this 

shall we endeavour to reduce to slavery?" Thus saying they 

did no( however persuade the men uf Crot&n, but having had 

Deniokedes rescued from them and the ship of burden which 

they were bringing with them taken away, they set sail to go back 

to Asia, and did not endeavour to visit any more parts of 

Hellas or to iind out about them, being now deprived of their 

guide. Thus much however IJemokedes gave them as a 

i:harge when they were putting forth to sea, bidding them say 

to Dareios that Demokedes was betrothed to the daughter of 

Milon: for the wrestler Milon had a great name at the king's 

court; and I suppose that Demokedes was uigent for Ihis 

marriagCy spending much money to further it, in order that 

Dareios might see that he was held in honour also in his own 

or thai which country. 138, The Persians however, after they 

afierwardi befell had put out from Crolun, were cast away with 

liie Persians who their ships in lapyeia : and as they were remain- 
came witli lum. . ^. 1 V. *i 1 ■¥- ..■ -1 
ing there as slaves, Gillos a Tarentme exile 

rescued thcm and brought them back, to king Dareios. In 
return for this Dareios oflTered to give him whatsoever thing he 
should desire ; and Gillos chose that he might have the power 
of returning to Taras, narrating first the story of his misfor- 
tune : and in order that he might not disturb all Hellas, a.s 
would be the ca.se if on his accotint a great armament should 
sail to invade Italy, he said it was enough for hiin that the 
men of Cnidos should be those who brought him back, without 
any Others ; bewu^e he Supposed that by these, who were 
friends with the Tarentines, his return from exile wou}d most 
easily be effected. Dareios accordingly having promiKCil pro- 
ceeded to perform; for he sent a mcsserger to Cnidos and 
hade them bring back (iillos to Taras : and the mtn of Cnido$ 
obeyed Dareios, but nevertheless they did not persuade the 
Tarentines, and they were not strong enfiitgh to apply force. 
Thus then it happened with regard to these things ; :iTid these 
were the first Persians who came from Asia to Hellas, and for 
the reason which has been mentioned these were sent as spies. 
139. After this king Dareios took Samos before all other 
cities, whether of Hellenes or Barbarians, and for a cause 
which was as follow;}: — ^When Cambyses the son of Cyrus 
was marching upon Kgypt, many Hellenes arrived In Eg>'pt, 
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some, as might be expected, joining in thi* campaign to make 
proiit,'^'^ and some also coming to see tlie land itself; and 
among these was Syloson the son of Aiakes 
ana lirother ol folycrates, an exile from oamos. ,1,^ i-'ersians 
'I'o this Syloson a fortunate chance occurred, fought .igaicist 
which was this : — he had taken and put upOn ■'^''"^■ 
him a flame -coloured mantle, and was about the market- 
place in Memphis ; and Dareios, who was then one of the 
spearmen of Cambyses and not yet held in any great estima- 
tion, seeing him had a desire for the mantle, and g<m% up to 
him offered to buy it. Then Syloson, seeing thai Dareios 
very greatly desired the mantle, by some divine inspiration 
said : " I will not sell this for any sum, but I will give it thee 
for nothing, if, m it appears, it must be thine at all costs," 
To this Dareios agreed and received from him the garment. 
14-0. Now Syloson supposed without any doubt that he had 
altogether lost this by easy simplicity ; but when in course of 
time Cambyses wag dead, and the seven Persians had risen up 
against the Maginn, and of the seven Dareios had obtained 
the kingdom, Byloson heard that the kingdom had come 
about to that man to whom once in Egypt he had given the 
garment at his request ; accordingly he n-etit up to Susa and 
sat down at the entrance ^'^ of the king's palace, and said that 
hi; was a benefactor of Dareios. The keeper of the door 
hearing this reported it to the king ; and he marvelkd at it 
and said to him: "Who then of the Hellenes is my bene- 
factor, to whom I am bound by gratitude? seeing that it is 
now but a short time that I possess the kingdom, and as yet 
scarcely one *^ of them has come up to our court ; and I may 
almost say that I have no debt owing to a Hellene. Never- 
theless bring him in before me, that I may know what he 
means when he says these things." Then the keeper of the 
door brough t Syloson before him, and when he had been sec 
m the midst, the interpreters asked him who he was and what 
he had done, that he called himself a benefactor of the king. 
Syloson accordingly told all that had happened about the 
mantle, and how he was the man who had given it; to which 
Dareios made answer : " O most noble of men, thou art 
he who when as yet I had no power gavest me a gift, small it 
may be, but nevertheless the kindness is counted with me to 
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be as great as if I should now receive some great thing from 
some one. Therefore I will give thee in return gold and 
silver in abundance, tliat thOu mayest not ever repent that thou 
didst render a service to Darcios the son of Hy&taspes." To 
this Syloson replied ; "To me, O king, give neither gold nor 
silver, but recover and give to me my fatherland Samos, which 
now that my brother Polycrates has been slain by Oroites is 
possessed by our slave. This give to me without bloodshed 
or selling into slavery." 141. Dareios having he^d this pre- 
pared to send an expedition ^kh-Olaii^sas commander of it, 
who had heeti one of the seven, chargmg him to accomplish 
for Syloson all that which be had requested. Otanes then 
went down to the sea-coast and was preparing the expeditioa 
142. Novf._Maiandrios the son of Maiandrios_3'as holding 
the rule over Samos, 'fia^tfgTeceFvST tti5"' government as a 
Of Haiandrios. trust from Polycrates; and.Jie, thou gH desiring 
who was despot to show himsclf the most righteoilis of men, did 
of Samos, uQj succeed it so doing : for wlien the death of 

Polycrates was reported to him, he did as follows; — first he 
founded an altar to Zeus the Liberator and marked out a sacred 
enclosure round it, namely that which exists still in the suburb 
of the city : then after he had done this he gathered together 
an assembly of all the citizens and spoke these words : '* To me, 
as ye know as well as I, ha.s been entrusted tlie sceptre of 
Polycrates P-nd all his power ; and now it is open to me to be 
your ruler; but that for the doing of which I find fault with my 
neighbour, I will myself refrain from doing, so fa.r as I may ; 
for as I did not approve of Polycrates acting as master of men 
who were not inferior to himself, SO neither do I approve of 
any other who does such things. Now Polycrates for his 
part fultilled his own appointed destiny, and I now give ihe 
power into the hands of the people, and proclaim to you 
equality.^'^ These privileges however I think it right to 
have assigned to me, namely that from the wealth of Poly- 
crates six talents should be taken out and given to me as 
a special gift ; and in addition to this I choose for myself 
and for my descendants in succession the priesthood of Zeus 
the Liberator, to whom I myself founded a temple, while 1 
bestow liberty upon yoH." He, as 1 say, made the!>e offers to 
the Samians; but one of them rose up and said: "Nay, but 
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unworthy too art thou^"'^ to be our ruJer, seeing that thou art 
of mean birth and a pestilent fellow besides. Rather take 
care that thou give an account of the money which thou Siadst 
to deal with." 1 43. Thus said one who was a man of repute 
among the citizens, whose name was Telesarchos ; and 
Maiandrios perceiving that if he resigned the power, some 
other would be set up a& despot instead of hinnself, did not 
keep the purpose at a.ll^^'^ of resigning it; but having retired 
to the fortress he sent for each man separately, pretending 
that he was going to give an account of the money, and so 
seized them and put them in bonds. These then had been 
put in bonds j but Maiandrios after this wa.s overtaken by 
sickness, and his brother, whose name was Lycaretos, expect- 
ing that he would die, put all the prisoners to death, in order 
that he might himself more easily get possession of the power 
over Sanios: and all this happened because, as it appears, 
they did not choose to be free. 

li*. So when the Persians arrived at Samos bringing 
Syloson home from exile, no one raised a hand against them, 
and moreover the party of Maiandrios and 
Maiandrios himself said that they were ready to ^^^^ ^'ia^ 
retire out of the island under a truce. Otanes 
therefore having agreed on these terms and having made a 
treaty, the most honourable of the Persians had seats placed 
for them in front of the fortress and were sitting there. 145. 
Now the despot Maiandrios had a brother who was somewhat 
mad, and his name was Charilaos . This man for some offence 
which he had committed had been confined in an under- 
ground dungeon,**' and at this time of which I speat, having 
heard what was being done and having put his head through 
out of the dungeon, when he saw the Persians peacefully sit- 
ting there he began to cry out and said that he desired to come 
to speech with Maiandrios. So Maiandrios hearing his voice 
bade them Loose him and bring him into his presence -, and as 
soon as he was brought he began to abuse and revile bini, 
trying to persuade him to attack the Persians, and saying 
thus : " Thou basest of men, didst thou put me in bonds and 
judge me worthy of the dungeon under ground, who am thine 
own brother and did no wrong worthy of bonds, and when 
thou seest the Persians casting thee forth fram the land and 



making thee homeless, dost thou not dare to take any revenge, 
though llicy are so exceedingly easy to be overcome? Nay, 
but if in truth thou arl afraid of them, yive me thy mercenaries 
and I will take vengeance on them for their coming here ; and 
thyself I am willirig to let go owl of the island." 146. Thus 
spolce Charilaos, and Maiandrios accepted that which he satd, 
not, as I think, because he hnd reached sueh a height of folly 
as to suppose that his own power would overcome thai of the 
king, but rather because he grudged Syloson that he should 
receive from him the State without trouble, and with no injury 
inflicted upon it. (Therefore he desired to provoke the Persians 
to anger and mate the Samiaji power as fec'jle as possible 
before he gave it up to him, being ivel! assured that ihe 
Persians, when they had suffered evil, wuuld be likely to be- 
bitter against the Samians as well as against those who did the 
wrong,'^ and knowing also that he had a safe way of escape 
from the island whenever he desired ; for he had had a secret 
passage made under ground, leading from the fortress to the 
sea. ) Maiandrios then himself sailed out from Samos ; but 
Charilaos armed all the mercenaries, and opening wide the 
gates sent them out upon the Persians, who were not ex- 
petting any such thing, but supposed that all had been 
arranged : and the mercenaries falling upon them began to 
slay those of the Persians who had seats carried for tliem '^ 
and were of most account. While these were thus en- 
gaged, the rest of the Persian force came to the rescue, and 
the mercenaries were hard pressed and forced to retire to the 
fortress. 147. Then Otanes the Persian commander, seeing 
that the Persians had suffered greatly, purposely forgot the 
commands which Dareios gave him when Ee sent him forth, 
not to kill any one of the SamLans nor to sell any into slavery, 
but to restore the island to Syloson free from all suffering of 
calamity, — these commands, I say, he purposely forgot, and 
gave the word to his army to slay every one whom they should 
take, man or boy, without distinction. So while some of the 
army were besieging the fortress, others were slaj'ing every 
one who came in their way, in sanctuary or out of sanctuary 
equally. 148. Meanwhile Maiandrios had escaped from Sanios 
and was sailing to I.acedemon ; and having come thither and 
caused to be bcought up to the city the things which he had 
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taken with him when he depaxted, he did as follows : — first, 
he would set out his cups of silver and of gold, and then while 
the servants were cleaning them, he would be engaged in con- 
versation with Cleomenes the son of Anaxaiidrides, therf^ing 
of Sjjarta, and would bring him on to his house; and when 
Cleonienes saw the cups he marvelled and was astonished at 
them, and Maiandrios would bid him take away with Jiim as 
many of them as he pleased. Maiandrios said tliis twice oi 
three times, but Cleomenes herein showed himself the most 
upright of men ; for he not only did not think fit to take that 
which was offered, but perceiving that Maiandrios would mnke 
presents to others of the citizens, and so obtain assistance for 
himself, he went to the Ephors and said that it was better for 
Sparta that the stranger of Samos should depart from Pelopon- 
nesus, lest he might persuade either himself or some other man 
of the Spartans to act basely. fThey accord- 
in}^ly accepted his counsel, and expelled 
Maiandrios by proclamation. ■\ 149. As to 
Sanios, the Persians, after sweeping the popula- 
tion olT it,*''^ delivered it to Syloson stripped 
of men. Afterwards however the commander Otanes even 
joined in settling people there, moved by a vision of a dream 
and by a disease which seized him, so that he was diseased in 
the geniml organs. 

isof After a naval force had thus gone against Samos, 
the Habyloiiians made revolt, being for this exceedingly well 
prepared; for during all the_ time ofthe reign How Babylon in 
of the Magian and of the insurrection of the the m.!ajiiime 
seven, during all this time and the attendant '^"ouoi. 
confusion they were preparing themselves for the siege of 
tlieir city ; and it chanced by some means that they were not 
observed to be doing this. ^ Then when they made open 
revolt, they did as foUow-s : — -after setting apart their mothtts 
first, each man set apart also for himself one woman, whom- 
soever he wished of his own household, and all the remainder 
they gathered together and killed by suflbcation. Each man 
set apart the one wlio has been mentioned to serve as a maker 
of bread, aiid they suffocated the rest in order that they might 
not consume their provisions. Ifil. Uareios being informed 
of this and having gathered together all his power, made 
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expedition against them, and when he had marched hts army 
up to Babylon he began to besiege them; but ihey cared 
anrt of (he siege nothing about ths siege, for the Baliylonlans 
which Dareioi used to go Up to the batt!€ments of the wall and 
laid to the ciiy. ^^^ contempt of Dareios and of his army by 
gestures and by words ; and one of them uttered this saying : 
" Why, O Persians, do ye remain sitting here, and not depart 1 
For then only shall ye capture us, when mules shall bring 
forth young." This was said by one of the Babylonians, not 
supposing that a mule would ever bring forth young. 152. 
So when a year and seven months had now passed by, 
Dajeios began to be vexed and his whole array with him, 
not being able to conquer the Babylonians. And yet 
Dareios had used against them every kind of device and 
every possible means, but not even so could he con- 
quer them, though besides other devices he had attempted 
it by that also with which Cyrus conquered them ; but the 
Babylonians were terribly on their guard and he was not able 
to conquer them. 153. Then in the twentieth month there 
_. „ happened to Zopvras the son of lliat Meca- 

thing which oy^os wjio had been ol the seven men who 
chanced to slew the Maglan, to this Zopyros, I say, son 

Zopjrrosa noiile gf Megabyzos there happened a prodigy, — one 
of the mules which served as bearers of provi- 
sions for him produced young: and when this was reported ta 
him, and Zopyros had himself seen the foal, because he did 
not believe the report, he charged those who had seen it not 
to tell that which had happened to any one, and he considered 
with himself what to do. And having regard to the words 
spoken by the Babylonian, who had said at first that when 
mules shtjuld produce yoting, then the wall would be taken, 
having regard (I say) to this ominous saying, it seemed to 
Zopyros that Babylon cOuld be taken: for he thought that 
both the man had spoken and his nnule had produced young 
:ind the device by divine dispensation. 154. Since then it 
whereby Babylon seemed to him that it was now fated that 
i*as at leagth Eabyloti siiould be captured, be went to Dareios 
and inquired of him whether he thought it a 
matter of very great moment to conquer Babylon ; and hearing 
ill answer that he thought it of great consequence, he con- 
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sidered again how he might be tbe man to take it and how 
the woTk might be his own : for among the Persians benefits 
are accotinled worthy of a very high degree of honour. ^^- He 
considered accordingly tha.t he was not able to make conquest 
of it ijy any other means, but only if he should maitteat him- 
self and desert to their side. So, making light esteem of him- 
self, he mahreated his own body in a manner which could not 
be cured; for he cut off his nose and his ears, and shaved 
hts hair round in an unseemly way, and scourged himself, 
and so went into the presence of Dareios. IBS. And 
Dareios was exceedingly troubled when he saw the man of 
most repute with him thus maltreated ; and leaping up from 
his seat he cried aloud and asked him who was tbe person who 
had maltreated him, and for what deed. He replied: "That 
man does not exist, excepting thee, who has so great power as 
to bring me into this condition; and not any stranger, O 
king, has done this, but I myself to myself, accounting it a 
very grievous thing that the Assyrians should make a mock of 
the Persians." He made answer: "Thou most reckless of 
men, thou didst set the fairest name to the foulest deed when 
thou saidest that on account of those who are besieged thou 
didst bring thyself into a condition which cannot be cured. 
How, O thou senseless one, will the enemy surrender to us 
more quiekly, because thou hast maltreated thyself? Surely 
thou didst wander out of thy senses in thus destroying ihy- 
self." And he said, "If I had communicated to thee that 
which I was about to do, thou wouldst not have permitted 
me to do it ; but as it was, I did it on my own account. 
Now therefore, unless something is wanting on thy part, 
we shall conquer Babylon : for I shall go straightway as a 
deserter to the waJl ; and I shall aay to them that I suffered 
this treatment at thy hands : and I think that when I have 
convinced them that this is so, I shall obtain the command 
of a part of their forces. Do thou then on the tenth day 
from that on which I shall enter within the wall take of those 
troops about which thou wilt have no concern if they be 
destroyed, — of these, I say, set a thousand by '^ the gate of 
■ the city which is cilled the gate of Semiramis; and after thiy 
jagain on the seventh day af^er the tenth set, I pray thee, two 
ithousand by the gate which is called the gate of the Ninevites ; 
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and after this seventh day let twenty days elapse, and then 
lead olher four thousand and place them by the gate caUed 
the gate of the Chaldeans ; and let neither the former men 
nor these have any weapons to defend them except daggers, 
but this weapon let them have. Then after the twentieth day 
at once bid the rest of the army make an attack on the ivalJ 
xll round, and set the Persians, I pray thee, by those gates 
which are called the gate of Belos and the gate of Kissia : for, 
as 1 think, wlien I have displayed great deeds of prowess, tlie 
Babylonians will entrust to me, Ijesides their other things, also 
the keys which draw the bolts of the gates. Then after that it 
shall be the care of myself and the Persia.ns to do that which 
ought to be done." 1B6. Having thus enjoined he proceeded 
to go to the gate of the city, turning to look behind him as he 
we^t^ as if he were in truth a deserter ; and those who were set 
in that part of the wall, seeing him from the towers ran down, 
and slightly opening one wing of the gate asked who he was, 
and for what purpose he had come. And he addressed them 
and Said that he was Zopyros, and that he came as a deserter 
to them. The gate-keepers accordingly when they heard this 
led him to the public assembly of the Babylonians ; and 
being introduced before it he began to lament his fortunes, 
saying that he had suffered at the hands of Dareios that which 
he had in fact suffered at his own hands, and that he had 
suffered this because he had counselled the king to withdraw 
his army, since in truth there seemed to be no means of 
taking the town; "And now," he went on to say, "I am 
come for very great good to you, O Babylonians, but for verj' 
great evil to Dareios and his army, and to the Persians,^''* for 
he shall surely not escape with impunity for having thus mal- 
treated ttie ; and 1 know all the courses of his counsels. 157. 
Thus he spoke, and the Babylonians, when they saw the man 
of most reputation among the Persians deprived of nose and 
ears and smeared over with blood from scourging, supposing 
assuredly that he was speaking the tttith and had cotne to be 
their helper, were ready to put in his power that for which 
he asked them, and he asked them that he might command 
a certain force. Then when he had obtained this from them, 
he did that which he had agreed with Dareios that he would 
do ; for he led out on the tenth day the army of the Eaby- 
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lonians, and having surrounded the thousand men whom he 
Jiad (Jnjoined Dareios lirst to set there, he slew them. The 
Babylonians accordingly, perceiving that the deeds which he 
displayed were in accordance with his words, were very greatly 
rejoiced and were ready to serve him in all things : and after 
the lapse of the days which had been agreed upon, he again 
chose men of the Babylonians and led them out and slew the 
two thousand men of the troops of Dareios. Seeing this d-eed 
also, the Babylonians all had the name of Zopyros upon their 
tongues and were loud in his praise. He then again, after the 
lapse of the days which had been agreed upon, led them out 
to the place appointed, and surrounded the four thousand and 
slew them. Avhen this nlso had been done, Zopyros was 
everything amOHg the Babylonians, and he was appointt^ 
both commander of their army and guardian of their wallsN 
158. But when Dareios made an attack according to the agreed 
ment on every side of the wall, then Zopyros discovered all 
his craft ; f&r while the Babylonians, having gone up on the 
wall, were defending themselves against the attacks of the 
army of Dareios, Zopyros opened the gates called the gftt-e4_of 
Kissia and_ of _B£lQ5t_^nd let in the Persians within the wall, 
AiuJ-of' the Babylonians those who saw that which was done 
fled to the temple of Zeus lielos, but those who did not see 
remained each in his own appointed place, until at last they 
also learnt that they had been betrayed- 

159. Thus was Babylon conquered for the second time : 
and Dareios when he had overcome the Babylonians, first took 
away the wall from round their city and pulled down all the 
gates ; for when Cyrus took Babylon before this, he did neither 
of these things : and secondly Dareios impaled the leading men 
to the number of about three thousandTBuFto the rest of the 
Babylonians he gave back their city to dwell in ; and to provide 
that the Babylonians should have wives, in order that their race 
might be propagated, Dareios did as follows (for their own 
wives, as has been declared at the beginning, the Bahylonians 
had suffocated, in provident care for their store of food) ; — 
he ordered the nations who dwelt round to bring women to 
Babylon, fixing a certain number for each nation, so that the 
sum total of fifty thousand women was brought together, and 
kftom these women the present Babylonians are descended. 



160. As for Zopyros^'" ^^^ judgment of Dareios no one 
of the Perakn^ surpassed him in good service, either of tliose 
who came after or of those who had gone before, esceptin^ 
Cyrus alone i for to Cyrus no man of the Persians ever yei 
ventured to compare himself: and Dareios is said to have 
declared often that lie would rather that Zopyros were free 
from the injury than that he should have twenty Babylons 
added to his possession in addition to that one which he had 
Moreover he gave him great honours; for not only did he 
give him every year those things which by the Persians are 
accounted the most honourable, hut also he granted him 
Babylon to rule free from tribute, so Long as he should live; 
and he added maiiy other gifts. The son of this Zopyros was 
M£gabj:£a^who was made commander iti Egypt against the 
Athenians and their allies; and ilicson of this Megabyzos was 
Zopyros, who went over to Athens as a deserter from the 
TsT 
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NOTES TO BOOK HI 

liCTB 

1. See li. I. 

2. "Afiaaiv]. This accusative must be talicn wilh ^Tjnj^c. Some 

liditora ndopl the copjeciun^ 'Afwlri, (o tw lakeu wiih fitiiij/6>utm 
as in r-h. 4., " tiid tbjfi bi^Cnu^e li? 3tad a quairel with Arilosi^. " 

3. See ii. i;a, 154. 

4. Zipav] see ii, 104. 

5. j;uy&v\ : most MSS. anJ many editions tiavE lc(l^i{llop. " laid up," 

6. Simapxoi'- 

7. l^aipioixfyot ■ explained by some ' ' disembarltcil " ot " unloaded." 
a, Or ■' Oroial. " 

g. d(i Sii TQVrWP, 

10. rpcin']. omilltd Ijj' SOiIIe gctCtd MSS. 

11. See ii, 169. 

la. diXA Kol rlrrf !Ja6-iinaii d Bipm \jiaKiSi. 

13. The 50-calied Aeuioc rtiyos or the soutli side of Memphis: cp. 

14. d^^wf val] omillin^ £. 

15. Trirra.iiacla.% foiiau 

i5. oJ'^nXoiDv]: perhaps AvtliiKaiav ^ Hhich. hjis roost MS, atKhority, 
■may bt right. "arsiVCT their lameatations, " 

17, See ch, 31. 

18, iifc6iiivav\: some Editors adopt the conjecture &-j6iierev, " wai 

being led," 
jg, ir^i]: Bo in tbe MSS.: some editions (following the Aldine) haye at 
20. T*J! re] : a torrecUon for rifjSt ; sotnp Ildito-ra read rijflr, T<f, ' " by ihis, 

ii:Lintflv by the CiLse of," t'Lc- 
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33. 
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TMAP. NOTE 

24. ai. '■ gypsum." 

SS. 22. itri, 1:1. "nfler." 

28, 23. Vt'**!' TerpB,y<i>''0''] : so tliq MSS, Sqme Editors, in prdertobring 

Ihe slalcnu^M (>l HtrOdOluS inlO agtsemiJtit with Ihe fad, read 
X*tJjfiti ri TjiiY'^"*''! "a kind of while triangle " : so Stein. 

— 04. ^srJ] : ihis is aJlered unnecessarily by most recent Editors to irrii. on 
ihc a.uihoriL)' of Euscbius aiid PHny, who say ihnt file mark was 
under the lutiguc. 

33. 35. iKeWi^f-. .some under^lajid [ti>5 lo refer to Cambysca, "that there 
■was no one non who would come to the assistance 0/ Cam- 
byses, if he were in Lrcuble/"' an ofhcc which would j^ropcrly have 
belonged lf> Sfnerdis, tji. cli. 65 ; bji Lho other rafortnce scema 
more naturiil, 

26. Epilepsy or something' similar, 
aft"!, (Jp. nolc on i. 114. 

27. Tpfis Th\i jroT^pn [rtXfVai] KCpw] : Ilie ward ifKianj. sts^ms to 
he ccirupl. Slein siiggesis t^Kdaui, "its cotnparcd with." Some 
lilditorB OTiiJt the word. 

28. ibjiAii wi.yTiv ^aaMa ^ifar tTvai : but wi/£irt in this fragmeni of 

Pindar \?, railier Ihe natural law by which the strong, jirevail over 
llw ivusk. 
39. 23. Eirxiui'] : Stein reada by conjecture (rxiJji', "having oibtained 
possession. " 

/ajii] : Abicht reads liijSiv by conjecture, 

dWd, under tbe inilu-ente uf the pieteding ii-?gfitive. 

irpjft^ct^if refers grammatically OTi3y to airrir^, and marks the refCT- 
ence as biding chiefly to himself throughout the sententi?. 

rpippt^M, "by thP roots." 

Toi rgiri Traflpri] ; the MSS. mostly have roc avTi£Bi or TucoMaun. 

uSee i. 51. 

tr APyiiTToi' tV^PiiKt, ■'delivered it (to a mesa euger to convey) to 
Egypt." 

TTie istiind of Carpathcs, the modem ScarfButv. 

Ti^ 6i'\Aiitfi ■KcpiCpya.trBoi : Which is susceptible of a variety of mean- 
ings. In ii similar story told of the Chiins the Spartans are made 
to say that it would have been enough to show the fnipty bag 
without stiying anything. (Sesl. Kmpir. ii. 23,) Probably the 
meaning here is that if ihey were going to say so inii[;li, lltey need 
not have shown the tjag, for the worils were enough without the 
sight at the bag ; -ot it may be only that the urnrifi a fli'Xaros were 
unnecessaij in the sentence i BSkiuot li^^f^u>■ StT-rtu, 

39. Seei^ 70. 

40. ■yn'Ejj. To save the chrono^upy some insen rpir'Q before "ftvc^. 
but this will be osffless unless the elausi? Kara Si rity aCrr/ni ^p&noii 
TDtJ KpjjTJjpot Tfi apra-yij he oniitlid, its it is also proposed to do. 
['eriander is thought 10 have died about 585 B.C. ; but see v. gS- 

^49. 4.1. TJie MSS-. add i^6crc! iwvTolat, and apparently something has been 
lost. Stein and oUieTs follow Valcltenfir in. adding a\ryycp^rj, 
" are tver at Vjitid nee with one another in spite of their kinship-/' 
4s, p&ifi Afl^iii-] : the MSS. have t-htf XajSiiw «oI tout-o-. 
43- tp^iv i^THtivv. 

4.4. ToiJra Tti. fill' (Jtiiw irpiiaait : the form ot sentence is detortiiiiiecl 
by Its antithesis to r^ ±ya6i. rd :'iJi' ijii ixu. 
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CHAP. NOTK 

B3. 45. jSairiXcirt, because already destined as his father's successor. 

— - 46. ff^Eo]; the MSS. have tr^c here, and in the middle of the next chapter- 
OS. 46a. The Lacedemonians who were not Dorians had of course taken 

part in the Trojan war. 

67. 47. Xtudi yiinfTiu. 

— 48. Tpuroi'Tjia. 

— 49- Xixc- 

6S so. vpoa'i<i-xoii\ : some read xpotr^iTXO''. ' ' had put in. " 

Bfl. SI. Koi riv TTft AtKT6viji yti6v] : omitted by some Editors. 

60. 53. 6pymds. 

— 53. irrdiim. 

— 54. Kol] : the MSS. have Kari. 

65. 55. if Tp yip ivOfHirTTjli! ^uai oAk iv^v &pa, 

— 56. Or possibly, "the most necessary of those things which remain to 

be done, is this." 

66. 57- Arurrli) »■o^^^| birtKixvTo, cp. ii. 153. 

68. 58. Or perhaps Phaidymia. 
70 59. Vo^fi6-tit\ or Puj^/jifi)!. 

— 60. 'ivraipiiiyea] : this form, which is given by at least one MS. 

Ihroi^hout, seems preferable, as bang closer to the Persian name 
which it represents, " Viildafrana," cp. v. 25. Most of the MSS. 
have 'IvTa^pvea. 
71. 6i. tpOa.1 ifiev. 

73. 62. Ti] : some MSS. have th, " in order that persons may trust (them- 

selves) lo them more." 

— 63. i.e. "let him be killed on the spot." 

74. 64. tA Tcivra (uipla. " ten thousand of every possible thing," (or, " of 

all the usual gifts " ; cp. ch. 84 Hiv rSjrar Stiipe^r), 

— 65. S^Biy. 

76. 66. oiSfovTwr TiSf ff/nj^^Tuif : " while things were swelling," cp. ch. 

127 : perhaps here, " before things came 10 a head." 

77. 6611. arSptifa. as in ch. 121, 

78. 67. ai>i Tc (Spafiov rdXtv. i.e. Ihey ran back into the room out of 

which they had conic to see whnt was the matter ; with this com- 
municated a bedchamber which had its light only by the open door 
of communication, 

79. 67a. ixayoipfii'ta 

80. 68. Or, "after it had lasted more than five days," taking Sipii^o! as 

the subject of iy^ftro. The reason for mentioning the particular 
number live seems to be contained in Ihe passage quoted by Stein 
from Sexlus Empiricus, hrtOOts Koi oi Xlepa^v xapfe'Tct wd/ioi' 
txovnt, ^ffiXiioj Trap' oiVrott TeXeuriJoai'Tot wiyrt. rii i^Hs 
il/tipa! avo/iiv S,ytiv. 

— 69. See vi. 43. 

— 70. lirasopir), " equal distribution," i.e. of civil rights. 

81. ?[. oiiiv o^KiiitM'] : the MSS. have niSiv niS' ofinjiav, which might be 

translated " anything of its own either." 

82. 7s. T^ Xiiw] ■ ^he MSS. have ruit \iyw, " each of Ihe things aiaaf 

which I speak being best in its own kind. " The reading tv X^t^, 
which certainly gives a more satisfactory meaning, is found in 
SlolxEus, who quotes the passage. 

— 73. KOKliTirra, as opposed to the dptnj practised by the members of 

an aristocracy. 
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89- 74. flrrUi Kol i^Saft^sTa ;uj^a.t] : Ihe MS5. liave ifiSDiJ.fiK6i>Ta ijvtav 
onlji, anci this reading seems 10 have eiisled as early as the second 
cenliiry of our ctn : neveitlidess the correclioa Is required, not 
cnly by ihe facLs of tbc co^c, but aJso b/ comparisoa witb 
ch. 95. 

75. m^, at1(J M IhTCUghOtlL 

7G. or " Hygcnnians." 

77. ('..(. the Cappadokians, soe i. 6. >- 

77a. Hce ii. 149. 

73, ^ujNdSa!] ; the MSS, iia»c jiii^iiT"!. With /mpidJas we mus.t sup- 
ply ^Sf/.u'iuf. I'bc iiiiinso'S is TEiill^ about a bushei and a half. 

79. naiiffisftt] ; some MStJ. have Ilatiirol, 

B-D. TOjis ffi>a«7Trcl-f7TOlfJ ffoXeOjU^FO^. 

St. K<lfT3r.L0L] : some read by co'iljeL:lur'& 'KAvirtipot, Others Kcicrioi. 

Ea. iyiilfKivra. KaX difrarifcrta icnt rfi'OWirx"'"'] ; lh« MSS. have 
T(jjo(pii«Dj'Tn Hat TEVTOJnJffia noi (iwrntiox'^io (9540). which is 
iiTwconcilable with the lotal sum givtn liuluw. anil also ivilh the 
sum obtained by adding up the sepamle tleina given in Babylonian 
[alenls, whether we reduce iheiii by the proportion 70 \ 60 given by 
th"; MSS. in ch, Z<j, or by the true pivportjijq ji ;6o. On the 

other hand Ihe total sum given belo'*' is preci&ely the sum of Ihe 
separnlc items (after subtracting the 140 talents used far thedeferte 
of KililcJaJ, reduct>d in the proporliati 78 ; 60 ; and this proves the 
necessity of the emendation here (,0(ut Tor^C^'MJas well as. supply- 
ing a strong confirmation of that adopted in ch. Bg. 

— 83. The reckoning throi:gbQut is in round Eumbcra, nothing less than 

the tens being mentioned. 
BT. B4. </t jTfpi Tt li6in]v] : jwrhaps this should be «jneeted to of rt rtpl 
'S'^TTjif, because the irvi^aiiift&TfpQt which follow^ setin to refer to 
two separalfr pffoples. 

— 85, The passage ■"iht-se Ethiopians — dwellings" is marked by Stein 

as doxjbtfiil on internal grounds. The Calianlian Indians men- 
tioned aeeni to be the same as the Cidlatiana mentioned in cb, 38. 

— B6, ;(oi*Dfal. 
B7. fia TrEiTsrTTpiSoi. 
83, I.e. tlie Imlus. 
89.. Eiliier tLifrip -nfn^fiivop .\s to be taken absolutely, ecjuivnlent to 

ttdrou njKo/j^iiiiv, and ri npia is the subject o-f Sta^SflpiaBai ; or 
airAv is the subject and ri Kpia is accus.itiVL- of definition. 
" wasting away in his flesh." Somi' MSS. liave 5iaiji6tipeij'. 
" that he is spoiling his liesh for them." 
■go. 74p] : aime woiJcl read S^, but the meaning seems to he, '"this 
is done oniversallv, for in the cas<? of ltf^fakncss arising froiik yJd 
agi!, the same takes [ilace." 

92. 'I"hiB claui.e mdicates the manner in which Ihe size 15 so exactly 
known. 

93. ttfirei], i.e. in ihcmsclircs as well as in their habits. Some MSS. 
read rb for al/roi, which ia adopted by several Bditois ; others adopt 
the conjecltire airols, 

9^ I'.f. two in each hlnd.leg. 

9S- Tctl TrapaXifaeai] ', tai is emitted ill Stllne MSS. itnd hy SOms 

Editors. 
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96. oi!k f^ni/]: some Gditors oinit niiK : llic meaning seems [o be ibal 

in case of necessity Ihej are thrown off cine after .mother to deliy 

the pursuing tuiiinats. 

97. The TTiearmg of the passage is doubtful ; possibly i[ sliould be 

Iranslaied (oniiiting kbX) "ihi; male camels, boiiig infL-rior in 
speed to the females, l^ngrin their course nnd are dragged along, 
first one and then the other." 
g7fl, Sec ii. 75, 

98. pTjrpI] : ihc MSS. have >t^fin, "womb," tut for this Herod, seems 

to use the pluml. 
59. ^lijr^pa] : most MSS, have ^ifr^ai'. 

100. Mosi of the MSS. have o-utub before i-i fifKfo.. which by som* 
Editors i!i omitted, and by others allered to aflrfen. If aijru* is to 
stand it roust be tnken with xa-Tanerofxivax, " dying down upon 
them," nnd so it is panctanled in the Medicean MS. 

loi, fXxid. There i,s a play upon the wards ;T^e^Jt6lc and fXxia which 
can hardly be reproduced in irani|ftt!o-ti. 

103. 6 munrlrtpfii. 

104. pp. iv. r3. 

105. anwAKfa, 

IQ6. TJiis is the second of the satrapies meniioneil in the list, see ch. 
gu, named from its chief town. Oroites als^ possessed himself 
of the first satrapy, -of which ihE- chief tdwn wm Magnesia (cb. 
tZEJ, and then of the third ^see ch. ta/j. 

107. The sali^py of DaSkjlcion is the third in the list, see ch. go. 

108. ad yip iv avSpSiv \ffyi^. 

log. Or, " banquetiiig' halt," cp, iv. gj, 

110. dircirrpa^^^ni' : most of the MSS, ha.ve i'TEHTpafiti^vav , ''turned 

towards (the wall)." 
iiQd. " wheaever he (i.e. Zeus) rained." 
iir. TTiis clii^e, ■' as Amasis the king pf Egypt bad Eoretold 10 him," 

is omilled in some MSS, and by some Editors. 

115, oitiir-liaii Ft-1 TiJl- ttpri'YllATIiill ' Cp. ch. 76. 

113, i.e. satrapies ; see eh. 8g, 90, 

114. dTTiiTOiU^i'iiJi' Kai Aiia.iiefuaSii'Twy : the first perhaps referring to (be 

slaves and the other to the real of the property. 
Tig. i'.£. the art of evasioFL 

116. is Tov xfifiraS rV fi^tcrjr] : li is not in the MSS., which have gener- 
^lly rev xf'X'Bv tjir ff^tT! : one only has tqv x^va^oD rjj» 5^(Tjf. 

OTaT^pcLi : r.e- the ararifp AapeiK&^ " Dane," WOftlk about jQi ; Cp, 

note on vii. 28. 
SKaTii/ /ii'4iiiv, " a hundred minae," of which sixty go to the talent. 
This passage, from " for this eveat happened" 10 the end nf the 
chapter, is suspected as an it^terpolaiion ty some Editors, on 
internal Eroimds. 
I30, Tarenium, It^ly tiicans for Herodotus the aotithem part of the 

peninsula only. 
T31. fi7jrTT<Aiyijs^ : 50 one inferior MS,, probably by Conjectural emondft. 
tion : the rest have efyjcrriivrp. The lonie forrn howevi-T of 
ie/.OT&'if would be (njurTi^ri. Some would read ^yiijirriSniT, n 
word which is not found, but might mean the same as ^^rrfi- 
^DiriSi'ijs (Lc. 33), " in consequence of the re/uri^ of Demokedc5." 
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13ft. i32l Kta ifi.TcofLtfl' iTTpa.-Ttvliii^vx*\ : some MSS, read nar' iiaraphi*, □! 

Zk irre<i.Teiil>fi^vi», "aome for [rade, others serving in ihe illTHJ." 
140. 123. irpiSupa. 

— 134. ij r-it fj bi'iStti. 

142. 125. lirui">/iljtp : seech. So, note. 

— 136. vJA' oliS' djim «l! aO ■ys- Maiandrios can claim no credit or reward 

far giving up Ihat of which by his own unworthiness he would in 
any case have been deprived. 

143, 127. ai SJj Ti] : some read <iiS' (ti or ou Si} ?ri, "no lon^ger kept ihe 

ptirpos*. " 
lit^r teB. ^v yopy^pg: Ihe word also means a "sewer"" gr " qoQclni(/^ 

— 130. roiJ! 8i^(Mi^^r[j;t^ii5 : a doublful word : it seeras lo be a sort of 

title belonging 10 Petsians of a certain rank, periiaps those who 
were accompanied by men to cany seats for tliem, the same as 
the Spbvai menlioned in ch. 144 ; or, " those who wert borne in 
lillets. ' ' 

IW. 131. (roYijff i5<ra»rei ; Ssse vi, 31, The WOr-d is t!l'(HIE''t by Stein to have 
been intprpoTated here. 

164, 13a, Or. "are very highly accounted and tend to advancement" 

IBB. 333. " opposite to." 

156. 134. The words " and to the Pecsiana " are omitted in some MSS. 




BOOK OF THE HISTORIES, CALLED BIELPOMENE 



■The Scy. 

ikian eicpt- 
dilLon about 

i'S B.C. 



I. After Babylon had been taken, the march of Dareios 
himself against the Scythians took place : for now that Asia 
How D^reias '^^^ flourishing in respect of population, and 
planned to marcli large sums were being gathered In its revenue, 
apiinst the Dareios formed the desire to take vengean<s 

Scythians, and ^ ^^^ ScythJans, because they had first in- 
for Hibal cause. ,,,-.;,-,, , , . 

vaaed the Median land and had overcome in 

fight those who opposed thera ; and thus they had been the 
beginners of wrong. The Scythians in truth, as I have before 
said,^ had ruled over Upper Asia"^ for eight-and -twenty years; 
for they had invaded Asia in their pursuit of the Kimmerians, 
and they had deposed * the Medes from their rule, who had 
rule over Asia before the Scythians came. Now when the 
Scythians had been absent from their own land for eight-and- 
twenty years, as they were returning to it after that interval of 
time, they were met by a contest ^ not less severe than that 
which they had had with the Medes, since they found an array 
of no mean size opposing them. For the wives of the Scythians, 
because their husbands were absent from thera for a long time, 

had associated with the slaves. 2. Now the 
Shkiir"^*'"' Scythians put out the eyes of all their slaves 

because of the milk, which they drink ; and they 
do as follows : — they take blow-pipes of bone just like flute?, 
and these they insert in the vagina of the mare and blow with 
their mouths, and others milk while they blow : and they say 
that they do this because the veins of the mare are thus filled, 
being blown out, and so the udder is let down. When they have 
drawn the milk they pour it into wooden vessels hollowed out, 



and tTiey set the blind slaves in order about ' the vessels and 
8gita-te the milk.. Then that which conies to the top they skim 
off, considering it the nnore valuable part, whereas they esteem 
that which settles down to be less gOod than the other. For 
^,_ this reason ^ the Scythians put out the eyes of all ivhom thty 

>catch ; for they are not tillers of the soil but nomads, 3C From 
these their slaves then, 1 say, and from their wives had been 
botn and bred up a generation of young men, who having 
learnt the manner of their birth set themselves to, oppose 
the Scythians as they were returiiitig from the Medes. .j And 
first they cut oiT their land by digging a broad trench ex- 
tending from the Tauric mountains to the Maiotian lake, at 
the point where* this is broadest ; then afterwards when the 
Scythians attempted to invade the land, they took up a 
position against them and fought; and as ihey fought many 
times, and the Scythians were not able to get any advantage 
in the fighting, one of them said : "What a thing is this that we 
are doing, Scythians ! ■ We are fighting against our own staves, 
and we are not only becoming fewer in number ourselves by 
being slain in battle, but also we are killing thera, and SO we 
shall have fewer to rule over in future. Now therefore to nie 
it seems good that we leave spears and bows and that each one 
take his horse-whip and so go up close to them : for so long as 
they saw Us with arms in cur hands, they thought themselves 
equal to us and of equal birth; but when they shall see that we 
have whips instead of arms, they will perceive that they are our 
slaves, and having acknowledged this they will not await our 
onset." 4. When they heard this, the Scythians proceeded to 
do that which he said, and the others being panic-stricken by 
that which was done forgot their fighting and fled. Thus the 
Scythians had ruled over Asia ; and in such manner, when they 
were driven out again by the Medes, they had returned to their 
own land- For this Dareios wished to take vengeance upon 

[them, and was gathering together an army to go against them. 

5. Now the Scythians say that their nation is the youngest 

I of all nations, and that this came to imss as follows: — The 

[first man who ever existed in this region, which then was 

desert, was one named Targitaos: and of this TargiLios they 

say, though I do not believe it for my pan, however thqy say 




the Scythiana 
themselves ; 



the parents were Zeus and the daughter o£ the_ river Borv's- 
thenes. Targitaosj they report, w.'as produced from some sucfT 
origin as thia, and of him were begotten three 
Uie Scv^aiT" sons, Lipoxais and Arpoxais and the youngest 
luiion; and Qrst Colaxais^ In the reign of these* there came 
ihe tale told hj down from heaven certain things wrought of gold, 
a plough, a yoke, a battle-axe,'* and a cup, and 
fell in the Scythian land : and first the eldest 
saw and came near them, desiring to take them, but the gold 
blazed with fire when he approached it : then when he had 
gone away from it, tiie second approached, and a^ain it did the 
same thing, 'i'hese then the gold repelled by blazing with 
fire ; but when the third and youngest came up to it, the flame 
was quenched, and he carried them to his own house. The 
elder brothers then, acknowledging the significance of this 
thing, delivered the whole of the kingly power to the youngest 
6. From .Lipoxais,. they say, arc descended those Scythians who 
are called the race of the Auchatai.; from Che middle brother 
Arposais those who are called Catiaroi. and Tras pians , and 
from the youngest of them the " Royd^^jhe," wHaare called 
■f aralatai ; and the whole togetTierare called, they say, Scolotot, 
after the name of their king;^^ but the Hellenes gave them 
the name of Scythians. 7. Thus the Scythians say they were 
produced ; and from the time of their origin, that is to say froai 
the first king Targitaos, to the passing over of Dareios against 
them, they say that there is a period of a thousand years and no 
more. Now this sacred gold is guarded by the kings with the 
utmost care, and they visit it every year with solemn sacrifices 
of propitiation : moreover if any one goes to sleep while watch- 
ing in the open air over this gold during the festival, the Scy- 
thians say that he does not hve out the year; and there is given 
him for this so much land as he shall ride round himself on 
his horse in one day. Now as the land was large, Colasai's, they 
say, established three kingdoms for his sons; and of these he 
made one larger than the rest, and in this the gold is kept. 
But as to the upper parts which lie on the North side of those 
who dwell above this land, they say one can neither see nor 
pass through any further by reason of feathers which are poured 
down ; for both the earth and the air are full of feathers, and 
this is that which shuts off the view. 
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8. Thus say the Scythians about themselves and about the 
region above them; but the Hellenes who dwell about the 
Pontus say as follows; — Heracles driving the then that which 
cattle of Getyones came to this land, then is reported by ihe 
desert, which the Scythians now inhabit ; and p^^',^„"^ ""^^ 
Geryones, says the tale, dwelt away from the 
regi&n "oT the Pontus, living in the island called by the Hellenea 
Erythela, near Gadeira which is outside the Pillars of Heracles 
by the Ocein. — As to the Ocea.n, they say indeed that it flows 
round the whole earth beginning from the place of the sun- 
rising, bat they do not prove this by facts^ — From thence 
Heracles came to the land now called Scythia ; and as a siorm 
came upon him together with icy cold, he drew over him his lion's 
skin and^went to sleep. Meanwhile the mares harnessed in his 
chariot disappeared by a miraculous chance, as they were feed- 
ing. 9. Then when Heracles woke he sought for them ; and 
having gone over the whole land, at last he came Co the region 
which is^alled Hylaia ; and there he found in a cave a kind of 
twofold creature lorme3 by the union of a maiden and a ser- 
pent, whose upper parts from the buttocks upwards were those 
of .1 woman, but her lower parts were those of a snake. Hav- 
ing seen her and marvelled at her, he asked her then whether 
she had seen any mares straying anywhere ; and she said that 
she had them herself and would not give them up until he lay 
with her; and Heracles lay with her on condition of receiving 
them. She then tried to put off the giving back of the mares, 
desiring to have Heracles with her as long as possible, while he 
on the other hand desired to get the mares and depart ; and 
at last she gave them back and said : " These mares when they 
came hither I saved for thee, and thou didst give me reward 
for saving them ; for 1 have by thee three sons. Tell me then, 
what must I do with these when they shall be grown lo man- 
hood, whether shall I settle them here, for over this land I have 
power alone, or send them away to ihee ? " She thus asked of 
him, and he, they say, replied ; " When thou aeest that the 
boys are grown to men, do this and thou shall not fail of doing 
right ; — whichsoever of them thou seest able to stretch this bow 

I as I do now, and to be girded '-* with this girdle, him cause lo 
be the settler of this land ; but whosoever of them fails in the 
deeds which I enjoin, send him forth out of the land ; and if 
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thou Shalt do thus, thoa wilt both have delight thyself and jjex- 
furm that which has been enjoined to thee," 10. Upon this 
he drew one of his bows (for up to that time Heracles, thej 
say, was wont to carry two) and showed her tht girdle, and then 
he delivered to her both the bow and the girdle, which had a: 
the end of its clasp a golden cup ; and having given them he 
departed. She then, when her sons had been born and had 
grown to be men, gave them names first, calling one of them 
Agathyrsqs_and the next Gelonos and the youngest Skythes; 
then bearing in mind the charge given to her, she did thai wKich 
was enjoined. And two of her sons, Agathyrsos and Gelonos, 
not having proved themselves able to attain to the task set 
before them, departed from the land, being cast out by her i^o - 
bore them ; but Skythes the youngest of them performed the 
task and remained in the land : and from Skythgs the son of 
Heracles were descended, they say, the succeedingtings of the 
Scythians (Skythians) : and they say moreover that it is by 
reason of the cup that the Scythians still even to this day wear 
cups attached to their girdles : and this alone his mother con- 
trived for Skythes.^* Such is the story told by the Hellenes 
who dwell about the Pontus. 

11. There is however also another story which is as 
follows, and to this I am most inchned myself It is to the 

,, . . . effect that the nomad Scythians dwelling in 

Yei a third swry, .... , , . .^ t, .u ** 

■vfhich seema lo Asia, bcmg hard pressed in war by the Massa- 

ihe Author more getai, left their abode and crossing the river 
lobe btfiifli'cd Araxes came towards the Kimmerian iand (for 
ihan the others. , i,,-, ■ ■ii. 

the land which now is occupied by the 

Scythians is said to have been in former times the land of the 
Kimraerians) ; and the Kimraerians, when the Scythians were 
coming against them, took counsel together, seeing that a 
great host was coming to fijiht against thein ; and it proved thai 
their opinions were divided, both opinions being vehemently 
maintained, but the better being that of their kings ; for the 
opinion of the people was that it was necessary to depart and 
that they ought not to run the risk of fighting against so 
many,'^ but that of the kings was to fight for their land 
with those who came against them : and as neither the people 
were willing by any means to agree to the counsel of the 
kings noi the kings to that of the people, the people planned 
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to depart without fighting and to deliver up the land to the 
invaders, while the liings resolved to die and to be laid in 
their own land, and not to flee -vi'ith tiie mass of the people, 
considering the many goods of fortune -which they had 
enjoyed, and the many evils which it might be supposed would 
come upon them, if they fled from their native land. Having 
resolved ypon this, they parted into two bodies, and making 
their numbers equal they fought with one anothLTt and when 
these had all been killed by one another's hands, then the 
people of the Kimnierians buried them by the bank of the 
river Tyras (where their buria!-|ilace 15 still to be seen), and 
having buried them, then they made their way out from the 
laud, and the Scythians when they came upon it found the 
land deserted of its inhabitants, 12. And there are at the 
present time in the land of Scythia. Kiinmerian walls, and a 
Kimmerian ferry; and there is also a region which is called 
Kimmcria, and the so-called Kimmerian Bosphorus, It is 
known moreover that the Khrmerians, in their flight to Asia 
from the Scythians, also made a settlement on that peninsula 
on which now stands the Hellenic city oi-Siiui£g ; and it is 
known too that the Scythians pursued them and invaded the 
land of Media, having missed their way ; for while Che Kim- 
meiians kept ever along by the sea in their flight, the Scythians 
pursued them keeping Caucasus on their right hand, until at 
last they invaded Media, directing their course inland. This 
thun which has been told is another story, and it is common 
both to Hellenes and Barbarians. 

13. Aristeas however the son of Caystrobios, a man of 
Proconnesos, said in the verses which he composed, that he 
came to the land of the Issedonians being 
possessed by Phoebus, and that beyond the Arisieas u-roie 
Issedonians dwelt ArimaBpians, a one-eyed race, concernine Uiese 

I and beyond these the gold-guarding griffins, and '^"^^^ 
beyond them the Hyperboreans extending as far as the sea: 

land all these except the Hyperboreans, beginning with the 

[ Arimaspians, were continually making war on their neighbonrs, 
and the Issedonians were gradually driven out of their country 
by the Arimaspians and the Scythians by the Issedonians, and 

] 80 the Kimmerians, who dwelt on the Southern Sea, being 
sressed by the Scythians left their land. Thus neither 
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does he agree in regard to this land with the report of the 
Scyth ians, 

14. As to Aristeas who composed'* this, I have said 
already whence he was; and I will tell also the lale which 

I heard told about him in Proconnesos and 
himsdr '*** Kyzicos. They say that Aristeas, who was in 

birth inferior to none of the citizens, entered 
into a fuller's shop in Proconnesos and there died; and the 
fuller closed his workshop and went away to report the matter 
to those who were related to the dead man. And when 
the news had now been spread abroad about the city that 
Aristeas was dead, a man of Kyzicos who had come from the 
town of Artalte entered into controversy with those who said 
so, and declared that he had met him going towards Kyzico-s 
and had spoken with him; and while he was vehement in 
dispute, those who were related to the dead man came to the 
fuller's shop with the things proper in order to take up the 
corpse for burial ; and when the house was opened, Aristeas 
was not found there either dead or alive. In the seventh yea.r 
after this he appeared at Proconnesos and composed those 
verses which are now called by the Hellenes the Arimaspeiti, 
and having composed them he disappeared the second time. 
15, So much is told by these cities; and what follows 1 
know happened to the people of Metapontion in Italy '* two 
hundred " and forty years after the second disappearance of 
Aristeas, as I found by putting together the evidence at 
Proconnesos and Metapontion. The people of Metapontion 
say that Aristeas himself appeared in their land and bade them 
Bet up an altar of Apollo and place by its side a statue bearing 
the name of Aristeas of Proconnesos; for he told them that 

Lto their land alone of all the Italiotes "^ Apollo had come, 
and he, who now was Aristeas, was accompanying him, being 
then a raven when he accompanied the god. Having said 
this he disappeared; and the Metapoiitines say that they seiit 
to Delphi and asked the god what the apparition of the man 
meant : and the Pythian prophetess bade them obey the com- 
mand of the apparition, and told them that if they obeyed, it 
would be the better for them. They therefore accepted this 
answer and performed the commands ; and there stands a 
statue now bearing the name of Aristeas close by the side of 
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the altar dedicated to Apollo,^' and round it stand laurel 
trees ; ajid the altar is set up in the market-place. Let this 
suffice which has been said about Aristeas. 

16v Now of the land about which this account has been 
begun, no one knows precisely what lies beyond it ; '" for I 
am not able to hear of any one who alleges Tbe land or 
that he knows as an eye-witness ; and even Scyibia and the 
Aristeas, the man of whom I was tnakine men- f^''"* beyond, 

^ so Jar as anything 

tion jtist now, even he, I say, did not allege, niay be aster- 
although he was composing verse,^' that he lained about 
went further than the Issedonians; but that ^'^^'"" 
which is beyond -'> them he spoke of by heatsay, and reported 
that it was the Issedonians who said these thingsTy So far 
however as we were able to arrive at certainty by hearsay, 
carrying inquiries as far as possible, all this shall be told. 

17. Beginning with the trading station of the Boiysthenites, 
— for of the parts along the sea this is the central point of all 
Scythia, — beginning with this, the first regions are occupied by 
the Callipidai, who are Hellenic Scythians ; and above these 
is another race, who are called AlaBonians.^ These last and 
the Callipidai in alL other respects have the same customs as 
the Scythians, but they both sow com and use it as food, and 
also onions, leeks, lentils and millet. Above the Alazonians 
dwell Scythians who till the ground, and these sow their corn 
not for food but to sell. Beyond them dwell the Neuroi ; and 
beyond the Neuroi towards the North Wind is a region with- 
out inhabitants, so far as we Itnow, 18. These races are 
along the river Hypanis to the West of the Eoryslhenes; but 
after crossing the Borysthenes, first from the sea-coast is 
Hylaia, and beyond this as one goes up the river dwell 
agricuhural Scythians, whom the Hellenes who live upon the 
river Hypanis call Bofysthenitcs, calling themselves at the 
same time citizens of Olbia.^ These agricultural Scythians 
occupy the region which extends Eastwards for a distance of 
three days' journey,^ reaching to a river which is called Pan- 
fctieapes, and Northwards for a distance of eltven days' sail up 
the Borysthenes, Then immediately beyond -" these begins 
the desert^ and extends for a great distance; and on the 
other side of the desert dwell the Androphagoi,^ a race apart by 
themselves and having no connection with the Scythians. 
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Beyond*'* them begins a region which is really desert and has 
no race of men in it, so far as we know. 19. The region 
which lifs to the East of these agricultural Scythians, 
after one has crossed the river Panticapes, is occupied 
by nomad Scythians, who neither sow anything nor plough 
the earth ; and this whole region is bare of trees except 
Hylaia. These ncjmads occupy a COUtitry which extends to 
the river Gerros, a distance of fourteen^' days' journey East- 
wards, 20. Then on the other side of the Gerros we have 
those parts which are called the " Royal " lands and those 
Scythians who are the bravesit and most numerous and who 
esteem the other Scythians their slaves. These reach South- 
wards to the Tatiric land, and Eastwards to the trench which 
those who were begotten of the blind slaves dug, and 
to the trading station which is called Cremnot® upon the 
Maiotian lake ; and some parts of their country reach to the 
river Tanais, Beyond** the Royal Scythians towards the 
North Wind dwell the Melanchlainoi,^ of a different race and 
not Scythian. The region beyond th^ Melanchlainoi is 
marshy and not inhabited by any, so far as we know. 

21. After one has crossed the rivet Tanais the coi]ntr>' 
is no longer Scythia, but the first of the divisions belongs to 
the Sauromatai, who beginning at the comer 
" vond ^nhia' '^^ ^^ Maiotian lake occupy land extend- 
ing towards the North Wind fifteen days' 
journey, and wholly bare of trees both cultivated and wild. 
Above these, holding the next division of land, dwell the 
Budinoi, who occupy a land wholly overgrown with forest 
consisting of all kinds of trees. 22. Tlien beyond^ the 
^Budino! towards the North, first there is desert for seven days' 
^t *T], Th " ■ j*'"''"^y J 3"d after the desert turning aside 
^K J '--^somewhat more towards the East Wind wccomc 

H to land occupied by tlie Thyssagetai, a numerous people and 

H of separate race from the others. These live by hunting ; and 

H^ bordering upon them there are settled also in these same 
^^ regions men who are called lyrcai, who also 

^m B jrcai. jj^^ ^^^ hunting, which they practise in the iaV 

H lowing; manner : — the hunter climbs up a tree and lies in wait 

H there for his game (now trees are abundant in all this country), 

^1 and each has a liorse at hand, which has been taught to lie 
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down upon its belly in order that it may make itself low, and 
also a dt>g : and when he sCeS the wild animal from the tree, he 
first shoots his arrow and then mounts upon his horse and pur- 
sues it, and the dog seizes hold of it Above these in a direc- 
tion towards the East dwell other Scythians, who have revolted 
from the E.oyaL Scythians and so have come to Ihls region. 

23. As fir as the country of these Scythians the whole 
land which has been described L-i level plain and has a deep 
soil ; but after this point it is stony and rugged, -y. . ■ 
Then when one has passed through a great SPS^^_^_ 
extent of this rugged country, there dwell in the slirts of lofty 
mountains men who are said to be all bald-heided from 
their birth, male and female equally, and who have flat noses 
and large chins and speak a language of their own, using 
the Scythian manner of dress, and living on the produce of 
trees. The tree on the fruit of which they live is called tht; 
Pontic tre.e, and it is about the size of a lig-tree : this bears a 
fruit the size of a bean, containing a stone. When the fruit 
has ripenedj they strain it through cloths and there flows from 
it a thick black juice, and this juice which flows from it is 
called as-cliy. This they either lick up or drink mixed with 
milk, and from its lees, that is the solid part, they make cakes 
and tise them for food ; for they have not many cattle, since 
the pastures there are by no means good. Each man has his 
dwelling under a tree, in winter covering the tree all round 
with close white felt-cloth, and in summer ^vithoul it. These 
are injured by no men, for they are said to be sacred, and 
they possess no weapon of war. These are they who decide 
the disputes arising among their neighbours; and besides this, 
whatsoever fugitive takes refuge with them is injured by no 
one : and they are called Arglppaians.*" 

24. Now as far as these bald-headed men there is abund- 
antly clear information about the land and about the nations 
on this side of them ; for not only do certain of the Scylhtans 
go to them, from whom it is not difficult to get information, 
but also some of the Hellenes who are at the trading-station 
of the Borysthenes and the other trading-places of the PontJC 

,'Coast: and those of the Scythians who go lo them transact 
their business through seven interpreters and in seven different 
languages. 25. So far as these, I say^the land i^ known ; but 
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concerning the region to the North of^ the bald-headed men 
no one can speak with certainty, for lofty and impassable moun- 
__ . tains divide it off, and no one passes over thenx 

Tne regions yd ,^ , i i , . i i j i i 

further tlian these HowevcF Ihcsc bald-headed men say ^though 

lownrd? the 1 do not believG it) that the mountains are 

^'*''"'' inhabited by men with goats' feet; and that 

after one has passed beyond these, others are found who sleep 
through si\ months of the year. This \ da not admit at all 
as true. However, the country to tlie East of the bald-headed 
men is known with certainty, being inhabited 
^^lowardsthe ^y tbe isjgiiQQia^llS, but that which lies beyond 

both the bald-headed men and the Issedanians 
towards the Nofth Wind is unknown, except so fat as we know 
it from the accountsgiven by these na.tions which have just been 
mentioned. 26, The Issedonians are said to have thes« 

customs : — when a man's father is dead, all the 

relations bring cattle to the house, and then 
having slain them and cut up the flesh, the/ cut up also the 
dead body of the father of their entertainer, and mixing all 
the flesh together they set forth a banquet. His skull how- 
ever they strip of the flesh and clean it out and then gild it 
over, aTid after that they deal with it as a. sacred thing ^' and 
perform for the dead man great sacrifices every year. This 
each son does for his father, just as the Hellenes keep 
the day of memorial for the dead.^ In Other respects how- 
ever this race also is said to live righteously, and their women 
have equal rights with the men. 27. These then also are 

known ; but as to the region beyond ™ them, 
maspinns. j^ j^ ^^^ Jssedonians who report that there are 
there one-eyed men and gold-guarding griffins; and the 
Scythians report this having received it from them, and from 
the Scythians we, that is the rest of mankind, have got our 
belief; and we call them in Scythian language Arimaspians, 

Lfur the Scythians call the number one arima and the eye sjia. 
28, This whole Isiid which bas been described is so ex- 
ceedingly severe in climate, that for eight months of the year 
there is frost so hard as to be intolerable; and 
Df'sci^la'^""^'^ during these if you pour out water you will not 
be able to make mud, but only if you kindle a 
fire can you make it; and the sea is frozen and the whole of 
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the Kimmerian Eosphorus, so that the Scythians who are 
settled within the trench make expeditions and drive their 
waggons over into the country of the Sindians, Thus it con- 
tinues to be winter fot eight months, and even for the remaining 
four it is cold in those parts. This winter is distin^ished in 
its character from all the winters which come in other parts 
of the world ; for in it there is no rain to speak of at the usual 
season for rain, whereas in summer it rains continuiilly ; and 
-■ thunder does not come at the time when it comes in other , 

countries, but is very frequent ^ in the summer; and if thunder^ t^' 
comes in winter, it is marvelled at as a prodigy : just so, if an ^-'-i 
earthquake happens, whether in summer or in winter, it \% 
accounted a prodigy in Scythia. Horses are able to endure 
this winter, but neither mules nor asses can endure it at all, 
whereas in other countries horses if they stand in frost lose 
their Hinbs by mortification, while asses and mules endure It. 
29. I think also that it is for this reason that the hornless 
breed of oxen in that country have no horns growing j and 
there is a verse of Homer in the Odyssey^ supporting my 
opinion, which tuns thus ;— 

" Als.0 the Libyan IbtkI, where the sheep very quickly grow homid," 

for it IS rightly said that in hot regions the horns come quickly, 
whereas in extreme cold the animals either have no horns 
growing at all, or hardly any,^ 

30, In that land then this takes place on accour^t of the 
cold; but (since my history proceeded from the first seek- 

"^~^g occasions for digression) ^^ I feel wonder that in the 
whole land of Ehs mules cannot be bred, though that region 
is not cold, nor is there any other evident cause. The Eleians 
themselves say that in consequence of some curse mules are? 
not begotten in their land ; hut when the time approaches for 
■ the mares to conceive, they drive them out into the neigh- 
" bouring lands and there in the land of their neighbours they 
admit to them the he-asses until the mares are pregnant, and 
then they drive them back. 

31. As to the feathers of which the Scythians say that the 
air is full, and that by reason of them they are not able either 
to see or to pass through the further parts of the continent, 

t^he opinion which I have is this : — in the parts beyond this 
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land it snows continually, though less in summer than in 
winter, as might be supposed. Now whosoever has seen close 
at hand snow falling thickly, knows what I mean without 
further explanation, for the snow is like feathers : and on 
account of this wintry weather, being such as 1 have said, the 
Northern parts of this continent are uninhabitable. 1 liiiirk 
therefore that by the feathers the Scythians and those who dwell 
near them mean symbolically the snow. This then which has 
been said goes to the furthest extent of the accounts given. 

32. About a Hyperborean people the Scythians report 
nothing, nor do any others of those who dwell in this 
region, unless indeed it be the lasedonians; 
but in my opinion neither do these report any- 
thing ; for if they did the Scythians also would 
report it, as they do about the one-eyed people, Hesiod 
however has spoken of Hyperboreans, and so also baa Horaer 
in the poem of the " Epigonoi," at least if Homer was reahy 
and iheir oRer- 'be composet of that Epic. 33. But much more 
ingsseai lo about them is reported by the people of Delos 
Delos. '^^n by any others. For these say that sacred 

offerings bound up in wheat straw are carried from the land of 
the Hyperboreans and come to the Scythians, and then from the 
Scythians the neighbouring nations in succession receive them 
and convey them Westwards, finally a& far aa the Adriatic; 
thence they are sent forward towards the South, and the people 
of Dodona receive them first of all the Hellenes, and from 
these they come down to the MaJian gulf and are passed over 
to Euboea, where city sends them on to city till they come to 
Carystos. After this Andros is left out, for the Carystians are 
those who bring them to 'I'enos, and the Tenians to Delos. 
Thus they say that these sacred offerings come to Delos : but 
at Jirst, they say, the Hyperboreans sent two maidens bearing 
the sacred offerings, whose names, say the DelLins, were 
H Hyperoche and Laodike, and with them for their protection 

H the Hyperboreans sent five men of their nation to attend 

H them, those namely who are now called Pcrpherces and have 

^^ great honours paid to them in Delos. Since however the 

H Hyperboreaiis found that those who were sent away did not 
^^k return back, they were troubled to think that it would always 
^^k befall them to send out and not to receive back ; a.nd so they 
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bore the offerings to the borders of their land bound up in 
wheat straw, and laid a charfje upon their ti&ighbours, bid- 
ding them send these forward from themselves to another 
nation. These things then, they say, cume to Delos being 
thus sent forward ; and I know of my own knowledge that a 
thing is done which has resemblance to these offerings, jiamely 
that the women of Thrace and Paionia, when they sacrifice to 
Artemis "the Queen," do not make their offerings without 
whea.t straw. 34. These I know do as I have said ; and for 
those maidens fro™ the Hyperboreans, who died in Delos, 
both the girls and the boys of the Dellans cut off their hair : 
the former before marriage cut off a lock and having wound it 
roi]nd a spindle lay it upon the tomb (now the tomb is on 
the left hand as one goes into the temple of Artemis, and oyer 
it grows an olive-tree), and all the boys of the Delians wind 
iome of their hair about a green shoot of some tree, and they 
also place it upon the tomb. 36. The maidens, I say, have 
this honour paid them by the dwellers in Delos : and the 
same people say that Arge and Opisj also, being maidens, 
catne to Delos, passing from "the T^pctl^oreans by the same 
nations which have been mentioned, even before Hyperoche 
and Laodikt. These last, they say, came bearing for 
Eileithuia the tribute which they had laid upon themselves 
for the speedy birlh,"'' but Ai^e and Opis came with the 
divinities themselves, and other honours have been assigned 
to them by the people of Delos ; for the women, they say, 
collect for them, naming them by their names in the h^inn 
whi(;h Olen a mari of" Lykia composed in their honour ; and 
both the natives of the other islands and the lonians have 
learnt from them to sing hymns naming Opis and Arge and 
collecting: — now this Olen came from Lykia and composed 
also the other ancient hymns which are sung in Delos : — and 
moreover they say that when the thighs of the victim are con- 
surned upon the altar, the ashes of them are used to cast upon 
the grave of Opis and Arge. Now their grave is behind the 
temple of Artemis, turned towards the East, close to the 
banqueting hall of the Ke'ians, 

36. Let this suffice which has been said of the Hyper- 
boreans ; for the tale of Abaris, who is reported to have been 
a Hyperborean, I do not tell, namely^'"'' how he carried the 
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arrow about over a.11 the earth, eating no food. If howevw 
there are any Hyperboreans, it follows that there are also 

Thai ihe maps Hypemotians ; and I laugh when I see that, 

at ibe Earth are though many before this have drawn maps of 

drawn absurdly ^h^ Earth, yet no one has set the matter forth 

^ """^ ■ in an intelligent way ; seeing that they draw 

Ocean flowing round the Earth, which is circular exactly as 

if drawn with compasses, and they make Asia eq_ual in si^e 

to Europe. In a few words I shall declare the size of each 

division and of what nature it is as rega.rds outiine. 

37. The Persians inhabit Asia ■** extending to the Southern 
Sea, which Is called the Erythraian; and above these towards 
The true descrip- the North Wjnd dwell the Medes, and above 
lion of ihe Earth the Mcdcs the Saspeinans, and above the 
and its divisions, gaspeirians the Colchians, extending to the 
Northern Sea, into which the river Phasis runs. These 
four nations inhabit from sea to sea. 38. From them West- 
wards two peninsulas^ stretch out from Asia into the sea, 
and these I will describe. The first peninsula on the one of 
its sides, that Is the Northern, stretches along beginning from 
the Phasis and extending to the sea, going along the Pontus 
and the- Hellespont as far as Sigeion in the land of Troy ; and 
on the Southern side the same peninsula stretches from the 
Myriandrian gulf, which lies near Phenicia, in the direc- 
tion of the sea as far as the headlarvd THopion ; and in 
this peninsula dwell thirty races of men. S9. This then is 
one of the peninsulas, and the other beginning from the land 
of tbe Persians stretches along to the Erythraian Sea, in- 
cluding Persia and next after it Assyria, and Arabia after 
Assyria: and this ends, or rather is commonly supposed to 
end,'"^ at the Arabian gulf, into which Dareios conducted a 
channel from the Nile. Now in the line stretchinff to Phenicia 
from the land of the Persians the country is broad and the 
space abundant, but after Phenicia this peninsula goes by the 
shore of our Sea along Palestine, Syria, and Egypt, where it 
ends ; and in it there are three nations only. 40. These are 
the parts of Asia which tend towards the West from the 
Persian land ; but as to those which lie beyond the Persians 
and Medes and Saspeirians and Colchians towards the East 
and the sunrising, on one side the Erythraian Sea runs along 
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by th?m, and on the North both the Caspian Sea and the 
river Araxes, which flows towards the rising sun : and Asia is 
inhabited as far as the Indian land ; but from this onwards 
towards the East it becomes desert, nor can any one say 
what manner of land it is. 

41. Stich and so large is Asia : and Libya is included in 
the second peninsula ; for after Egypt Libya succeeds St once. 
Now about Egypt this peninsula is narrow, for from our Sea 
to the Erythraian Sea is a distance there of ten myriads of 
fathoms," which would amount to a thousand furlongs; but 
after this narrow part, the portion of the peninsula which IS 
called Libya is, as it chances, extremely broad. 

42. I wonder then at those who have parted off and 
divided the world into Libya, Asia, and Europe, since the 
difference between these is not small ; for in length Europe 
extends along by both, while in breadth it is clear to me that it 
is beyond Comparison larger ;*^ for Libya furnishes proofs about 
itself that it is surrounded by sea, except so mucb of it as 
borders «pon Asia ; &nd this fact was shown by Necos king 
of the Egyptians first of all those about whom we have 
knowledge. He when he had ceased digging the channel^ 
which goes through from the Nile to the Arabian gulf, sent 
Phenicians with ships, bidding them sail and come back 
through the Pillars of Heracles to the Northern Sea and so 
to Egypt. [The Phenicians therefore set forth from the Ery- 
thraian Sea and sailed through the Southern Sea ; and when 

• autumn came, they would put to shore a.nd sow the land, 

^ wherever in Libya they might happen to be as they sailed, 

^^and then they waited for the harvest: and having reaped 

the corn they would sail on, so that after two years had 

elapsed, in the third year they turned Jhrough the Pillars of 

■ Heracles and arrived again in Egypt.J And they reported 
a thing which I cannot beheve, but another man may, 
namely that in sailing r»und Libya they had the sun on their 
right hand. 43. Thus was this country first known to be 

twhat it is, and after this it is the Carthaginians who make 
report of it ; for as to Sataspes the son of Teaspis the Achai- 
menid, he did not sail round Libya, though he was sent for 
^this veiy purpose, but was struck with fear by the length of 
2 voyage and the desolate nature of the land, and so re- 
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turned back and did not accomplish the taek which his 
mother bid upon him. b'or this man had outraged a daughter 
of Zopyroa tht sou of Megabyzos, a virgin ; and then when he 
was about to be impaJed by order of king Xerxes for this 
offencej the motiier o f Sataspegt who was" i aister of Dareios, 
entreated for his life, saying tEat she would herself lay upon 
him a greater penalty than Xerxes; for he should be com- 
pelled (she sajd) to sail round Libya, until in sailing round 
it he came to the Arabian gulf So then Xetxes having agreed 
upon these terms, Sataspes went to Egypt, and obtaining a 
ship and sailors from the Egyptians, he sailed to the Pillars 
of Heracles ; and having sailed through them and turned 
the point of Libya which is called the promontory of 
i^oejs, Jie sailed on towards the South. Then after he had 
passeoover much sea in many months, as there was needed 
ever more and more voyaging, he tunned about and sailed 
back again to Egypt ; and having come from thence into the 
presence of king Xerxes, he reported saying that at the furthest 
point which he reached he was sailing by dwarfish people, who 
used clothing made from the palm-tree, and. who, whenever they 
came to land with their ship, left their towns and Red away to 
the mountains: and they, he said, did no injury when tliey 
entered into the towns, hut took food**' from them only. And 
the cause, he said, why he had not completely sailed rotind 
Libya was that the ship could not advance any further but 
stuck fast, Xerxes however did not believe that he was 
speaking the truth, and since he had not 7>erformed the ap- 
poimed task, he impaled him, inflicting upon him the penalty 
pronounced before. A eunuch belonging to this Sataspes ran 
away to Saraos as soon as he heard that his master was dead, 
carrying with hira large sums of money ; and of this a man of 
Samos took possession, whose name I know, but I pur|H)sely 
pass it over without mention. 

44. Of Asia the greater part was explored by Dareios, who 
desiring to know of the river Indus, which is a second river 
producing crocodiles of ail the rivers in the world, — to know, 
I say, of this river where it runs out into the sea, sent 
with ships, besides others whom he trusted to speak the 
truth, 5kylax also, a man of Caryanda. The^e starting from 
the city of Caspatyros and the land of Pactyikc, sailed down 



the river towards the East and the sunrising to the sea i 
and then sailing over the sea Westwards they came in the 
thirtieth month to that place from whence the king of the 
Egyptians had sent out the Phenicians of whom I spoke be- 

I fore, to sail round Libya. After these had made their voyage 
round tlie coast, Dareios both subdued the Indians and made 
use of this sea. Thus Asia also, excepting the parts of it:„^ 
which are towards the rising sun, has been found to be similar ^ f 
to Libya. 45. As to Europe however, it is clearly not known ■ 
by any, either as regards the parts which are towards the rising 
aun or those towards the North, whether it be suirounded by 
sea : but in length it is known to stretch along by both the 
other divisions. And I am not able to understand for 
what reason it is that to the Earth, which is one, three 
different names are given derived from wgpietVJind why there 
were set as boundaries to divide it die river Nile of Egypt 
and the Phasis in Colchis (or as some say the Maiotian river 
Tanais and the Kimmerian ferry) ; nor can 1 learn who those 
persons were who made the boundaries, or for what reason they 
gave the names. Libya indeed is said by most of the Hellenes to 
have its name from Libya a woman of the country, and Asia 

-"firon- the wife of Protnetlieus : but this last name is claimed 
by the Lydians, who say that Asia has been called after Asias^. 
the son of Cotys the son of Manes, and not from Asia thcwiTe 
of Prometheus ; and from him too they say the Asian tribe in 
Sardis has its name. As to Eiirope however, it is neither known 
by any man whether it is surrounded by sea, nor does it ap- 
pear whence it got this name or who he was who gave it, 
unless we shall say that the land received its i^ame from 
Europa the Tyrian ; and if so, it would appear that before this 
it was nameless like the rest. She however evidently belongs 
to Asia and did not come to this land which is now called by 
the Hellenes Europe, but only from Phenicia to Crete, and 
from Crete to Lykia. Let this suffice now which has been 
said about these matters ; for we will adopt those which ate 
commohly accepted of the accounts. 

4e(^Now the region of the Euxin^ tipon which Dareios 
was preparing to march has, apart from the xScythian race, the 
most ignorant nations within it of all lands Afor we can neither 
put forward any nation of those who dwetf within the region 
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of Pontus as eminent in ability, nor do ive know of any mah 
of learning^ having arisen there, apart from the Scythian 
_., _ , . nation and Anacharsis. By the Scythian race 

The Scyttiians, . . ,.,.,-' . ' , 

that they are baid 01^ thing whicn IS the most important of 

tp assail, t«jU] (or all human things has been found out moie 
bihtrf teasocis, cleverly than by any other men of whom we 
know; but in other respects I have no great admiraticm for 
them : and that mo&t important thing which they have dis- 
covered is such that none can escape again 'who has conic to 
attack them, and if ihey do not desire to be found, it is rot 
possible to catch them ; for they who have neither cities 
founded nor walls built, but all carry their houses with them 
and are mounted archers, living not by the plough but by 
Vattle, and whose dwellings are upon cars, these assuredly ate 
and Ijccause of invincible and impossible to approach, 47. This 
ihcEreai rivers they have found out, seeing that iheir land is 
in their laiiJ, suitable to it and at the same time the rivers 
■f^ ^aje their allies : for first this land is plain land and is grassy 
i^ ^^arld well watered, and then there are rivers flowing through it 
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not muchflesSyin number than the channels in Egypt. Of 

these as many as are noteworthy and also can 

^th^'riv^r ^^ navigated from the sea, I will name : there 
is Ister with five mouths, and after this Tyras, 
Hypanis, Borysthenes, Panti capes, Hypakyris, Gerros and 
Tana'is. These flow as I shall now describe. 

48. The Ister, which is the greatest of all the rivers which we 

know, flows always with equal volume in summer and winter 

^ alike. It is the first towards the West of all the 

^ r^er'lste^^ '''^ Scythian rivers, and it has become the greatest 

^-^ of all rivers because other rivers flow into it. 

And these are they which make it great ;'" — five in number are 

those*' which flow through the Scythian land, namely that 

which the Scythians call Porata and the Hellenes Pyretos, and 

besides this, Tiaiantos and Araros and Naparis and Oidessos. 

The first-mentioned of these is a great river lying towards the 

East, and there it joins waters with the Ister, the second 

Tiarantos is more to the West and smaller, and the Araros 

and Naparis and Ordessos flow into the Ister going between 

these two. 49. These are the native Scythian rivers which 

join to swell its stream, while from the Agathyrsians flows the 
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Maris and joins the later, and from the summits of Haimos 
flow three other great rivers towards the North Wind and fall 
into it, namely Atlas and Auras and Tibisis. Through Thrace 
and the Thracian Crobyiians flow the rivers Alhrys and Noes 
and Artanes, running into the Ister; and from the Paionians. 
and Mount Rhodope the river Kios,*^ cutting through Haimos 
in the midst, runs into it also. From the lllyrians the rivtr 
Angros flows Northwards and runs out into the Tribaihan 
plain and into the river Brongos, and the Brongos flows into the 
Ister ; thus the Ister receives both these, being great rivers. 
From the region which is ab^veP the Ombricans, the river I I 
Caipis and another river, the Alpft, flow also towards the H*'**- 
North Wind and run into itf'loFthe Tster flows in fact through 
the wholo of Europe, beginning in the land of the Keltoi, who 
after the Kynesians dwell furthest towards the sun-setting of 
all the peoples of Europe ; and thus flowing through all 
Europe it falls into the sea by the side of Scythia. 50. So 
then it is because these which have been named and many 
others join their waters together, that Ister becomes the greatest 
of rivers ; since if we compare the single streams, the Nile is 
superior in volume of water ; for into this no river or spring 
Rows, to contribute to its volume. And the Ister flows at an 
equal level always both in summer and in winter for some such 
cause as this, as I suppose : — in winter it is of the natural 
size, or becomes only a little larger than its nature, seeing that 
this land receives very little rain in winter, hut constantly has 
snow j whereas in summer the snow which fell m the winter, in 
quantity abundant, melts and runs from all parts into the Ister. 
This snow of which I speak, running into the river helps to 
swell its volume, and with it also many and violent showers of 
rain, for it rains during the summer: and thus the waters 
which mingle with the Ister are more copious in summer than 
they are in winter Ijy about as much as the water which the Sun 
draws to himself in summer exceeds that which he draws in 
winter ; and by the setting of these things against one another 

t there is produced a balance ; so that the river is seen to be 
of equal volume always, 
61. One, I say, of the rivers which the Scythians have is the 
Ister i and after it the Tyras, which starts from the North and 
begins its course from a large lake which is the boundary 
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between the land of. the Seythians andThjrt-'&f the JJeuror, 

_ At its mouth are settled those I- fenep es-who 

are called Tjialaj^ B2, The third river is 

the Hypanls, which starts from Scythia and flows from 3 

„ great lake round which feed t^hite wild horses j 

and this lake is rightly called "Mother of 
Hypanis." From this then the river Hypanis takes its fise 
%r~and for a distance of five days' sail it flows shallow and with 
sweet Water still ; *9 but from this point on towards the sea for 
ibcr days' sail it is very bitter, for there flows into it the water 
of a bitter spring, which is so exceedingly bitter that, small as it 
is, it changes the water of the Hypanis by mingling with it, 
though that is a. river to which few are equal in greatness, 
This spring is on the border between the lands of the 
agricultural Scythians and of the Alazonians, and the name of the 
spring and of the place from which it flows is in Scythian 
Eiompaios, and in the Hellenic tongue Hierai Hodoi.^ Now 
the Tyras and the Hypanis approach one another in their 
windings in the land of the Alazonians, but aftei this each 
turns off and widens the space between them as they flow, 

53. Fourth is the river Borysthenes, which is both the 
largest of these after the Ister, and also in our opinion the most 
.J^_ . serviceable not only of the Scythian rivers but 

"^ , also of all the mcers _of Jiie.worla besides, except- 

ing only the Nile of' Egypt, for to this it is not possible to com- 
pare any other river : of the rest however the Borysthenes is the 
most serviceable, seeing that it provides both pastures which are 
the fairest and the richest for cattle, and fish which are better 
by far and more numerous than those of any other river, and 
also it is the sweetest water to drink and flows with clear 
stream, though others beside it are turbid, and along Its banks 
crops are produced better than elsewhere, while in parts 
where it is not sown, grass grows deeper. Moreover at its 
mouth salt forms of itself in abundance, and it produces 
also hiig^ fish without spines, whith they call antamioi., to be 
used for salting, and many other things also worthy of wonder. 
Now as far up as the region of the Gerrians,^' to which it is a 
voyage of forty ^^ days, the Borysthenes is Icnown as flowing 
from the North Wind ; but abovC this none can tell through 
what nations it flows r it is certain however that it runs through 
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desert^ to the land of the agricultural Scythians: for these 
Scythians dwell along its banks for a distance of ten days' sail. 
Of this river alone and of the Nile I cannot tell where the 
sources are, nor, I thiak, can any of the Hellenes. When 
the Borysthenes comes near the sea. in its course, the Hypanis 
mingles with it, mnning out into the same marsh ;*^ and the 
space between these two rivers, which is as it were a beak of 
land,'^ is called th^ point of Hippole^, atid in it is placed a 
temple of the Mother/^ and opposite the temple upon the 
river HjTJanis are settled the Eorsytheiiites. 

64. This is that which has to do with these rivers ; and 
after these there is a fifth Hver besides, called Panticapes. 
This also flows ^'' both from the North and from 
a lake, and in the space between this river 
and the Borysthenes dwell the agricultural Scythians: it runs 
out into the region of HyUia, and having passed by this 
it mingles with the Borysthenes. 55. Sixth 
comes the river Hypakyris, which starts from 
a lake, and flowing through the midst of the nomad Scythians 
runs out into the sea by the city of Carkinitis, skirting on its 
ri^ibt bank the region of Hylaia and the so-called racecourse 
of Achill<:s. &9. Seventh is the GerrOS, which 
parts off from the Borysthenes near about that 
part of the country where the Borysthenes ceases to be 
known, — it parts o(^ I say, in this region and has the same 
name which this region itself has, namely Gerros ; and as it 
flows to the sea it borders the country of the nomad and that 
of the Royal Scythians, and runs out into the Hypakyris, 
67. The eighth is the river Tanais, which starts 
in its flow at first from a large lake, and runs out 
into a still larger lake called Maiotis, which is the boundary 
between the Royal Scythians and the Sauromatai. Into this 
Tanais /alls another river, whose name is Hyrgis. 

68. So many are the rivers of tiote with which the 
Scythians are provided: and for cattle the grass which comes 
up in the land of Scythia is the most productive of bile of any 
grass which we know ; and that this is so you may judge when 
you open the bodies of the cattle, 

59. Thus abundant supply have they of that which is most 
, important ; and as for the rest their customs are as follows. 
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The gods whom tliey propitiate by worship are these only; — 
Hestia most of all, then Zeus and the Earth, supposing that 

Earth is the wife of Zeus, .ind after these 
S'^sSlhi^s"^ Apollo, and Aphrodite Urania, and Heracles, 

and Ares. Of these all the Scythiana have the 
worship established, and the so-called Royal Scythians sacrifice 
also to Poseidon. Now Hestia is called in Scythia.ti Tabiti, 
and Zeus, belog most rightly named in my opinion, is called 
Papaios, and Earth Api,^^ and Apollo Oitosyros,'* and Aphro- 
dite Urania is called Arg;impasa,*'' and Poseidon Thagima- 
sidas.™ It is not their custom however to make images, aEtars 
or temples to any except Ares, but to him it is their custom 
to make them, 

60. They have all the same manner of sacrifice established 
for all their religious rites equally, and it is thus performed : — 
tlie victim itself stands with its fore-feet tied, and the sacrificing 
priest stands behind the victim, and by pulling the end of the 
cord he throws the beast down ; and as the victim falls, he calls 
upon the god to whom he is sacrificing, and then at once 
throws a noose round its neck, and putting a small stick into it 
he turns it round and so strangles the animal, without either 
lighting a fire or making any first offering from the victim or 
pouring any libation over it; and wh^n he has Strangled it 
and flayed off the skin, he proceeds to boil it. 61. Now as 
the land of Scythia is exceedingly ill wooded, this contrivance 
has been invented for the boiling of the flesh : — having flayed 
the victims, they strip the flesh off the bones and then put 
it into caldrons. If they happen to have any, of native make, 
which very much resemble Lesbian mixing-bowls except that 
they are much larger,— into these they put the flesh and boil it 
by lighting under it the bones of the victim : if however they 
have not at band the caldron, they put all the flesh into 
the stomachs of the victims and adding water they hghc 
the bones under them ; and these blaze up beautifully, and 
the stomachs easily hold the flesh when it has been stripped 
off the bones : thus an ox is made to boil itself, and the 
other kinds of victims each boil themselves also. Then when 
the flesh is boiled, the sacrificer takes a first offering of the 
flesh and of the vital orgnns and casts it in front of him. And 
they sacrifice various kinds of cattle, but especially horses. 
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82. To the others of the gods they sacrifice thus and 
tnese kinds of beasts, but to Ares as follows : — In each dis- 
trict of the several governmenCs ^^ they have a temple of Ares 
set up in this way : — -bundles of brushwood are heaped up for 
about three furlongs*^ in length and in breadth, but less in 
height; and on the top of this there is a level square made, 
and three of the sides rise sheer but by the remaining one side 
the pile may be ascended. Every year they pile on a hundred 
and fifty waggon-loads of brushwood, for it is conslnnlly settling 
dovm by reason of the weather.^ Upon this pile of which I 
speak ench people has an ancient iron sword"* set up, and 
this is the sacred symbol*^ of Ares. To this sword they bring 
yearly offerings of cattle and of horses ; Jind they have the 
following sacrifice in addition, beyond what they Tuake to the 
other gods, that is to say, of all the enemies whom they take 
captive in war they sacrifice one man in every hundred, not 
in the same manner as they sacrifice cattle, but in a different 
manner: for they first pour wine over their heads, and after that 
they cut the throats of the men, so that the blood runs into a 
bowl ; and then they carry this up to the top of the pile of 
brushwood and pour the blood over the sword. I'his, 1 say, 
they carry up ; and meanwhile below by the side of the temple 
they are doing thus : — they cut off all the right arms of the 
slaughtered men with the hands and throw them up into the air, 
and then when they have finished oiTering the other victims, they 
go away; and the arm lies wheresoever it has chanced to fall, 
and the corpse apart from it. 63. Such are the sacrifices 
which are established among them; but of swine these make 
no use^ nor indeed are they wont to keep them at all in their 
land. 

64. That which relates to war is thus ordered with them : 
— When a Scythian has slain his first man, he drinks some of his 
blood : and of all those whom he slays in the 
battle he bear.'i the heads to the king ; for if he 
has brought a head he shares in the spoil which 
they have taken, but otherwise not. And he takes off the skin 
of the head by cutting it round about the ears and then Caking 
hold of the scalp and shaking it off"; afterwards he scrapes off 
the flesh wUh the rib of an ox, and works the skin about with 
his hands ; and when he iias thus tempered it, he keeps it as a 
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napkin to wipe the hands upon, and hangs it from the bridle 

of the horse on which he himself rides, and lakes pride in 

it; for whosoever has the greatest number of skins to wipe 

the hands upon, he is judged to \^ the bravest man. Many 

also make cloaks to wear of the skins stripped off, sewing them 

together like shepherds' coats of skins j^ and many take the 

skin together with the finger-nails off the right hands of their 

enemies when they are dead, and make them into covers for 

their quivers : now human skin it seems is both thick and glossy 

in appearance, more brilliantly white than almost any othei 

skin. Many also take the skins off the whole bodies of men 

and stretch them on pieces of wood and carry them about oo 

their horses. 65. Such are their established customs about these 

things ; and to th£ skulls themselves, not of aX\ but of their 

greatest enemies, they do thus \ — tfie man saws off all below 

the e)'ebrows and clears out the inside ; and if he is a poor man 

he only stretches ox-hide round it and then makes use of it; 

but if he be rich, besides stretching the ox-hide he gilds it over 

within, and makes use of it as % drinkihg-cup. They do this 

also if any of their own family have been at variance with 

them and the man gels the better of his adversary in trial 

before the king; and when strangers come to him whom 

he highly esteems, he sets these skulls before themf and adds 

the comment that they being of his own family had made 

war against him, and that he had got the better of them ; and 

this they held to be a proof of manly virtue. 66. Once eveiy 

year each ruler of a district mixes in his own district a how! 

of wine, from which those of the Scythians drink by whom 

enemies have been slain; but those by whom this has not 

been done do not taste of this wine, but sit apart dishonoured i 

and this is the greatest of alS disgraces among them : but 

those of them who have slain a very great ntltnber of Inen, 

drink with two cups together at the same time. 

67. Diviners there are many among the Scythians, and 

they divine with a number of willow rods in the fallowing 

...... .. manner: — they bring laree bundles of rods, 

T1i«ir divntations. ,..,-,,, , , J 

and havmg laid them on the ground they unTolI 

them, and setting each rod by itself apart they prophesy ; 

and while speaking thus, they roll the rods together again. 

and after that they place them in order a second time one by 
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one.^^ Thfs manner of divination they have from theirfathers : 
but the Enarees or "man-w&nit!ii"*^ say that Aphrodite gave 
them the gift of divinaHnn, and they divine accordingly wilh 
the baric of the linden-tree. Having divided the linden-bark 
into three strips, the man twists them together in his fingers 
and untwists them again, and as he does this he utters the 
oracle. 68. When the king of the Scythians is sick, he sends 
for three af the diviners, namely those who are most in repute, 
who divine in the manner which has been said : and these 
say for the most pan something like this, namely that so aad 
so has sworn falsely by the hearth of the king, and they name 
one of the citizens, whosoever it may happen to he : now 
it is the prevailing custom of the Scythians to swear by 
the hearth of the king at the times when they desire to swear 
the most solemn oath. He then who they say has sworn 
falsely, is brought forthwith held fast on both sides ; and when 
he has come the diviners charge him with this, that he is shown 
by their divination to have sworn falsely by the hearth of the 
king, and that for this reason the king is suffering pain : and he 
denies and says that he did not swear falsely, and complains 
indignantly : and when he denies it, the king sends for other 
diviners twice as many in number, and if these also by look- 
ing into their divination pronounce him guilty of having sworn 
falsely, at once they cut off the man's head, and the diviners 
who came first part his goods among them by lot ; but if the 
diviners who came in afterwards acquit him, other diviners 
come in, and again others after them. If then the greater 
number acquit the man, the sentence is that the first diviners 
shall themselves be put to death. 6&. They put them to 
death accordingly in the following manner :— first they fill a 
waggon with brushwood and yoke oxen to it; then having 
bound the feet of the diviners and tied their hands behind 
them and stopped their mouths with gags, they fasten them 
down in the middle of the brushwood, and having set fire to it 
they scare the oxen and let them go : and often the oxen are 
burnt to death together with the diviners, and often they escape 
after being scorched, when the pole to which they are fastened 
has been burnt : and they burn the diviners in the manner 
described for other causes also, calling them false prophets. 
Now when the king puts any to death, he does not leave alive 
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their sons either, but lie puts to death all the males^hot doijig 
f.^ ~ any hurt lo the females. 70. In the faJlowllig 
tliiiniicr the Scythians make aatbs to whoni.sc>- 
ever they make them : — they ^xjur wine into a great eartheii- 
wate cup and mingle with it blood of those who are talcing the 
oath to one another, either making a prick with an awl or 
cutting with 4 dagger a, little way into their body, and then 
they dip into the cup a sword" and arrows and a battle-ase 
and a javeKn ; and having done this, they invoke niany curses 
on the breaker of the oath, and afterwards they drink it off, 
both they who are making the oath and the most honourable 
of their company, 

71. The burial-place of the kings is in-the land.of ihe, 
Gerrians, the place up to which the Borysthenes is navigable. 
In this place, when their king has died, they 
make a large square excavation in the earth j 
and when they have made this ready, they take up 
the corpse (the body being covered over with wax and the belly 
ripped up and cleansed, and then sewn together again, after it 
has been filled with k;;peros^ cut up and spices and parsley-seed 
and anise), and they convey it in a waggon, to another nation. 
Then those who receive the corpse thus conveyed to them do 
the same as the Royal Scythians, that is they cut off a part of 
their ear and shave their hair round about and cut themselves 
all Over the arms and tear their forehead and nose and pass 
arrows through their left hand. Thence they convey in the 
' waggon the corpse of the king to another of the nations over 
whom they rule ; and they to whom they came before accom- 
pany them ; and when they have gone round to all conveying 
the corpse, then they are in the land of the Gerrians, who have 
their settlements furthest away of all the nations over whom 
they rule, and they have reached the spot where the burial- 
place is. After that, haying placed the corpse in the tomb 
upon a bed of leaves, they stick spears along on this side and 
that of the corpse and stretch pieces of wood over them, and 
then they cover the place in with matting. Then they strangle 
and bury in the remaining space of the tomb one of the king's 
mistresses, his cup-bearer, his cook, his Tiorse -keeper, his 
attendant, and his bearer of messages, and also horses, and a 
first portion of all things else, and cups of gold ; for silver they 
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do not use at a.11, nor yet bronze.'" Having thus done they all 
join together to pile up a great mound, vying with one another 
and zealously endeavouring to make it as Large as possible. 
72. Afterwards, when the yea.r comes round again, they do as 
follows : — they take the most capable of the remaining servanls, 
— and these are native Scythians, for tliose serve him whom 
the king himself commands to do so, and his servants are not 
bought for money, ^of the&e attendmls then they strangle fifty 
and also fifty of the finest horges; and when they have taken out 
their bowels and cleansed the belly, they fill it with chafF and 
sew it together again. Then they set the half of a wheel upon 
two stakes with the hollow side upwards, and the other half 
of the wheel upon other two stakes, and in this manner they 
fix a number of these; and after this they run thick stakes 
through the length of the horses as far as the necks, and they 
mount them upon the wheels ; and the front pieces of wheel 
support the shoulders of the horses, while those behind bear 
up their bellies, going by ihe side of the thighs ; and both front 
and hind legs hang in the air. On the horses they put bridles 
and bits, and stretch the bridles tight in front of them and 
then tie them up to pegs : and of the fifty young men who 
have been strangled they mount each one upon his horse, 
having first'^ run a straight stake through each body along by 
the spine up to the neck ; and a part of this stake projects 
below, which they fasten in a socket made in the other stake 
that nms through the horse. Having set horsemen such as 
I have described in a circle round the tomb, they then ride 
away, 73. Thus they bury their kings; but as for the other 
Scythians, when they die their nearest relations 
carry them round laid in waggons to their ^^^gH^,"* 
friends in succession; and of them each one and purificaiion 
when he receives the body entertains those who ^fter ijurial wiih 
accompany it, and before the corpse they serve ™g'?'^" ^'"^' 
up of all things about the same quantity as 
before the others. Thus private persons are carried about for 
forty days, and then Chey are buried : and after burying thi^m 
the Scythians cleanse themselves in the following way : — they 
soap their beads and wash them well, and then, for thdr body, 
they set up three stakes leaning towards one another and 
-About them they stretch woollen felt coverings, and when they 
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have closed them as much as possible they throw stones 
heated red-hot into a basin placed in the middle of the stakes 
and the felt coverings. 74. Now they have hemp growing in 
their Ifitid, which is very like flasi except tn thickness and in 
heiglit, for in these respects the hemp is much superior. This 
grows both of itself and with cultivation j and of it the 
Thracians even make garments, which are very hke those made 
of flaxen thread, so that he who was not specially conversant 
with it would not be able to <Iecide whether the garments 
were of flax or of hemp ; and he who had not before Seen StulT 
woven of hemp would suppose that the garment was made of 
fiax, 7&. The Scythians then take the seed of this hemp and 
creep under the felt coverings, and then they throw the seed 
upon the stones which have been heated red-hot : and it burPS 
like incense and produces a vapour so thick that no vapour- 
bath in Htllas would surpass it ; and the Scythians being 
delighted with the vapour-bath howl like wolves.'^ This is to 
theni instead of washing, for in fact they do not wash theii 
bodies at^ all in water. Their women however pound with a 
How ihei^r rough Stone the wood of the cypress and 
wtmiencltanse cedar and frankincense tree, pouring in water 
with it, and then with this pounded sttifT, 
which is thick, they plaster over all their body 
and also their face ; and not only does a sweet smell ittach 
to them by reason of this, but also when they take oiT the 
plaster on the next day, their skin is cleati and shining. 

76. This nation also ''is very averse to adopting strange 
customs, rejecting even those of other tribes among them- 
Th t th selves,"'' but especially those of the Hellenes, as 

Scythians abiwr the liistory of AnachpTsis and aiso afterwards of 
foreign usagts, Skyles proved.'* For as to Anacharsis first, 
when he was returning to the abodes of the 
Scythians, after having visited many lands'* 
and displayed in tlieni much wisdom, as be 
sailed through the Hellespont he put in to 
Kyzicos : and since he found the people of 
KyzLcos celebrating a festival very magniiicently in honour of 
the Mother of the gods, Anacharsis vowed to the Mother 
that if he should return safe and sound to his own land, he 
would both sacrifice to her with the same rites as he saw the 
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men of Kyzicos do, and also hold a night festivai. So when 
he came to Scytliia he went down into the Tcgion called 
Hylaia (this is along by the side of the racecourse of 
Achilles and is qaite full, as it happens, of trees of all kindii), 
— iniQ this, I say, Anacharsis went down, and proceeded to 
perform all the ceremonies of Ehe festival In honour of the 
goddess, with a kettle-drum and with images hung about him- 
self And one of the Scythians perceived him doing this and 
declared it to Saulios the king ; and tiie king came himself 
also, and when he saw Anacharsis doing this, he shot him with 
an arrow and killed him. Accordingly at the present time if 
one asks about Anacharsis, the Scythians say that they do not 
know him, and for this reason, because he went out of his own 
country to Hellas and adopted foreign customs. And as I 
heard from Tymnes the steward''' of Ariapeithes, he was the 
uncle on the father's side of Idanthyrsos king of the Scythians, 
and the son of Gnuros, the son of Lycos, the son of Sparga- 
X>eithes. If then Anarcharsis was of this house, let him know 
that he died by the hand of his brother, for Idanthyrsos was 
the son of Sauliosj and Saulios was he who killed Anacharsis. 
77. However I have heard also another story, told by the 
Peloponnesians, that Anacharsis was sent out by the king 
of the Scythians, and so made himself a disciple of Hellas ; 
and that when he returned back he said to him that had sent 
him forth, that the Hellenes were all busied about every kind of 
cleverness except the Lacedemonians; but these alone knew 
how to exchange speech. aep.s^lj\Jl'his story however has- 
been invented''*' without any ground by the Hellenes them- 
selves ; and however that may be, the man was slain in the 
way that was related above. 

78. This man then fared thus hadly by reason of foreign 
customs and communication with Hellenes; and very many 
years afterwards Styles the son of Ariapeithes 
sufftred nearly the same fate as he. Tor 
Ariapeithes the king of the Scythians with other sons had 
Skyles born to him : and he was born of a woman who was of 
Istria, and certainly not a native of Scythia ; and this mother 
taught him the language and letters of Hdlaa. Afterwards 
in course of time Ariapeithes was brought to his end by 
;achery at the bands of Spargapeithes the king of the 
vol. I V 
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Agathyrsians, and Skyles succeeded to the kingdom ; and he 
took not only that but also the wife of his father, whose name 
was Opoia : this Opoia was a native Scythian and from her 
was born Oricos to Ariapeithes. Now when Skyles w-asking 
of the Scythians, he was by no means satisfied wjth tlT^S^tEian 
manner of life, but was much more inclined towards Hellenic 
ways because of the training with which he had been brougbi 
up^ and he used to do somewhat as follows : — When he came 
with the Scythians in arms to the city of the Borysthenites 
(now these Borysthenites say that they are of Miletos), — when 
Skyles came to these, he would leave his band in the suburbs 
of the city and go himself within the walls and elose the gates. 
After that he would lay aside his Scythian equipments and take 
Hellenic garments, and wearing them he would go about in 
the market-place with no guards or any other man accom- 
panying him (and they watched the gates meanwhile, that 
none of the Scythians might see him wearing this dress) : and 
while in other respects too he adopted Hellenic manners of life, 
he used also to perform worship to the gods according to the 
customs of the Hellenes. Then having stayed a month or 
more than that, he would put on the Scythian dress and 
depart. This he did many times, and he both built for him- 
self a house in Borysthenes and also took to it a woman of the 
place as his wife. 79. Since however it was fated that evil 
should happen to him, it happened by an occasion of this 
kind :-^ he formed a desire to be initiated in the rites of 
Bacchus-Dionysos, and as he was just about to receive'^ the 
initiation, there happened a very great portent. He had in 
the city of the Borysthenites a house of great siee and built 
"■with large expense, of which also I made mention a little 
»"'■' before this, and round it were placed sphinxes and griffins 
of white stone: on this house Zeus^"" caused a bolt to fall; 
and the houje was altogether burnt down, but Skyles none 

LLhe less foe this completed his initiation. Now the Scythians 
make the rites of Bacchus a reproach against the Hellenes, 
for they say that it is not fitting to invent a god like this, who 
impels men to frenzy. So when Skyles had been initiated in 
the rites of Bacchus, one of the Borysthenites went off ^ to the 
Scythians and said : " Whereas ye laugh at us, O Scythians, 
because we perform the rite of Bacchus and because the god 
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seizes us, now this divinity has seieed also your king ; and ht 
is tioth joining in the rite of Bacchus and maddened by the 
influence of tlie god. And if ye disbelieve me, follow and I 
will show you." The chief men of the Scythians followed him, 
and the Eotystfietiite led them secretly into the town and set 
them upon a tower. So when Skyles passed by with the com- 
pany of revellerSj and the Scythians saw him joining in the rite 
of Bacchus, they were exceedingly grieved at it, and they went 
out and declared to the whole band that which they had seen. 
80. After this whenSkyles was riding out again to his own abode, 
the Scythians took bis biother Octamasades for their leader, 
who was a son of the daughter of Teres, and made insurrection 
against Skyles. He then when he perceived that which was 
being done to his hurt and for what reason it was being done, 
fled for refuge to Thrace ; and Octamasades being informed 
of this, proceeded to march upon Thrace. So when he had 
arrived at the river Ister, the Thracians met him; and as they 
were about to engage battle, Sitalkes sent a messenger to 
Octamasades and said : " Why must we make trial of one 
another in fight ? Thou art my sister's son and thou hast in 
thy power my brother. Do thou give him back to me, and 1 
will deliver to thee thy brother Skyles ; and let us not either of 
us set our armies in peril, either thou or I." Thus Sitalkes 
proposed to him by a herald ; for there was with Octamasades 
a brother of Sitalkes, who had gone into exile for fear of him. 
And Octamasades agreed to this, and by giving up his own 
mother's brother to Sitalkes tie received his brother Skyles in 
exchange : and Sitalkes when he received his brother led him 
away as a prisoner, but Octamasades cut off the head of Skyles 
there upon the spoL Thus do the ScytJnans carefully guard 
their own customary observances, and such are the penalties 
which they inflict upon those who acquire foreign customs 
beside their own. 

8J- How many the Scythians are I was not able to ascertain 
precisely, but I heard various reports of the number : for 
reports say both that they are very many in number 
and also that they are few, at least as regards 4^,%°";;;S^';^ 
;true Scythians.^' Thus far however they gave 
I me evidence of my own eyesight : — there is between the river 
Borysthenes and the Hypanis a place called Exampaios, of 
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which also I mado mention somewhat before ihis, saying that 
tHere was in it a spring of bitter water, from which the water 
flows and makes the river Hypanls unfit to drink. In this 
place there is set a bronze bowl, in size at least six times as 
large as the mixing-bowl at the entrance of the Pontus, which 
Pausarias the son of Cleorabrotos dedicated ; and for him who 
has never seen that, I will make the matter clear by saying 
that the bowl in Scythia holds easily six hundred amphors,^ 
and the thickness o^ this Scythian bowl is six fingers. This 
then the natives of the place told me had been made of arrow- 
heads : for their king, they said, whose name was Ariantas, 
wishing to know how many the ScyChians were, ordered all the 
Scychlans to bring one arrow-head, each from his own arrow, 
and whosoever should not bring one, he threatened with death. 
So a great multitude of arrow-heads was brought, and he 
resolved to make of them a memorial and to leave it behind 
him : from these then, they said, he made this bronze bowl 
and dedicated it in this place EKampaios. 82. 

imrCT'"' "^ '^'^^'^ '^ ^^^^' ^ ^^^^ *^°"^ ^^^ number of the 
Scythians. Now this land has no marvellous 
things except that it has rivers which are by far "larger 
and more numerous than those of any other land. One 
thing however shall be mentioned which it has to show, 
and which is worthy of wonder even besides the rivers and the 
greatness of the plain, that is to say, thoy point out a foot- 
print of Heracles in the rock by the bank of the river Tyras, 
which in shape is like the mark of a man's foot but in b'ze is 
two cubits long. This then is such as I have said ; and I will 
go back now to the history which I was about to tell at first 



83. WliiJe Dareios was preparing to go against the Scythians 

and was sending messengers to appoint to some the furnishing 

How Dareios "f a land-army, to others that of ships, and to 

gatliersti tpgtthcr Others the bridging over of the Thracian Bos- 

his (irmy anJ sei phorus, Artabantjs, the-_5ori of Hystaspes and 

forth from iusa. f" , , ,-, . ,,--^ — i -■^" ^ 

brother of Dareios, urged hinTby no means lu 

make the march against the Scythians, telling him how diffi- 
cult the Scythians were to deal with. Since however he did 
not persuade him, though he gave him good counsel, he ceased 
to ur^e; and Dareios, when all his prepar.^tions had Iwen 
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nia.de, began to march his army forth from Susa, 84. Then 
one of the PersiLLns, Oiobasos, ^made request to Dareios that 
as he had three sons and" all were serving in the expedition, 
one might be left behind for him ; and Dareios said that as he 
was a friend a.nd made a reasonable request, he would leave 
behind al! the sons. So Oiobazos was greatly rejoiced, sup- 
posing that his sons had been freed from service, but Dareios 
commanded those who had the charge of such tJiiQES -to put 
to death all the s&ns of Oiobazos. 85. These How he came u 
then were left, having been slain upon the the BasphoniB, 
spot where they were : and Dareios meanwhile ^'^^^^j'J;^^^'"'" 
set forth from Susa and arrived at the place on ^i^aji as of tht; 
the Bosphorus where the bridge of ships had I'onius and 
been made, in the territory of Calchedmi; and Pf^pootis- 
there he embarked in a ship and sailed to the BO-caUed 
Kyanean roclcs, which the Hellenes say formerly moved back- 
wards and forwards ; and taking his seat at the temple^ he 
gazed upon the Pontus, which is a sight well worth seeing. 
Of all seas indeed it is tiie most marvellous in its nature. The 
length of it is eleven thousand one hundred furlongs,*** p.nd the 
breadth, where it is broadest, three thousand three hundred : 
and of this great Sea the mouth is but four furlongs broad, and 
the length of the mouth, that is of the neck of water whicli is 
called Uosphorus, where, as I said, the bridge of ships had been 
made, is not less than a hundred and twenty furlongs. This Bos- 
phorus extends to the Propontis ; and the Propontis, being in 
breadth five hundred furlongs and in length one thousand four 
hundred, has its outlet into the Hellespont, which is but seven 
furlongs broad at the narrowest place, though it is four hundred 
furlongs in length : and the Hellespont runs out into that ex- 
panse of seawhich is called the Egean. 86, These measurements 
I Have made as follows : — a ship completes On an average iti a 

; long day a distance of seventy thousand fathoms, and in a night 
sixty thousand. Now we know that to the river Phasis from the 

'mouth of the Sea (for it is here that the Pontus is longest) is 

[,a voyage of nine days and eight nights, which stnotltits to one 
hundred and eleven myriads^ of fathoms; and these fathoms 
are eleven thousand one hundred furlongs. Then from the 

^land of the Sindians to Theraiskyra on the river Thermodon 
for here is the broadest pai^ of iht Poptus) it is a voyage of 
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three days and two nights, which amounts fo thirty-tliiee 
myriads ^ of fathoms or three thousand three hundred furlongs. 
This PontUS then and also the Bosphorus and the Hellespont 
have been measured by me thus, and their nature is such as 
las been said : and this Pontus also has a laJce which has its 
^outlet into it, which lake is not much less in size than the 
Pontus itself, and it is called Mdotis and "Mother of the 
Pontus." 

S7. Dweios then having gazed Upon the Pontus sailed 
back to the bridge, of which Mandrocles a Samian had been 

chief constructor ; and having gazed upon the 
B^pho^* "^ ""^ Bosphorus also, be set up two pillars ^'^ by it of 

white stone with characters cut upon them, on 
the one Assyrian and on the other Hellenic, being the names 
of all the nations which he was leading with him : and he was 
leading with him all over whom he was ruler. The whole 
number of them without the tia\^l force was reckoned to 
be seventy myriads^^ including cavalry, and ships had been 
gathered together to the number of six hundred. These 
pillars the Byzantians conveyed to their city after the events of 
which I spealt, and used them for the altar of Artemis Orthosia, 
excepting one stone, which was left standing by the side of the 
temple of Dionysos in Byzantion, covered over with Assyrian 
characters. Now the place on the Bosphorus where Dareios 
made his bridge is, as I conclude,^'" midway between Byzan- 
tion and the temple at the mouth of the Pontus. 88. After 
this Dareios being pleased with the floating bridge rewarded 
the chief constructor of it, 31aJld rocle5 the Samjag, with gifts 
tenfold ; ^^ and as an offering from these~M5ndrocles had a 
painting made of figures to present the whole scene of the 
bridge over the Bosphorus and king Dareios sitting in a promi- 
nent seat and his army crossing over ; this he caused to be 
painted and dedicated it as an offering in the temple of Hera, 
with the following inscription : 

" EcJsplionjs Tiaving LTidged over, the straits fish 'abounding, to Hera 
Matiriroclces dedicates this, of his worli to record ; 
A crown on himself he sel, and he lirouglil to ihe ya.miiins glory. 
And for Daraios perfonned everyltiing after W% loind." 

89. This memorial was made of him who constructed 
bridge : and Daieios, after he had rewarded 



structed the J 
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with gifts, passed over into Europe, having first corninanded 
the lonians to sail into the Pontus as far as the river Ister, 
and when they arrived at the Ister, there 
to wait for him, malcing a bridge meanwhile ^"4'^'"°^""' 
over the river ; io\ the chief of his naval 
force were the lonians, the Aiolians andtbe Hellespontiati?. 
So the fleet sailed through "between the Kyancan rocks and 
made 3tra.ight for the Ister j and then they sailed up the 
river a two days' voyage from the sea and proceeded to make 
a bridge across the neck, as it were, of the river, where the 
mouths of the Ister part off. Dareios meanwhile, having 
crossed the Bosphorus on the floaCitig bridge, was advancing 
through Thrace, and when he came to the sources of the river 
Tearos he encamped for three days. 90. Now HowDaretas 
the Tearos is said by those who dwell near it to came 10 ilie river 
be th e best of all rivers, both in other respects 1'^™^' 
which tend to healing and especially for curing diseases of the 
skirt ^ both in men and in horses : and its springs are thirty- 
eight in number, flowing all from the same rock, of which 
some are cold and others warm. The way to them is of equal 
length from the city of Heraion near Perinthos and from 
Apollonia upon the Euxine Seis, that is to say two days' 
journey by each road. This Tearos runs into the river Con- 
tadeados and the Contadesdos into the Agrianes and the 
Agrianes into the Hebios, which flows into the sea by the city 
of Ainos. &1. Dareios then, having come to 
this river and having encamped there, was ^s^ip^n^ "" 
pleased with the river and set up a pillar there 
also, with an inscription as follows ; " The head-springs of the 
river Tearos give the best and fairest water of all rivers ; and 

■ to them came leading an army against the Scythians the best 
andfairesc of all men, Dareios the son of Hystaspes, of the 
Persians and of all the Continent king." These were the 

» words which were there written. 
92. Dareios then set out from thence and came to another 
river whose name is Artescos, which flows through the land of 
the Odrysians. Having come''to this river he hk march from 

I did as follows :— he appointed a place for his that riva: 10 the 
army and bade every man as he passed out by ^^'"■ 
jt place one stone in this appointed plaee : and when the army 
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had performed tliis, then he marched away his army leaving 

Of Lhe Geiai, behind great maunds of these stones. 93. But 
who believe in before lie came to the Ister he conquered first 
IraraoriHliix. t^g Getai, wlio believe in immortality : for the 
Thracians who occupy Salmydessos and are^settled above the 
cities of ApoUonia and Mesatubria, called the Kvrmianai ^ and 
the Nipsaioi, delivered themselves over to Dareios without fight- 
ing; but the Getai, who are the bra^fiSt and the most upri^lil 
in their dealings of all the Thracians, having betaken them- 
selves to obstinacy were forthwith $ubdu^d. 94. And their 
belief in immortality is of this kind, that is to say, they hold 
that they d& not die, but that he who is killed goes to Sal- 
moxis,"' a divinity,"^ whom some of them call Gebeleizis ; aii^ 
at intervals of four years ^ they send one of themselves, whom- 
soever the lot may select, as a messenger to Salmoxis, charging 
him with such requests as they have to make on each occasion ; 
and they send him thus : — certain of them who are appointed 
for this have three javelins, and others meanwhile take hold on 
both sides of bim who is being "icrA to Salmoxis, both by his 
hands and his feet, and first they swing Jiini up, then thrOw him 
into the air so as to fall upon the spear-points : and if when he 
is pierced through he is tilled, they think that the god is favour- 
able to them- but if he is not killed, they find fault with the 
messenger himself, calling him a worthless man, and then 
having found fault with him they send another : and they 
give hiin the charge beforehand, while he is yet alive, ^fhese 
same Thracians also shoot arrows up towards the skywfaen 
thunder and lightning come, and use threats to the god, not 
believing that there exists any other god except their ow^ 
95. This Salmoxis I hear from the Hellenes who dwell about 
the Hellespont and the Pontus, was a man, and he became a 
-slave in Samos, and was in fact a slave of Pythagoras the son 
of Mnesarchos. Then having become free he gained gf«it 
wealth, and afterwards returned to his own land: and as the 
Thracians both live hardly and are rather simple-tninded, this 
Salmoxis, being acquainted with the Ionian way of living and 
with manners more cultivated'^ than the Thracians were used 
to see, since he had associated with Hellenes (and not only that 
but with Pythagoras, not the least able philosopher'^'' of the 
Hellenes), prepared a banqueting -hall,™ where he received aJid 
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feasted the chief men of the tribe and instructed them mean- 
while that neither he himself nor his guests nor their descendants 
in succession after theni would die j but that they would come 
to a place where they would live for ever and have all things 
good. While he was doing that which has been mentioned 
and was saying these things, he was making for himself mean- 
while a chamber under the ground ; and when his chamber was 
iinished, he disappeared from among the Thracians and went 
down into the underground chamber, where he continued to 
live for three years : and they grieved for his loss and mourned 
for him as dead. 'I"hen in the fourth year he appeared Co the 
Thracians, and in this way the things which Salmoxis said 
became credible to them. 96. Thus they say that ho did; 
but as to this matter and the chamber under ground, I neither 
disbelieve it nor do I very strongly believe, but I think that 
this Salmoxis lived many years before Tythagoras. However,, 
whether there ever livtid a man Salmoxis, or whether he is 
simply a native deity of the Getai, let us bid faiewell to him 
now. V^' 

07. These, I say, having such manners as I have said, 
were subdued by the Persians and accompanied the rest of the 
army : and when Dareios and with him the land- xhi' crossing of 
army arrived at the later, then after all had ihe ister, and the 

passed over, Dareios commanded the lonians to adifieeof Coe& son 
; , in 1-1 . of Eriander. 

break up Che rloatmg bridge and lo accompany 

him by land, as well as the rest of the troops whicii were in the 

ships : aTrd"when the lonians were just about to break it up and 

to do that which he commanded, Coiis the son of Entander, 

who was commander of the Mytilonians, said thus to Dareios, 

having first inquired whether he was disposed to listen to an 

opinion from one who desired to declare it ; "O king, seeing 

that thou art about to march upon a land where no cultivated 

ground will be seen nor any inhabited town, do thou therefore 

let this bridge remain where it is, leavin<j to guard it those 

same men who constructed it. 'I'hen, if we find Che Scythians 

and fare as we desire, we have a way of return \ and also even 

if we shall not be able to find them, at least our way of return 

is secured : for that we should be worsted by the Scythians in 

fight I never feared yet, but rather that we might not be able to 

find them, and might suffer some disaster in wandering about. 
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Perhaps some one will sny that iri speaking thus T am speaking 
for my own advantage, in order that I may remain behind; 
but in truth I am bringing forward, O king, the opinion which 
I found best foi thee, and I myself will accompany thee and 
will not be left behind." With this opinion Dareios was very 
greatly pleased and made answer to him in these words : 
"Friend from Lesbos, when I have returned safe to my 
house, be sure that thou appear before me, in order that I 
may requite thee with good deeds for good counsel" 98- 
How the jonians Having thus Said and having tied sixty knots 
vfimainal i*guai"'i in a thong, he called the despots of the lonians 
lie bridge. jQ gpg^Tj ^^^ jij^jjj gjjij 33J^] ^g follows : " Men 

of Ionia, know that 1 have given up the opinion which I for- 
merly declared with regard to the bridge ; and do ye keep this 
thong and do as I shall say ; — so soon as ye shall have seen 
pie go forward against the Scythians, from that time begin, 
and untie a knot on each day: and if within this time I am 
not here, and ye find that the days marked by tbe knots have 
passed by, then sail away to your own lands. Till then, since 
our resolve has thus been changed, guard the floating bridge, 
showing all diligence to keep it safe and to guard it And 
thus acting, ye will do for me a very acceptable service." Thus 
said Dareios and hastened on his march forwards. 



09, Now in front of Scythia in the direction towards the 

sea*' lies Thrace; and where a bay is formed in this land, 

The form and there begins Scythia, into which the Isler flows 



measiireraeni 
of Scylhia. 



out, the mouth of the river being turned towards 
the South-East Wind. Beginning at the Ister 
then I am about to describe the coast land of the true Scythia, 
with regard to measurement. At once from the Ister begins 
this original land of Scythia, and Jt lies towards the midday 
and the South Wind, extending as far as the city called 
Carkinitis. After this the part which lies on the coast of the 
same sea still, a country which is mountainous and runs out in 
the direction of the Pontus, is occupied by the Tauric race, as 
far as the peninsula which is called the "Rugged Chersonese"; 
and this extends to the sea which lies towards the East Wind : 
for two sides of the Scythipti boundaries lie along by the sea, one 
by the sea on the South, and the other by that on the East, just 



as it is with Attica r and in truth the Tauroi occupy a part of 
Scythia which has iuuch resemblance to Attica; it is as if in 
Attica another race and not the Athenians occupied the hill 
region ^ of Sunion, supposing it to project more at the 
point into the sea, that region namely which is cut off by a line 
from Thoricos to Ana.phlystos. Such I say, if we may be 
allowed to compare small things such as this with great, is the 
form of the Tauric land'^ For him however who has not 
sailed along this part of the coast of Attica. I will make it clear 
by another comparison : — it is as if in lapygia another race and 
not the lapygians had cut off for themselves and were holding 
that extremity of the lajid which is bounded, by a. line begin- 
ning at the harbour of Brentesion and running to Taras. And 
in mentioning these two simila-r cases I am suggesting many 
other things also to which the Tauric land has resemblance. 
100. After the Tauric land immediately come Scythians again, 
occupying the parts above the Tauroi and the coasts of the 
Eastern sea, that is to say the parts to the West of the Kim- 
merian Bosphorns and of the Maiotian lake, as far as the river 
Tanais, which runs into the corner of this lake. In the upper parts 
which tend inland Scythia is bounded (as we know)^™ by the 
Agathyrsians first, l>cginning from the Ister, then by the Neuroi, 
afterwards by the Androphagoi, and lastly by the Melanchlainoi. 
iOl. Scythia then being looked upon as a four-sided figure with 
two of its sides bordered by the sea, has its border lines equal to 
one another in each direction, that which tends inland and 
that which runs along by the sea : for from the Ister to the 
Eorysthenes is ten days' journey, and from the Borysthenes to 
the Maiotian lake ten days' more; and the distance inland to 
the Melanchlainoi, who are settled above the Scythians, is a 
journey of twenty days. Now I have reckoned the day's 
journey at two hundred furlongs ; '*^ and by this reckon- 
ing the cross lines of Scythia'"^ would be four thousand 
furlongs in length, and the perpendiculars which tend inland 
would be the same number of furlongs. Such is the size 
, of this land. 



102. The Scythians meanwhile having considered with 
themselves that they were not able to repel the army of 
Dareioa alone by a pitched battle, proceeded to stnd mess- 
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engers lo those who dwelt neat theiti ; and already the 
kings of tliese nations had come togetlier and were taking 
HowiiieScjihians t^^^'n^^I with one another, since so great an 
ipniniMsengirrstoarniy was marching towards them. Now those 
asi hdp orihcjr „ho had come together were the kings of the 

neighbours, and ,^ . , , . ^, • . . i • 

how the kings of Tauroi, Agathyrsians, Neuroi, Androphagoi, 

(hose? nations wtre Mclanchlajnoi, GeloHians, Budinoi and Sau- 
it,tt togetiier. romatai. 103. Of these the Tauroi have the 
following customs ;— they sacrifice to the " Maiden" both ship- 
wrecked persons and also those Hellenes whom 
they can capture by putting out to sea against 
them;'^ and their manner of sacrifice is this: — when 
they have made the first offering from the victim they 
strike his head with a club i and some say that they push the 
body down from the top of the clilT (for it is upon, a cUfT that 
the temple is placed) and set the head up on a stake; but 
others, while agreeing as to the head, say nevertheless that the 
body is not pushed down from the top of the cliff, but buried 
in the earth. This divinity to whom they sacrifice, the Tauroi 
themselves say js Iphigeneia the daughter of Agamemnon. 
Whatsoever enemies they have conquered" they treat in this 
fashion :^-each man cuts off a head and bears it away to 
his house ; thea he impales it on a long stake and sets it up 
above his house raised to a great height, generally above 
the chimney; and they say that these are suspended above as 
guards to preserve the whole house. This people has its 
, livingbypluliderandwar, 104. The AgathyrsianS 
'are tfie most-luxurious of men and. wear gold 
ornaments for the most part : also they iiavu promiscuous 
intercourse with their women, in order that they may be 
brethren to One another and being all ti.;arl,y related m.iy not 
feel envy or malice one against another. In their other cus- 
toms they have come to resemble the Thracians, 106. The 
Neuroi practise the Scythian customs : and one 
generation before the expedition of Daieios it 
so befell them that they were forced to quit their land alto- 
gether by reason of serpents ; for their Is-tid produced seriJeOts 
in vast numbers, and they feli upon them in still larger 
numbers from the desert country above their borders; until at 
last being hard pressed they left their own land and settled 
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among the Eudinor. Tliese inen it would seem are wizards ; 
for it is saidorthem by the Scythiana and by the Hellenes 
who are settled in the Scythian land that once in every year 
each of the Neuroi becomes a wolf for a few days and then 
returns again to his original form. For my part I do not 
believe them when they say tljis, but they say it nevertheless, 
and swear it moreover. lOB./^l'he Androphaeoi™ , , . - 
nave the most savage manners of all human ^ 
beings, and they neither ackjiowledge any rule of right nor 
observe any customary law., They are nomads and wear 
clothing like that of the Scythians, but have a language of their 
own ; and alone of all these nations they are man-eaters. 107. 
T^he Melanchlainoi wear all of them black cloth- 
ing, whence also they have their name ;,>and 
they practise the customs of the Scythians. 
108, The EudinoL are a great and numerous 
race, and are all very blue-eyed and fair of 
skin : and in their land is built a city of wood, the name 
of which is Gelono3j_and- each side of the wall is thirty fur- 
longs in lengHi^an^lofty at the same time, all being of wood ; 
and the houses are of wood also and the temples j for there are 
in it temples of Hellenic gods furnished after Hellenic fashion 
with sacred images and aUa.rs and cells,'"''' all of wood; and 
they keep festivals every other year ^* to Dionysos and cele- 
brate the rites of Bacchus ; for the Gelonians are originally 
Hellenes, and they removed'*' from the trading stations on 
the coast and settled among the Budinoi ; and they use partly 
the Scythian language and partly the Hellenic. The budinoi 
however do not use the same language as the delonians, nor is 
their manner of hving the same ; 109, for the Budinoi are 
natives of the soil and a nomad people, and alone cf the 
nations in these parts feed on fir-cones j^*^ but the Gelonians 
are tillers of the ground and feed on corn and have gardens, 
and rcsembSe them not at all either in appearance or in com- 
plexion of skin. However by the Hellenes the Budinoi also 
are called Gelonians, not being rightly so called. Their land 
is all thickly overgrown with forests of all kinds of trees, and 
in the thickest forest there is a large and deep lake, and round 
it marshy ground and reeds. In this are caught otters and 
beavers and certain other wild animals with st]_ijare-shaped 
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faces. The fur of these is sewn as a fringe round their coin 
of skin, and the testicles are mad« use of by them for cuiinj 
dise:ises of the womb, 

110. About the Sauromatai the following tale is told:- 
When the Hellenes had fought with the Amazons, — no»' 
The SauromaiA:. the Amazons are called by the Scythians <?w- 
and iviience ihey fiaia,^^ which name means in the Hellenic 
aresprung. tongui "slayers of men," for "man" theyal! 

oior, and/a/« means "to slay," — then, as the story goes, the 
Hellenes, having conquered them in the battle at the Thei- 
modon, were sailing away and conveying; with them in three 
ships as many Aaiazons as they were able to take prisoneii 
These in the open sea set upon the men and cast them out d 
the ships ; but they knew nothing about ships, nor how to use 
rudders or sails or oars, and after they had cast out the men 
they were driven about by wave and wind and came to that part 
of the Maiotian lake where Cremnoi stands : now Cremnoi is in 
the land of the free Stythiarre:™' There thfi.Amaiauajiisem- 
barked from their ships and made their way into the country, 
and having met first with a troop of horses feeding they seized 
them, and mounted upon these they plundered the property of 
the Scythians. 111. The Scythiatia meanwhile were not able 
to understand the matter, for they did not know either their 
speech or their dress or the race to which they belonged, but 
were in wonder as to whence they had come and thought 
that they were men, of an age corresponding to their appear- 
ance: and finally they fought a battle against them, and 
after the battle the Scythians got possession of the bodies of 
the dead, and thus they discovered that they were women. 
They took counsel therefore and resolved by no means to go 
on trying to Icill them, but to send against them the youngest 
men from among themselves, making conjecture of the number 
so as to send just as many men as there were women. These 
were told to encamp near them, and do whatsoever they should 
do; if however the women should come after them, they were 
not to fight but to retire before ihom, and when the women 
stopped, they were to approach near and encamjx This plan 
was adopted by the Scythians because they desired to havi 
children born from them. 112. The young tnen accordingly 
were sent out and did that which had been commanded them ; 



ind when the Amazons perceived that they had not come to 
do them any harm, they kt thom alone ; and the two cfimps 
approached nearer to one another every day : and the young 
fldien, like the Amaxons, had nothing except their amis and 
tJieir horses, and got their living, as the Amazons did, by hunt- 
ing and by taking booty. 113. Now the Amazons at midday 
used to scatter abroad either one by one or by two together, 
dispersing to a distance from one another to ease them- 
selves ; and the Scythians also having perceived this did 
the same thing : and one of the Scythians came near to 
one of those Amazons who were apart by themselves, and 
she did not repulse him but allowed him to lie with her : 
and she could not speak to him, for they did not understand 
one another's speech, but she made signs to him with her 
hand to come on the following day to the same place and to 
bring another with him, signifying to him that there should be 
two of them, and that she would bring another with her. The 
young man therefore, when he returned, reported this to the 
others ; and on the next day he came himself to the place and 
also brought another, and he found the Amazon awaiting hira 
with another in her company. Then hearing this the rest of 
the young men also in their turn tamed for themselves the 
remainder of the Amazons; 114, and after this they joined 
their camps and lived together, each man having for liis wife 
her with whom he had had dealings at first; and the men 
were not able to learn the speech of the women, hut the 
women came to comprehend that of the men. So when they 
understood one another, the men spoke to the Amazons as 
follows : "We have parents and we have possessions ; now there- 
fore let us no longer lead a life of this kind, buC let us go away 
to the main body of our people and dwell with them ; and we 
will have you for wivt;s and no others." They however spoke 
thus in reply : " We should not be able to live with your women, 
for we and they have not the same customs. We shoot with 
bows and hurl javelins and ride horses, but the works of 
women we never learnt; whereas your women do none of 
these things which we said, but stay in the waggons and work 
at the works of women, neither going out to the chase nor 
anywhither else. We therefore should not be able to live in 
agreement with them : but if ye desire to keep us for your 
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wives and to be thought honest men, go to your piirents and 
obtain from them ypur share <tr ilie goods, and tlien let us go 
and dwell by ourstlves.*' 115, The young men agreed and did 
this ; and when they had obtained the share of goods wtiitli 
belonged to them and had returned back to the Amazons, the 
womert spoke to them as follows ; " We ai'e possessed by fear 
and trembling to think that we must dwell in this place, having 
not only separated you from your fstherSj but also done great 
damage to your land. Since then ye think it right to have us 
as your wives, do this together with us, — cotne and let us 
remove from this land and pass over tht river Tanais and 
there dwell." 116, The young meti agcecd to this also, and 
they crossed over the TanaTs and made their way towards the 
rising sun for three days' journey from the Tanaj's, and also 
towards the North Wind for three days' journey from the 
Maiotian lake ; and haying arrived at the place where they 
are now settled, they took, up their abode theret: and from 
thenceforward the women of the 5i3ii«>oiaiaij>r&.ctise their 
ancient way of living, going out regularly on horseback to the 
chase both in company with the men and apart from them, 
and goin^ regularly to war, and wearing the same dress as the 
inen._J 117. And the Sauromatai make use of the Scythian 
tongue, speaking it barbarously however from the first, since 
the Amaaons did not learn it thoroughly well. As regards 
marriages their rule is this, that no maiden is married until 
she has slain a man of their enemies ; and some of them even 
grow old and die before they are married, because they are 
not able to fulfil the requirement of the taw. 

lis. To tlic kings of these nations then, which have been 
mentioned in order, the messengers of the Scythians came, 
_ finding them gathered together, and spoke de- 

the envoys ofiliB ^^lariiig to them how the Persian king, after 
Scythians 10 having subdued, all things to himself in the 

ikise kings, other continent, had laid a bridge over the neck 

of the Eosphorus and had crossed over to that continent, 
and having crossed over and subdued the Thracians, was 
making a bridge over the river Ister, desiring to bring under 
his power all those regions also. " Do ye therefore," they said, 
" by no means stand aloof and allow us to be destroyed, but 
let us become all of one mind and oppose him who is coming 
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■against us. If ye shall not do so, we on our part shall either 
be forced by necessity to leave our land, or we shall stay in it 
and make a treaty with the invader; for what else can we do 
if ye are not willing tu help us? and for )'ou after this"" 
it will be in no respect easier ; for the Persian has come not 
at all less against you than against us, nor will it content 
him to subdue us and abstain from you. And of the trutli 
of that which we say we will mention a strong evidence : if the 
Persian had been making his expedition against ns alone, because 
he desired to take vengeance for the former servitude, he ought 
to have abstained from all the rest and to have come at once 
to invade our land, and he would thus have made it clear to 
all that he wis marching to fight against the Scythians and not 
agninst the rest. In fact however, ever since he crossed 
over to this Continent, he has compelled all who came in his 
way to submit to hitn, and he holds under him now not only 
the other Thracians but alao the Getai, who are our nearest 
neighbours." 119. When the Scythians pro- 
posed this, the IfingS who had come frcrni the 
various nations took counsel together, and their 
opinions were divided. The kings of the 
(relonians, of the Budinoi and of the Sauro- 
matai agreed together and accepted the pro- 
posal that they should hel[> the Scythians, but those of the 
Affathyrsians, Neuroi, Androphagoi, Melanchlaitioi and Tauroi 
returned answer to the Scythians as follows: "If ye had not 
been the first to do wrong to tlie Persians and to, begin war, 
then we should have surely thought that ye were speaking 
justly in asking for those things for which ye now ask, and 
we should have yielded to your request and shared your 
fortunes. As it is however, ye on the one hand made in- 
vasion without us into their land, and bare rule over the 
Persians for so long a time as God permitted you ; and they 
in their turn, since the same God stirs them up, are repay- 
ing you with the like. As for us however, neither at that 
time did we do any wrong to these men nor now shall we 
attempt to do wrong to them unprovoked ; if however the 
Persians shall come against our land also, and do wrong first 
to US, we also shall refuse to Hubmit"' : but until we shall see 
this, we shall remain by ourselves, for we are of opinion that 
VOL, I Z 
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the Persians have come not against us, but against those who 
were tlic authors of the wrong," 120. When the Scythian? 
hearJ this answer reported, they plaimed 
ihiins vtfsoivcfi nol to fight a pitched battle openly, since 
10 Hytipftire th£se did not join them as allies, but lo retire 
Dnreios, bcfort tht: Persians and to drive away their 

cattle from before them, cholting up with earth the wells and 
the springs of water by which ihey passed and destroying iTit 
grass from off the ground, having parted themselves for this into 
two bodies ; and they resolved that the Sauromatai should be 
added to one of their divisions, namely that over which Scopasis 
was king, and that these should move on, if the Persian turned 
in that direction, straight towards the river Tanais, retieating 
before him by the shore of the Maiotian late; and when the 
Persian marched back again, they should come after and pur- 
sue him. This was one division, of their kingdom, appoinieii 
to go by the way which has been said; and the other two of 
the kingdoms, the large one over which Idanthyrsos was king, 
and the third of which Taxakis was king, were to join together 
in one, with the GeLonians and the Budinoi added to them, 
and they also were to retire before the Persians one day's 
march in front of them, going on out of their way and doing 
that which had been planned. First they were to move on 
straight for the countries which had refused to give their 
alliance, in order that they might involve these also in the 
war, and though these had not voluntarily undertai^en the war 
with the Persians, they were to involve them in it nevertheless 
against their will ; and after that they were to return to their 
own land and attaclc the enemy, if it should seem good lo 
them in <:ouncil so to do. 

121. Having formed this plan the Scythians went to meet the 
army of Dareios, sending ofTthe best of their horsemen before 
them as scouts ; but all'^^ the waggons in which 
S^Aj^"'"^ their children and their wOmen lived they sent 
on, and with them all their cattle (leaving only 
So much as wa-s sufficient to supply them with food), and 
charged them that they should proceed continually towards 
the North \Viiid. These, I aay, were being carried on 
before: 122, but when the scouts who went in front of the 
Stythi,itig discovered the Persians distant about three days' 
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march from the Ister, then the Scythians having discovered 
them continued to pitch their camp one day's march in front, 
destroying utterly that which grew from the ground : and when 
the Persians saw that the horsemen of the Scythians had mads 
their appearance, they came after them following in their track, 
while tlie Scjihians continually moved on. After this, since 
they had directed their march towards the first of the 
divisions, the Persians continued to pursue towards the East 
and the river Tanais ; and when the Scythians crossed over 
the river Tana.ia, the Persians crossed over after them and 
continued still to pursue, until they had passed quite through 
the land of the Sauromiitai and had come to that of the 
Budinoi, 123. Now so long as the Persians were passing 
through Scytliia and the land of the Sauromatai, they had 
nothing lo destroy, seeing that the land was bare,"^ but when 
they invaded the land of the Budiuoi, then they ftll in with 
the wooden wall^ which had been deserted by the Eudinoi and 
left wholly unoccupied, and this they destroyed by lire. Having 
done so they continued to follow on further in the tract of the 
enemy, until they had passed through the whole of this land 
and had arrived at the desert. This desert region is occupied 
by no men, and it lies above the land of the Budinoi, Cxtend- 
ingior a seven days' journey ; and above this desert dwell the 
TJi^sagetai, and four large rivers flow from them through the 
land of the Maiotians and run into that which is called the 
Malotiati lak^, their names being as follows, — Lycos, Oaros, 
lanais, Syrgis.^^* 124. When therefore Dareios came to the 
desert region, he ceased from his course and 
halted his army upon the river Oaros. Having 
so done Ik began to build eight large fortifica- 
tions at equal distances from one another, that is to say 
about sixty furlongs, of which the ruins still existed down to 
my time ; and while he was occupied in this, the Scythians 
■whom he was pursuing came round by the upper parts and 
returned back to Scylhia. Accordingly, since these had 
altogether disappeared atij were no longer seen by the Persians 
at all, Dareios left those fortificalions half g^d rctumt!! 
finished, and turning back himself began to go fetk a^ain, siiii 
towards the West, supposing that these were the pT«'S'»inE- 
whole body of the Scythians and that they were flying towards 
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Ihe West. 126. And marching iiis army as quickly as poi 

siblu, when lit; tame lo Scylhia he met with the two divisions 
of the Scythians together, and having fallen in with these lie 
continued lo pursue them, while they retired out of his waj 
One day's journey in advance : and as Dareios did not cease 
to come after them, the Scythians according to the plan which 
they had made continued to retire before him towards tlie 
land of those who had refused to give their alliance, and first 
towards that of the Melanchlainoi ; and when Scythians and 
Persians both together had invaded and disturbed these, the 
Scythians led the way to the country of Ibe Androphagoi ; and 
when these also had been disturbed, they proceeded to the 
land of tEie Neufoi ; and while these too were being disturbed, 
the Scythians went on retiring before the enemy to the Aga- 
thyrsians. The Agathyrsians however, seeing that their nest 
neighbours also were flying from the Scythians and 3iad 
been disturbed, sent a herald before the St^ythians invaded 
their land and proclaimed to the Scythians not to set foot 
upon their confines, warning them that if they should attempt 
to invade the country, they would first have to fight with them. 
The Agathyrsians then having given this warning came out in 
arms to their borders, meaning to drive off those who were 
coming upon them ; but the Melanchlainoi and Androphagoi 
and Neuroi, when the Persians and Scythians together invaded 
their land, did not betake themselves to brave defence bul 
forgot their former threat ^'^ and fled in confusion ever further 
towards the North to the desert region. The Scythians how- 
ever, when the Agathyrsians had warned them off, did not 
attempt any more to come to these, but led the Pcr&ians from 
the country of the Neuroi back lo their own land. 

126. Now as this went on for a long time and did not 
cease, Dareios sent a horseman t o J-danthyrsos Icln^ of the 
Scythians and said as foil o ws" \~^ Thou raflsC 
wondrous man, why dost thou fly for ever, when 
thou niightest do of these two things one? — if 
thuu thiniiiest thyself able to make ojipositioa to 
my power, stand thou still and cease from wandering abroad, 
and fight; but if thou dost acknowledge thyself loo weak, 
cease then in that case also from thy course, and come to 
speech with thy master, bringing to him' gifts of earth a ad of 
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water." 127. 'I'o this the k.ing of the Scythians Idanthyrsos 
made at^swer thus ; " My case, O Persian, 
stands thus; — Never yet did I fly because I *" is^py- 
Waa afraid, either before this time from any other man, or 
now from thee ; nor have I done anything different now from 
that which I was wont to do also in time of peace ; and as to 
the cause why I do not fight with thee at once, this also I will 
declare tci thee. We have neither cities nor land sown with 
crops, about which we should fear lest they be captured or 
laid waste, and so join battle more speedily with you; but 
if it be necessary by nil means to come to this speedily, know 
that we have sepulchres in which our fathers are bUried ; thef<:- 
fore come now, find out these and attcnijit to destroy tiiem, 
and ye thall know then whethei we shall fight with you foi the 
sepulchres or whether we shall not fight. Before that however, 
unless the motion comes upon uS, we shall not join battle 
with thee. About fighting let bo much as has been said suffice ; 
but as to masters, I acknowledge none over me but Zeus my 
a.nce5tor and Hestia the queen of the Scythians. To thee then 
in place of gifts of earth and water I shall send such things as 
it is iitting that thou sbouldest receive; and in return for thy 
Saying that thoU art my master, for that I say, wot belide 
thee." '" This is tlie proverbial " saying of the Scythians." ^^^ 
J28. The herald then had departed to report this to 
iDarelos; and the kings of the Scythians, having heard 
mention or subjection to a master, were filled with wrath. 
They sent accordingly the division which was 
■appointed to be joined with the Sauromatai, s^yliluns*' ° 
that division of which Scopasis was in com- 
Diand, bidding them come to speech with the Ionian s, 
namely those who were guarding the bridge of the Ister, and 
meanwhile they who were left behind resolved not to lead 
the Persians wandering about any more, but to attack them 
constantly as they weri; getting provisions. Therefore they 
observed the soldiers of Dareios as they got provisions, and 
did that which they had determined ; and the cavalry of the 
.Scythians always routed that of the enemy, but the Persian 
i^orsenien as they fitid fell back upon the men on foot, and 
f-these would come up to their assistance; and meanwhile 
i.the Scythians when they had drivtiu in the cavalry turned back, 
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fearing the men 0(i foot. Also by nigiit the Scythians used 
to make simifar attacks : 129, and the thing -which, stracge 
to say, most helped the Persians and hindered the Scythians in 
their attacks upon the camp of Dareios, I will mention, namely 
the voice of the asses and the appearance of the mulesj for 
Scythia produces neither ass nor mule, as I have declared 
before, nor is there at all in the Si^ythian country <;ither ass or 
mule on account of the cold. The asses accordingly by 
riotously braying Used to throw into confusion the ca.va]rycf 
the Scythians; and often, as they were in the middle of riding 
agairist the Persians, when the horses heard the VOice of the 
asses they turned back in confusion and were possessed with 
wotjder, pricking up their cars, because they had never heard 
such a voice nor seen the form of the creature before. 130. 
So far then the Persians had the advantage for a small part 
of the war,"^ But the Scythians, whenever they saw that the 
Persians were disquieted, then in order that they might renrnin 
a longer time in Scythia and in remaining might suffer by 
being in want of everything, would leave some of their 
own cattle behind with the herdsmen, while they themselves 
rode out of the way to another place, and the Persians 
would come upon the cattle and take them, and having 
taken them they were elated at what they hgd done. 131. 
As this happened often, at length Dareios began to be in 
straits ; and the kin^ of the Scythians perceiv- 
ing this sent a herald bearing as gifts to Dareios 
a bird and a mouse and a frog and five arrows. 
The Persians accordingly asked the bearer of the gifts as to the 
meaningof the gifts which were offered; but he said that nothing 
more had been commanded to him but to give them and get 
away as speedily as possible; and he bade the Persians find 
out for themselves, if they had wisdom, that which the gifts 
were meant to express. 132, Having heard this the Persians 
took counsel with one another : and the opinion 
aHonlViheT'"'" ^^ Dareios was that the Scythians were giving 
to him both themselves and also earth and 
water, making his conjecture by this, namely that a mouse 
is produced in the earth and feeds on the same produce 
of the earth as man, and a frog in the water, while a bird 
has great resemblance to a horse;"" and moreover that in 
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giving the arrows they were delivering up their own might in 
battle. This was the opinion expressed by Dareios; bLt the 
opinion of Gobryas, oi\e of the seven men who killed the 
Magirm, was at variance with it, for he conjectured that the 
gifts expressed this: ""Unless ye become birds and fly up 
to the heaven, O Persians, or become mice and sink down 
undtr the earth, or become frogs and leap into the lakes, ye shall 
not return back home, but shall be smitten by these arrows." 

133, The Persians then, I say, were making conjecture of 
the gifts: and meanwhile the single division of the Scythians, 
that which had been appointed at first to keep 
guard along the Maiotinn lake and then to go 
to the Ister and come to speech with the 
lonians, when they arrived at the brid,a;e spoke as 
follows : " lor^ians, we have come bringing you 
freedom, if at least ye are willing to listen to 
us ; for we are informed that Dareios gave you command to 
guard the bridge for sixty days only, and then, if he had 
not arrived within that time, to get you away to your own 
land. Now therefore, if ye do as we say, ye will be without 
blame from his part and without blame also from ours : 
stay the appointed days and then after that get you away." 
They then, when the lonians had engaged themselves to do 
this, hastened back again by the quickest wayr 134, and 
meanwhile, after the coming of the gifts to 
Dareios, the Scythians who were left had arrayed 

t themselves against the Persians with both foot 
and horse, meaning to engage battle. Now 
when the Scythians had been placed i:i battle- 
array, a hare darted through them into the space between the 
»Uvo armies, and each company of them, as they saw the liare, 
began to run after it. When the Scythians were thus thrown 
into disorder and were raising loud cries, Dareios asked what 

» was this clamour arising from the enemy; and hearing that 
they were running after the hare, he said to those men to whom 
he was wont to say things at other times : " These men have 
very slight regard for us, and 1 perceive now that Gobryas 
spoke rightly about the Scythian gifts. Seeing then that now 
H I myself too think that things are so, we have need of good 
B counsel, in order that our retreat homewards may be safely 
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made." To this replied Gohryas and said : " O king, even by 
report I was almosi assured of llie difficulty of dealing with 
these men ; and when I c.ime I learnt It Still more tKoroughlj, 
since I saw tliat they were mocking us. Now therefore my 
opinion is, that as soon as night com^s on. we kindle the 
ca.mp'fires as we are wont to do at other times also, and de- 
ceive with a filsc tale ihose of our men who are weakest to 
endure hardships, and tie tip all the asses and get us away, 
before eithtr the Scythians make for the Ister to destroy the 
bridge or sointchtng be resolved by the lonians which may be 
our ruin." 13&. Thus Gobryas advised; snd 

ft^MTthe^hter- ^''^'' '^'^' *'^'^" "'^'^^ '^^"'^ '^"' Dareios acted 
' on this opmioti, Tliose of his men who were 
weakened by fatigue and whose loss was of least account, 
these he left behind in the camp, and the asses also tied up; 
and for the following reasons he left behind the asses and the 
weak<:r men of his army, — the asses in order thst they might 
make a noise which should be heard, and the men really 
because of their weakness, but on a pretence stated openly 
that he was about to attack the Scythtans with the effective 
part of the army, an<J that they meanwhile were to be <Je- 
fenders of the camp. Having thus instructed those who were 
left behind, and having kindled camf>-fire&, Dareios hastened 
by the quickest way towards the Ister : and the asses, having 
no longer about them the usual throng,'^ very much more for 
that reason caused their voice to be heard j"--^ so the Scythians, 
hearing the asses, supposed surely that the Persians were re- 
■i-hich the maininjf in their former place. 136. Eutwhen 

Scylhi.^^s also It was day, those who were left behind per- 
'*'''' ceived that they had been betrayed by Dareios, 

and they held out their hands in submission to the Scythians, 
telling them what their case was; and the Scythians, when 
they heard this, joined together as quickly as possible, that is to 
say the two combined divisions of the Sc>thians and the single 
division, and also the Sauroniatai,^^'^ Budinoi, and Gelonians, 
and began to pursue the Persians, making straight for the Ister: 
but as the Persian army for the most part consisted of men 
on foot, and was not acquainted with the roads (the roads 
not being marked with tracks), while the Scythian army con- 
sisted of horsemen and was acquainted with the shortest cuts 
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upon the way, they missed one another a-nd the Scythians 

arrived at the htidge m\ich before the Persians. Then having 

leamt that the Persians had not vet arrived, , ■ ■ . 
I . , , T ■ ■ I 1 ■ ^TiQ arriving be- 

iney said to tlie lotiiatis who were in the ships : f^e him spoke 

" loninns, the days of your number are past, and "ill] ih^: Imiiana 
ye are not acting uprightly in that ye yet remain l^^'^^l ^reakms 
waiting ; hut as ye stayed before from fea.r, 
so now break up the passage as quickly as ye may, and de- 
part free and unhurt,^^ feeling thanlcfulncss both to the gods 
and to the Scythians : and him who was formerly your master 
we will so convince, that he shall never again march with an 
army upon any nation." 137. Upon this the 
\ loniana took counsel together; and Milliades 
jthe Athenian on the one hand, who was coni- 
' mander and despot of the men of the Chersonese 
in Hellespont, was of opinion that they should 
follow the advice of the Scythians and set fonia 

I free: but Histiaios the Milesian was of the opposite opinion 
to this ; for he said that at the present time it was by means 
of Dareias that each one of them was ruling as despot over 
a city ; and if the power of Dareios should be destroyed, 
neither he himself would be able to bear rule over the 

• Milesians, nor would any other of them be able to bear rule 
over any city; for each of the cities would choose to have 
_ popular rather than despotic rule. When Histiaios declared 
his opinion thus, forthwith all turned to this opinion, whereas at 
the first they were adopting that of Mihiades. 138. Now these 
were they who gave the vote between the two opinions, and 

I were men of consequence in the eyes of the king,^^* — first the 
despots of the Hellespontians, Daphnis of Abydos, Hippoclos 
of I^mpsacos, Herophantos of Parion, Metrodoros of Pro- 
connesos, Aristagoras of Ky;^icos, and Ariston of Byzantion, 
these were those from the Hellespont ; and from Ionia, Strattis 
of Chios, Aiakes of Samos, Laodamas of Phocaia, and His- 
tiaios of Miietos, whose opinion had been proposed in op- 
position to that of Miltiades ; and of the Aiolians the only 
man of consequence there present was Arista- 

When these adopted the '^^'^^ 
they resulvcd to add to 
it deeds and words as follows, nanitly to break up that part 
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^1 of the bridge which was on the side towards the Scythians, 
^H to break it up, I say, for a distance equal to the range of an 

^H arrow, both in order that they might be thought to be doing 

^M something, though in fact they were doing nothing, and forfeai 
^P that the Scytliians might make an attempt using force and desir- 
^H ing to cross the Ister by the bridge : and in breaking up thai 

^1 part of the bridge which was towards Scythia they tMolved lo say 

^1 that they would do all that which the Scythians 

H il^Sr^hSii^ 'iesired. TJiis they added to the opinion pro- 

^H posed, and then Hisliaios coming forth from 

^1 among them made answer to the Scythians as follows; "Scy- 

^1 thians, ye are come bringing good news, and it is a timely haste 

^1 that ye make to bring it ; and ye on your part give us good 

^H guidance, while we on ours render to you suitable service, l-'or, 

^1 as ye see, we are breaking up the passage, and we shall show 

^1 all zeal in our desire to be free : and while we are breaking up 

^1 the bridge, it is fitting that ye should be seeking for those of 

^M whom ye speak, and when ye have found them, that ye should 

H take vengeance on them on behalf of us as well as of your- 

^1 selves in such manner as they deser\-e." 

^1 140. The Scythians then, believing for the second lime 

^H that the lonians were speaking the truth, turned back to 

B How flicsc failed w^ltc search foT the Persians, but they coissed 

of finding ihe altogether their line of march through the 
army of Dareios. ^^^^_ Qf (his the Scythians themselves were 
the cause, since they had destroyed the pastures for hoTses 
in that region and had choked up with earth the springs 
of water ; for if they had not done this, it would have 
been possible for them easily, if they desired it, to dis<;gver 
the Persians : but as it was, by those things wherein they 
thought they had taken their measures best, they failed of suc- 
cess. The Scythians then on their part were passing through 
those regions of their own land where there was grass for the 

L horses and springs of water, and were seeking for the eremy 
there, thinking that they too were taking a course in their retreat 
through such countryas this ; while the Persians in fact marched 
keeping carefully to the track which they had made before, 
and so tliey found the passage of the river, though with 
difficulty:'-^ and as they arrived by night and found the 
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• lest the lonians should liave deserted them. 1*1. Now there 
was with Dareios an Egyptian who had a voice 
louder ihan that of atiyoth^r man on earth, and. 
"This man Dareios ordered to take his stand upon 
the bank of the Ister and to call Histiaios of 
Miletos. He accordingly proceeded to do so ; 
and Histiaios, hearing the first hail, produced all the ships to 
carry the army over and also put together the bridge. 142. 
Thus the Persians escaped, and the Scythians 
in their search missed the Persians the second 
time also : and their judgment of the lonians 
is that on the one hand, if they be regarded as free men, they 
are the most worthless and c&wardly of all men, but on the 
other hand, if regarded as slaves, they are the most attached 
to their master and the least disposed to run away of all 
slaves. This is the reproach which is cast against the lonians 
by the Scythians. 

H3, Dareios then marching through Thrace arrived nt 
Sestos in the ChersoneKC; and from that place, he passed 
over himself in his ships to Asia, but to com- 
mand his army in Europe he left Megabazos 
a Persian, to whom Dareios once gave honour 
by uttering in the land of Persia i^" this say- 
ing : — Dareios was beginning to eat pome- 
Igranates, and at once when he opened the first of them, 
Artabanos his brother asked him of what he would desire to 
have as many as there were seeds in the pomegranate : and 
Dareios said that he would desire to have men like Megabazos 
as many as that in number, rather than to have Hellas subject 
to liim. In Persia, I say, he honoured him by saying these 

I words, and at this time he left him in command with eight 
myriads ^^^ of his army. 144. This Megabazos 
uttered one saying whereby he left of himself h,;? McgabnEos 
an imperishable memory with the peoples of concerning the 
Hellespont : for being once at Eyzantion he 
heard that the men of Calchedon had settled in 
that region seventeen years~bef6rii the Byzantians, and having 
heard it he said that those of Calchedon at that time chanced 
to be blind ; for assuredly they would not have chosen the 
worse place, when they might have settled in that which was 
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belter, if they had not been blind. This Megabazos it was 
who wa!> left in command nt ihat time in the land of the 
Hellespontians, and he [Koceeded to subdue al! who did not 

talie the side of the Medes. 



146. He then was doing thvs : and at this very same time 
a great expedition was being made also ao;ainsi Libya, on an 
L_, !■ occasion ■which I shall relate when I have first 
lime ihere waa related this which follows, — The children's 
niudc also an Children of thosE who voyaged in the Ai^o, 
aii^mpi 111^11 having been driven forth by those Pelasgians 
and^firaTihe mar- '^''*' '^^rried away at Brauron the worrren ol IhT 
rer in which ihe Athenians, — having been driven forth I say bj 
Hellenes came xa these from Lemnos^ had departed and sailed to 
Lacedemon, and sitting down on Mount Tay- 
getos they kindled a fire. The Lacedemonians seeing this 
sent a messeng^er to inquire who they were and from whence ; 
and they answered the question of the messenger saying thai 
they were Minyai and children of the heroes who sailed in die 
Argo, for'^ these, they said, had put in to Lemnos and propa- 
gated the race of which they sprang. The Lacedemonians having 
heard the story of the descent of the Minyai, sent a second time 
and asked for what purpose they had come into the country and 
were causing a fire to lilaae. They said that they had been 
cast out by the Pelasgians, and were come now to the land of 
their fathers,''* for most just it was that this should so be done ; 
and they said that their request was to be permitted to dwell 
with these, having a share of civil rights and a portion allotted 
to them of the land. And tlie Lacedemonians were content 
to receive the Minyai upon the terms which they themselves 
desired, being most of all impelled to do this by the fact that 
the son s of lyndareuswere. ygyaj^ers in the Argo. So having 
received the Minyai they gave tiieni a ^share^of land and 
distributed them in the tribes; and they forthwith made 
marriages, and gave Jn marriage to others the women whom 
they brought witti them from Lemnos. 146. However, when 
no very long time had passed, the Minyai forthwith broke out 
into insolence, asking for a share of the royal power and also 
doinj; other impious things : therefore the Lacedemonians 
resolved to put them to death ; and having seized them they 
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cast them into apdaon. Now the t,acedemonians]iut to death 
hy night all those whom they put to death, but no man by 
day. When thertifore they were just about to kill thenij the 
wives of the Minyai, being native Spartans and daughters of 
the fir&l citizens of SparLi, entreated to be allowed to enter the 
prison and come to speech every one with lier own husband : 
and they let them pass in, Tiot supposing that any craft 
would be practised by them. They however, when they had 
entered, delivered to their husbands all the garments which 
thi^y were wearing, and themselves received those of their 
husbands : thus the Minyai having put on the women's clothes 
went forth out of prison as women, and having escaped in this 
manner they went again to Taygetos and sat down there. 
147. Now at this very same time Theras the son of Autesion, 
the son of Tisamenos, the son of Thersander, the soar of 
Polyiieikes, was preparing to set forth from Lacedcmon to 
found a settlement. This Theras, who was of ^ow Them, was 
the race of Cadmos, was mother's brother to colonised from 
the sons of Aristodemos, Eurysthenes and Pro- '-^"i'^'"°i- 
cles; and while these sons were yet children, Theras as theii 
guardian held the royal power in Sparta. When however his 
nephews were grown and had taken the power into their 
hands, then 'i'heras, being grieved that he should be ruled by 
others after he had tasted of rule himself, said that he would 
not remain in Lacedemon, but would sail away to his kinsmen. 
Now there were in the island which now is called Thera, Lut 
formerly was called Callista, descendants of Membliaros the son 
of Poikiles, aPhenician : for Cadmos the son of Agenor in his 
search for Europa put in to land at the island which is now 
c;iUed 'I'hcta ; and, whether It was that the country pleased him 
when he had put to land, or whether he chase to do so for any 
other reason, he left in this island, besides other Phenicians, 
Membliaros also, of his own kinsmen. These occupied the 
island called Callista for eight generations of men, before 
Theras came from I^cedenion, 148. To thesu then, I say, 
Theras was preparing to set forth, taking with him people from 
the tribes, and intending to settle together with those who have 
b^eii mentioned, not with any design to drive them out, but on 
the contrary claiming them very strongly as kinsfolk. And 
when the Mitiyai after having escaped from the prison went 
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and sat down on Taygetos, Theras entreated of the Lacede- 
monians, as they were proposing to put them to death, that 
no slaughter might take place, and at the same time he 
engaged himself to take them forth out of the land. The 
Lacedemonians having agreed to this proposal, he sailed away 
with three thirty-oared galleys to the descendants of Mem- 
bliaros, not talting with him by any means all the Minyai, 
but a few only; foe the greater number of them turned 
towards the land of the Paroreatai and Caucones, and having 
driven these out of their country, tliey parted themselviis into 
six divisions and founded in their territory the following 
towns, — Lepreon, Makistos, Phrixai, Pyrgos, Epion, Nudion ; 
of these the Eleians sacked the greater number within my 
Own lifetime. The island meanwhile got its name of Thera 
after Theras ^'^ wlio led the settlement, 149. And since his 
son said that he would not sail with him, therefore he said that 
he would leave him behind as a sheep among wolves ; and 
in acCotdatice with that spying this yOUng man got tbe name 
of Oiolycos,'"' and it chanced that this name prevailed over his 
formeimatli'e : tlien from Oiolycos was begotten Atgeus, after 
whom are called the Aigeidai, a powerful clan '^ in Sparta: 
and the men of this tribe, since their children did not hve U) 
grow up, established by the suggestion of an oracle a temple to 
the Avenging Pcities ^''^ of LaVos and CEdipus^ and after this 
the same thing was continued '^* in Thera by the descendants 
of these men, 

150. Up to this point of the story the Lacedemonians 
agree in theit report with the men of Thera j but in what ia 
How ihe mtn of ^o come It is those of Thera alone who report 
Thera wiihBaiios that it happened ss follows. Cri^iprLg ia ^)-jjg g ^j, 
qf^iiaaniflSi. a descendant of the Theras who 
has been mentioned, and king of the island of 
Thera, came to Delphi bringing the offering of a hecatonib 
from his State ; and there were accompanying hira, besides 
others of the citizens, also Battos the son of Polyinnestos, who 
was by descent of the family of Euphenios^^^ of the race of 
the Minyai. Now when Cjrinnos the king of the Theraians was 
consulting the Oracle about other matters, the Pythian pro- 
phetess gave answer bidding him found a city in Libya ; and 
he made reply saying : " Lord,^^ I am by this time somewhat 
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old and heavy to stir, but do thoU bid 
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and heavy to stir, But do ItioU Sid some one of these 
younger ones do tliis." As he thus said he pointed towards 
Eattos. So far at tlia.t time : but afterwards wheii he had come 
away they were in difficultyabout the saying of the Oracle, neither 
having H,ny knowledge of Libya, in what part of the earth it was, 
nor venturing to send out a colony to the unlcnown. 151. 
Then after this for seven years there was no rain in Thera, and 
in these years all the trees in their island were withered up 
excepting one ; and when the Theraians t:onsulted the Oracle, 
the Pythian prophetess alleged this matter of colonising Libya 
to be tlie cause. As then they had no remedy for their evil, 
they sent messengers to Crete, to find out whether any of the 
Cretans or of the sojourners in Crete had ever come to Libya. 
These as they wandered round about the country came also to 
the city of Itanos, and there they met with a fisher for purple 
named Corobios, who said that he had been carried away by 
winds and had come to Libya, and in Libya to the island 
of Platea. This man they persuaded by payment of money 
and took him to Thera, and from Thfira there set sail men to 
explore, at first not many in number; and Corobios having 
guided them to this same island of Platea, they left Ct>robio5 
there, leaving behind with him provisions for a cerlain number 
of months, and sailed themselves as quickly as possible to tnake 
report about the island to the men of Thera, 152. Since 
however these stayed away longer than the time appointed, 
Corobios found himself destitute; and after this a ship of 
Samos, of which the master wag ColatOs, whilt sailing to Egypt 
was carried out of its course and came to this island of Platea ; 
and the Samians hearing jJamCorobios the whole "StoryTeTT 
him provisions for a year. They themselves then put out to 
sea from the island snd sailed on, endeavouring to reach Egypt 
but carried away continually by the East Wind ; and as the 
■wind did not cease to blow, they passed through the Pillars of 
Heracles and came to T;irtessos, guided by divine providence. 
Now this trading- place was at that time untouched by any, so 
that wiicn these returned back home they made profit from their 
cargo greater than any other Hellenes of whom we have cerlain 
knowledge, with the exception at least of Sostratos the son of 
Laodamas the Eginetan, for with liim it is not possible for 
any other man to contend. And tlie Samians set apart six 
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taleniK, the tenth part of their gains, and had a bronae vesse' 
made like an Arj^olic mising-bowl with round it deads o( 
griffins projecting in a row ; and this they dedicated as an 
offeriug in the temple of Hera, setting as supports under it 
three coiossal statues of bronie seven cubits in height, rest- 
ing upon their knees. By reason first of this deed great 
friendship was formed by those of Kyrene and Thera with 
the Samians. 155. Tiic Theraians meanwhile, when ihey 
arrived at Thera after having left Ccirobios in the island, 
reported that they had colonised an island "on the coast oi 
Libya: and tlie men of 'J'hera resolved to send one of every 
two brothers selected by lot and men besides taken from all 
the regions of the island, which are seven in number ; and 
farthiiT that Battos should be both their leader and their king. 
Thus thea they sent forth two fifty-oared galleys to Plalea. 

IS*. This is the report of the Theraians ; an3~for the 
remainder of the account from this point onwards the 
"iiie report made Theraians are in agreement wnth the men of 
of iin>5ameeients Kyrene: from tills point onwards, I say, since 
b> till? Kyronmns. -^ what concerns Battos the Kyrenians tell 
by no means the same tale as those of Thera; for their 
account is this : — There is in Crete a city calted_Qaaes^^ in 
which one Etearchos became iini^, who when he Tiid a 
daughter, whose mother was dead, named Piironime, took to 
wife another woman notwithstanding. She having come in 
afterwards, thought fit to be a stepmother to Phronime in deed 
as well as in name, giving her evil treatment and devising 
everything possible to her hurt ; and at last she brings against 
her a charge of lewdness and persuades her husband that the 
truth is so. He then being convinced by his wife, devised an 
anholy deed against the daughter : for there was in Oa\os one 
Themison, a merchant of Thera, whom Etearchos took to him- 
self "afeH^uest-friend and caused him to swear that he would 
surely serve him iti whatsoever he sh<jul<l require .- and when 
he had caused him to swear this, he brought and delivered lo 
him his daughter and bade hlHi take her away and cast her inlO 
the sea. 'J'hemison then was very greatly vexed at the deceit 
practised in the matteif of the oath, aTid he dissolved his guesl- 
friendship and did as follows, that is to say, he received the girl 
and sailed away, and when he g&t out mio the open sea, to free 
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himself from blame as regards the oath which Etearchos had 
madt; him swear, he tied her on each side with ropes ond let 

r her down into the sea, and then drew her up and came to 
Thera. 156. Afer that, Polymrn;stOH, a man of repute aniong 
the Theraians, received- f 111 (J 111 Hit ■ frorrf him and kept her as his 
concubine ; and in course of time there was born to him from 

f her a son with an impediment in his voice and lisping, toivhom, 
as botli Theraians and Kyrenians say, was given the name 
Eattos, but 1 think that 5ome other name was (hen given,'*^ 
and he was named Baltos instead of this after he came to 
Libya, taking for himself this surname from the oracle which 
was given to him at Delphi and from the^nlc which he had 
obtained; for the Libyans call a king iiaifos : and for this 
reason, I think, the Pythian prophetess in her prophesying 
called him so, using the Libyan tongue, because she knew 
that he would be a king in Libya. For when he had grown 
to be a man, he came to Delphi to inquire about his voice ; 
and when he asked, the prophetess thus answered him: 

" For a voice thou earnest, O Batlos, but thee lord Pbcebus Apollo 
I Sendeth as setiler forth to the Libyan land sheegi-abouadfag," 

just as if she should say using the Hellenic tongue, "For a 
voice thou earnest, O king." He thus made answer: "Lord, 
I I came to thee to inquire concerning my voice, but thou 
B.nswerest me other things which are not possible, bidding me 
go as a settler to Libya ; but with what power, or with what 
force of men should I go ? " Thus saying he did not at all 
persuade her to give him any other reply ; and as she was pro- 
Lphesyirg to htm again the same things as before, BattoR de- 
' parted while she was yet speaking,^* and went away to Thera, 
156. After this there came evil fortune both to himself and to 
the other men of Thera ; ^*' and the Theraians, not understand- 
ing that which befell them, sent to Delphi to inquire about the 
eviJs which they were sufTenng : and the Pythian prophetess 
gave them reply that if they joined with Battos in founding 
Kyrene in Libya, they would fare the better. After this the 
Theraians sent Battos with two fifty-oared galleys; and these 
[sailed to Libya, and then came away back to Thera, for they did 
' not know what else to do : and the Theraians pelted them with 
missiles when they endeavoured to land, and would not allow 
VOL. I a A 
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tliem to pul to shore, but bade them sail back again. They 
accordingly being compelled sailed away back, and they made 
a settlement in an Island lying near the coast of Libya, cailcd 
as was said before, Platea. This island is said to be of the 
same size as the now existing city of Kyrene. 

167. In this they continued to dwell tWo years ; bat as 
they had no prosperity, they left one of their number behind 

and all the rest sailed away to Delphi, and 
mCTedto Aiiris, having come to the Oracle they consulted it, 

saying that they were dwelling in Libya and that, 
though they were dwelling there, they fared none the better: 
and the Pythian prophetess made answer to them thus : 

" lietter ihan 1 if thou knowest the Libyan land sheep -abound ing, 
Not hiving been llicre than I who have been, at thy wisdom I 
^L wonder." 

Having heard this Battos and his companions sailed a'ft"ay 
back again ; for in fact the god would not let them off from 
the task of settlement till they had come to Libya itself: and 
having arrived at the island and taken up him whom they had 
left, they made a settlement in Libya itself at a spot opposite 
the island, called Aziris^, which is enclosed by most fair woods 
on both sides ani a river flows by it on one side. 158. 
and ihen to the I" '^'^is spot they dwelt for six yfiOrS; and 
spring called in the scvcnth year the Libyans persuaded 
Apoi]Qs fountain. ^^^ jq j^j^^g jj^ making request and sayiitf 
that they would conduct them to a better region. So the 
Libyans led them from that place making them start towards 
evening ; and In order that the Hellenes might not see the 
fairest of all the regions aa they passed through it, they led 
them past it by night, having calculated the time of daylight; 
and this region is calle d Irasa. Then having conducted then 
to the so-called spring of Apollo, they said, " Hellenes, here 
is a fit place for you to dwell, for here the heaven is pierced 
with holes." 

159, Now during tlie lifetime of the first settler Ballos, 
w3io reigned forty years, and of his son Arkesilaos, irho 

j^ . reigned sixteen years, the Kyremahs continued 

to dwell there with the same number as'"*^ 

when they fir^t set forth to the colony; but in the time of 
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the third king, called Battos the Prosperous, the Pythian I 

prophetess gave an oracle wherein she urged the Hellenes in I 

general to sail and join with the Kyreniaiis in colonising Libya. I 

For the Kyreiiians invited them, giving promise of a division ^^k 

of land ; and the oracle which she uttered was as follows : ^^| 

" Who to the land much deslrkl, to Libya, afterwards Cometh, ^^^| 

After the land be divWwl,'*^ 1 say he shall some day lepeni Li." ^^^| 

Then great numbers were gathered at Kyrene, and the I 

Libyans who dwelt round had much land cut off from their 1 

possessions ; therefore they with their king whose name was J 

Adicran, as they were not only deprived of their country but I 

also were dealt with very insolently by the Kyrcnians, sent to I 

Egj'pt and delivered themselves over to Apries king of Egypt. ] 

He then having gathered a great army of Egyptians, sent it J 

against Kyrene ; and the men of Kyrene marched out to the I 

region of Irasa and to the spring Theste,"^ and there both ' ^H 
joined battle with the Egyptians and defeated them in the ^^| 
battle : for since the Egyptians had not before made trial of 1 

Hellenes in fight and therefore despised them, they were so \ 1 

slaughtered that but few of tbem returned back to Egypt. I 

3n consequence of this and because they laid the blame ofic ThUr=vot( 
upon Apries, the Egyptians revolted from him, o.*!'""", 

160. This Battos had a son called Arkesilaos, who first 
when he became king made a quarrel with his own brothers, 
until they finally departed to another region ^^^ 
of Libya, and making the venture for them- 
selves founded that city which was then and is now called 
Barca; and at the same time as they founded this, they 
induced the Libyans to revolt from the Kyreniang. After 
this, Arkesilaos made an expedition against those Libyans 
who had received them and who had also revolted from 
Kyrene, and the Libyans fearing him departed and fled 
towards the Eastern tribes of Libyans : and ArktsHaos followed 
after them as they fled, until he arrived in his pursuit at 
Leucon in Libya, and there the Libyans resolved to attack 
him. Accordingly they engaged battle and defeated the 
Kyrenians so utterly that seven thousand hoplites of the 
K^emans fell there. After this disaster Arkesilaos, being sick 
and having swallowed a potion, was strangled by his brother 
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Haliarchos,*"' and Haliarchos was killed treacherously by 
the wife of Arkewlaos, whose name was Eryxo, 16t. Then 
Battos the son of Arkesilaos succeeded to the 
kingdom, who was lame and not sound in his 
feet; and the Kyrenians with 3 view to the misfortune which 
had befallen tliem sent men to Delphi to ask what fonn 
of rule they should adopt, in order to live in the best 
way possible ; and the Pythian prophetess bade them take 10 
themselves a reformer of their State from Mantineia of the 
Arcadians. The men of Kyrene accordingly made request, 
and those of Mantineia gave them the man of most repute 
among their citizens, whose name was Demonax. This man 
therefore having come to Kyrene and having ascertamed all 
things exactly,''"' in the first place caijsed them to have three 
tribes, distrihuting them thus : — one division he made of the 
Tlieraians and their dependants, "^'^ another of the Pelopon- 
nesians and Cretans, and a third of all the islanders.'*'^ Then 
secondly for the king Eattos he set apart domains of land 
and priesthoods, but alt the other powers which the kings used 
to possess before, he assigned as of public right to the people. 
162. During the reign of this Battos things continued to 
be thus, btit in the reign of his son Arkesilaos there arose 
Arkesilaos son of much disturbance about tKe" offices" of the State; 
Bauos ihe Lame, for Arkcsllaos son of Eattos the X-ame and of 
andlisramher PKefetirac said that he would not^sufieFTrir 
be according as the J^atineiaB-DeinQiiaK had 
arranged, but asked to have back tlie royal rights of his fore- 
fathers. After this, stirring up strife he was worsted and 
went as an exile to Samos, and his mother to Salamis in 
Cyprus^ Now at that time the ruler of Salamis was Euelthon, 
the same who dedicated as an offering the censer at Delphi, 
a work well worth seeing, which is placed in the treasury of 
the Corinthians. To him having come, Pheretime asked 
him for an army to restore herself and her son to Kyrene. 
Euelthon however was ready to give her anything else rathi^i' 
than that ; and she when she received that which be gave 
her said that this too was a fair gift, but fairer still would be 
that other gift of an army for which she was asking. As she 
kept saying this to every thing which was given, at last Euel- 
thon sent out to her a present of a golden spindle and distaff. 
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with wool a.lso upon it : and when Pheretime uttered again the 

same saying about this present, Euelthon said that sucli things 

"■^—as-Jihis were given as gifts to women and not an artny, 163. 

Ark«silaos meanwhile, being in Samo5, was gathering every 

^ne together by a promise of dividing land ; and while a 

great host was being collected, Arkesilaos set out to Delphi 

to inquire of the Oracle about returning from exile : and the 

■ Pythian prophetess gave him this answer ; " For four named 

" Battoa and four named Arkesilaos, eight generations of men, 

I-oxias grants to you to be kings of Kyren e, but beyond this 

■ he counsels you not even ^oaffem pt^t7~~TTl ou however must 
keep quiet when thou hast come back to thy land; and if, 
thou findest the furnace full of jars, heat not the jars ' 
fiercely, but let them go with a fair wind : if liowever 
thou heat the furnace fiercely, enter not thou into the place 
flowed round by water; for if thou dost thou shale die, 
both thou and the bull which is fairer than all the rest." 
164. (Thus the Pythian prophetess gave answer 
to ArkcMlaos; and he, having taken to him ^l^i^^^^t^^"^ 
those in Samos, made liis return to Kyrene ; wiih him the 
and when he had got possession of the power, '''"E "^ ** Bar- 
he did not remember the saying of the Oracle ^^^"^■^'^f^'f^'-- 
■ but endeavoured to esact penalties from thoiie . 
of the opposite faction for having driven him out \ Of these 
some escaped out of the country altogether, but some Arkesi- 
laos got into his power and sent them away to Cyprus to be 
put to death, These were driven out of their course to 

»Cnidos, and the men of Cnidos rescued chera and sent them 
away to Thera. Some others however of the Kyrenians fled 
to a great tower Ijelonging to Aglomachos a private citizen, 
and Arkesilaos burnt them by piling up brushwood round. 

I Then after he had done the deed he perceived that the Oracle 
meant this, in that the Pythian prophetess forlsade him, if he 
found the jars in the furnace, to beat them fiercely ; and 
he voluntarily kept away from the city of the Kyrenians, 
fearing the death which had been prophesied by the Oracle 
and supposing that Kyrene was flowed round by water. ^^'' Now 
he had to wife a kinswoman of his own, the daughter of the 
king o fEarca who se name was Alazcir ; to him he came, and 
men 6i iiarca^logetfier wTt£ certain of the exiles from Kyrene, 
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perceiving liim going about in the marltet-place, killed him, 
and also besides him his lather-iii-kw Alaicij, Arkesilaos 
accordingly, having missed the meaning of the oracle, whether 
with his will or against his will, fulfilled his own destiny. 

165. Hils mother _Eli.eretime meanwhile, so long as 
Arke&ilaos having worked evil for himself dwelt at Barca, herself 
held the royal power of her son at Kyrene, 
both exercising his other rights and also sitting 
in council ; but when she heard that her son 
had been skin in Barca, she departed and fled 
to Egypt : for she had on her side services done 
for Carabyses the son of Cyrus by Arliesilaos, since this was tlie 
Arltesilaos who had given over Kyrene to Cambyses and bad 
laid a tribute upon himself. Pberetime then having conie to 
Egypt sat down as a supplia nt of Aryapjes, bidding htm help 
her, and alleging ss a reasoiT~TtT3ritivas on account of his 
inclination to the side of the Medes that her son bad been 
or Arvardes, and slain. 166. Now this Aryandcs had been ap- 
that wiiidi bi-foii pointed ruler of the province of Egypt by Cam- 
Uim aft^^rwiirds. ^^^^^ . ^^^ g^ter the time of these events he lost 
his life because he would measure himself with Dareios. For 
having heard and seen that Dareios desired to leave behind 
him as a memorial of himself a thing which had not been made 
by any other king, he imitated him, until at last he received 
his reward: for whereas Dareios refined gold and made it as 
pure as possible, and of this caused coins to be struckj 
Aryandes, being ruler of Egypt, did the same thing with silver ; 
and even now the purest silver is that which is called Aryandic. 
Dareios then having learnt that lie was doing this put him to 
death, bringing against him another charge of attempting 

„, , rebellion. 167. Now at the time of which 

Of the atn\v _ . 1 - . 11, 

which he sent, -1 spcak this Aryandes had compassion on 

which was in tnitli Pheretlme and gave her all the troops that were 
for the conquest ;„ g; ^ ^^jj^ ^,,g j^j^j ^^^ ^■^^ ^^^ f 
of Libya. . . ^ ' . ,i, , , ,' ,^ 

pointin g ^ti^at^iS -a -J'^rapniiin t o command the 

land-army and Badres, of the race oi' the Pasargadai, to com- 
mand the fleet : hut before he sent away the army, Aryandes 
despatched a herald to Barca and asked who it was who had 
killed ArkesiLaos ; and the men ofBarca all took it upon them- 
selves, for they said they suffered formerly many great evils at 
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his hands. Having heard tliis, Aryandes at last sent away the 
army together witli Pheretinie. This charge then was the 
pretext alleged ; but in fact the army was beinj sent out (as \ 
believe) for Hie purpose of subduing Libya ; for of the Libyans 
there are many nations of various kinds, and but few of them 
were subject to Che king, while the greater number paid no 
regard to Dareios. 

168. Now the Libyans havt their dwelling as follows; — 
Beginning from Egypt, first of the Libyans are settled the 
Adyrmachidai, who practise for the most part the 
same customs as the Egyptians, but wear cloth- 'ofj^„^!^^^''ey" 
ing similar to that of the other Libyans. Their AweW : and fir&t 
women wear a bronze ring ^■''*' 



I hose of the isa 

coast. 

Adyrmachidai. 



These are the 



Giligamai, 



upon each leg, 
and they have long hair on their heads, and 
when they catch tln;ir lie*, each one bites her 

■ own in retaliation and then throws them away. 

^ only people of the Libyans who do this; and they alone dis- 
play to the king their maidens when they are about to be 
marriod, and whosoev<;r of them proves to be pleasing to 
the king is deflowered by him. These Adyrmachidai extend 
along the ooast from Egypt as far as the port which is called 

tPlynos. 169. Next after these come the Gili- 
gamai,'^^ occupying the country towards the 
"West as far the island of Aphrodisias. In the space within 
this limit lies off the coast the island of Platea, where the 
Kyrenians made their settlement ; and on the coast of the 
mainland there is Port Menelaos, and Aziris, where the 

I Kyrenians used to dwell. From this point begins the 
silphwti^^''- and it ejilends along the coast from the island of 
Platea as far as the entrance of the Syrtis This nation 
practises customs nearly resembling those of the rest. 170. 
Next to the Giligamai on the West are the 
Asbystai : ^^^ these dwell above i^ Kyrene, and 
the Asbystai do not reach down to the sea, for the region along 
the sea is occupied by the Kyrenians. These most of all the 
Libyans are drivers of four-horse chariots, and in the greater 
number of their cu&torns they endeavour to imi- Aii5i:liiiai nnd 
tate the Kyrenians. 171. Next after the Asbystai Eacaks. 
on the West come the Auschisai ; these dwell above Earca and 
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reach down to the sea by Euesperides : and in the middle of 
the country of the Auschisai dwell the Bacalcs/*^a small tribe^ 
who Teach down to the sea by the city of Taucheira in the 
territory of Barca ; these practise the same customs as those 
above Kyrene. -172. Next after these Auschisai 
towards the West come the Nasamonians, a 
numerous race, who in the summer leave their flocks behind 
by the sea and [;o up to the region of Augila to gather the 
fruit of the date-palms, which grow in great numbers and very 
large and are all fruit-bearing i these hunt the wingless locusU, 
and they dry them in the sun and then pound them up, and 
after that tbey sprinkle them upon milk and drink them. Their 
custom is for each man to have many wives, and they make 
their intercourse with ihem common in nearly the sameraanner 
as the Massagetai,'^' that is they set up a staff in front of the 
door and so have intercourse. When a Nasamonian man 
marries his first wife, the custom is for the bride on the first 
night to go through the whole number of the guests having 
intercourse with them, and each man when lie has bin with 
her gives a gift, whatsoever he has brought with him from his 
house, j The forms of oath and of divination which they use 
are as follows : — they swear by the men among themselves 
who are reported to have been the most righteous and brave, 
by these, I say, laying hands upon their tombs ; and they divine 
by visiting the sepulchral mounds of their ancestors and lying 
down to sleep upon them after having prayed ; and whatsoever 
thing the man sees in hia dream, this he accepts. They 
practise also the exchange of pledges in the following manner, 
that is to say, one gives the other to drink from his hand, and 
drinks himself from the hand of the other ; and if they have no 
liquid, they take of the dust from the ground and lick it 

173. Adjoining the Nasamonians is the country of the 
Psylloi. These have perished utterly in the following 
. manner: — The South Wind blowing upon 

them dried up all their cisterns of water, and 
their land was waterless, lying all within the Syrtis, They 
then having taken a resolve by common consent, maifchcd 
in arms against the South Wind (I report that which is reported 
by the J.,ibyans), and when they had arrived at the sandy tract. 
the South Wind blew and buried them in the sand. These 
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then having utterly perished, the Nasanianians from that time 
forward possess their land. 174- Above these Garamantians 
towards the South Wind in the region of wild (who have no 
beasts dwell the Garamantians,''" who fly from "e^P""' "f "ar). 
every man and avoid the company of all^ and they neither 
possess any weapon of war, nor know how to defend themselves 

against enemies. 175. Tliese dwell above the ., . 

,r . , , ^^ , Macai. 

Nasamonians ; ana next to the Nasannonians 

along; the sea coast towards the West come the Maca_ij who 

shave their hair so as to leave tufts, letting the midtfle of their 

hair grow long, but round this on all sides shaving It close to 

the skin J and for fighting they carry shields made of ostrich 

skins. Through their land the river Kinyps roiis out into the 

sea, flowing from a hiil called the " HilL of the Charites." This 

Hill of the ChaTites is overgrown thickly with wood, while the 

rest of Lihyft which has l>een spoken of before is bare of 

trees ; and the distance from the sea to this hill is two hundred 

furlongs. 176. Nextto these Macai are the Gin- 

danes, whose women wear each of thein a number 

of anklets made of the skins of animals, for the following reason, 

as it is said :^for every man who has commerce with her she 

bipds on an anklet, and the woman who has most is esteemed 

the best, since she has been loved by the greatest number of 

men, 177, In a peninsula which stands om , k ■ 

1 r 111^1 A,. 1 Lolophagoi. 

into the sea from the land of these (jindanes 

dwell the Lotophagoi, who live by eating the fruit of the lotos 

only. Now the fruit of the lotos is in size liJce that of the 

irastich-tree, and in flavour ^^ it resembles that of the date- 

paJm. Of this fruit the Lotophagoi even make for themselves 

■wine. 178. Next after the Lotophagoi along 

the sea ^ coast are the Machlyans, who also .^I^S'^.^^! 

make use of the lotos, but less than those 

above mentioned. These extend to a great river named the 

river Triton, and this runs out into a great late called 

Tritonis, in which there is an island named Phla. About this 

island they say there was an oracle given to the Lacedemonians 

that they should make a settlement in it. 179, The following 

story moreover is also told, namely that Jason, wlien the Argo 



I had been completed by him under Mount Pclion, put into 1 

it a hecatomh and with » also ^^^ a tripod of bronze, and I 



sailed round Peloponnese, desiring to come to Delphi; and 
when in sailing he got near Malea, a North Wind seized his 
ship and carried it off to Libya, and before he caught sight 
of land he had come to be in the shoals of tKe UVe Tritonis. 
Then as he was at a loss how he should bring his ship forth, 
the story goes that Triton appeared to him and bade Jason 
jjive him the tripod, saying that he would show Lhem the right 
course and let them go away Avithc)Ut hurt : and when Jasoti con- 
sented to it, then Triton showed them the passage out between 
the shoals and set the tripod in bis own temple, after havirig 
iirst uttered a prophecy over the tripod ""and having declared 
to Jnson and his company the whole matter, namely that when- 
soever one of the descendants of those who sailed with him in 
the Argo should carry away this tripod, then it was determined 
by fa.te that a hundred cities of Hellenes should be established 
about the lake Tritonis. Having heard this the native Libyans 
concealed the tripod. 

180. Next to these Machlyans are the Auseans. These 
and the Machlyans dwell round the lake Tritonis, and the 

Au^eans "'^^'" '^'^^'^^ '^ ^^^ boundary between them: 
and while the Machlyans grow their hair lon^ 
at the back of the head, the Auseans do so in ftohL At a 
yearly festival of Athene their maidens take their stand 
in two parties and fight against one another with stones 
and staves, and they say that in doing so they are fulfiltfng 
the rites handed down by their fathers for the diviaity who 
was sprung from that la.nd, whom we call Athene : and those 
of the majdens who die of the wounds received they call 
"false-maidens." But before they let them begin the fight 
they do this : — all join together and equip the maiden who )S 
judged to be fairest on each occasion, with aCorinthian helmet 
and with full Hellenic armour, and then causin" her to go up 
into a chariot they conduct her round about the lake. Now I 
cannot tell with what they equipped the majdcrts id old time, 
before the Hellenes were settled near them ; but I suppose that 
they used to be equipped with F-gyptian armour, for it h frOTO 
Egypt that both the shield and the helmet have come to the 
Hellenes, as I affirm. They say tnoreover that Athene is the 
daughter of Poseidon and of the lake Tritonis, and that sGe 
had Some cause of complaint against her father and iherelbre 
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gave herself to ZeUs, and Zeus made her his own daughter. 
Such is the story which these tell; and they have their inter- 
course with ivoraen in common, not marrying but having 
intercourse like cacde : and when the child of any woman has 
grown big, he is brought before a meeting of the men held 
within three months of that time,**^^ and whomsoever of the 
men the cliild resembles, his son he is accounted to be. 

181. Thus then have been mentioned those nomad 
Libyans who live along the sea-coast : and above these inland 
is the region of" Libya which has wild beasts ; 
and above the wild-beast region there stretches t^^s^^d^on'^- 
a raised belt of sand, extending from Thebes of 
the Egyptians to the Pillars of Heracles. In this belt at 
intervals of about ten days' journey there are fragments of salt 
in gteat lumps forming hills, and at the top of each hill there 
shoots up from the middle of the salt a spring of water cold ■•.. 
and sweet ; and about the spring dwell men, at the furthest ^^ 
limit towards the desert, and above the wild-beast region. \ 
First, at a distance of ten days' joumey from Thebes, are 

the Ammonians, whose temple is derived from that of the 

Thehan Zeus, for the iniajre of Zeus in Thebes „. . 

t -r 1 ■ 1 , , Mvt , , , , r Tli6 Ammonians. 

also, as I have said before,'™ has the head of a 

ram. These, as it chances, have also other water of a spring, 

' which in the early morning is warm ; at the time when the 

market fills, -"^ cooler ; when midday comes, it is quite cold, 

and then they water their gardens ; hut as the day declines, it 

abates from its coldness, until at last, when the sun sets, the 

water is warm; and it continues to increase in heat still more 

Until it reaches midnight, when it boils and throws up bubbles; 

and when midnight passes, it becomes cooler gradually till 

dawn of day. This spring is called the fountain of the Sun. 

182. After the Ammonians, as you go on along the belt 
of sand, at an interval again of ten days' journey there 
is a hill of salt like that of the Ammonians, , ., 
and a spring of water, with men dwelling about 
it; and the name of this place is Augila. To this the 
Nasamonians come year by year to gather the fruit of the 
date-palms. 1S3. From Augila at a distance again of ten 
days' journey there is another hill of salt and spring of 
water and a great number of fruit-bearing date-palms, as 



there are also in the other places: and men dwell here 

who are called the Garamaniians, a very great nation, who 

carry earth to lay over the salt and then sow 
Uaramontiaiu. ,, , ■ * ,. ■ .l i_ _l . 

crops, rram this point is the shortest way w 

the Lotophagoi, for from these it is a journey of thirty days 

to the country of the Garamantians. Among them also are 

produced the cattle which feed backwards ; and they feed 

backwards for this reason, because they have their horns bent 

down forwards, and therefore they walk backwards aa they 

feed ; for forwards they cannot go, because the horns run into 

the ground in front of them; but in nothing else do they 

differ from other cattle except in this and in the thickness and 

firmness to the touch '™ of their hide. These Garamantians 

_ , . of whom I speak hunt the "Cave-dwellinE "^** 

Ethiopians with their four- horse chariots, for 

the Cave-dwelling Ethiopians are the swiftest of foot of all 

men about whom we bear report made ; and the Cave-dwellen 

feed upon serpents and lizards and such creeping things, and 

they use a language which resembles no other, for in it they 

squeak just like bats. 

184. From the Garamantians at a distance again of ten 

days' journey there is another hill of salt and spring of water, 

and men dwell round it called A tarantians, who 
Aiaraftimos. . r ■,, , , > 

alone of all men about ivhom we know are 

nameless ; for while all taken together have the name Ataran- 
tians, each separate man of them has no name given to him. 
7"he&i.' utter curses against the Sun when he is at his height,'** 
and moreover revile him with all manner of foul tenns, 
because he oppresses tiiem by his burning heat, both them- 
selves and their land. After this at a distance again of ten 
days' journey there is another hill of salt and spring of water, 

,., , and men dwell round it Near this salt hill 

AtJaniians. . , , , , . , . „ , 

IS a mountain named Atlas, which is small in 

circuit and rounded on every side ; and so exceedingly lofty 

is it said to be, Chat it is not possible to see its siimmils, for 

clouds never leave them either in the summer or in (he winter. 

This the natives say is the pillar of the heaven. After this 

mountain these men got their name, for they are called 

Atlantians ; and it ia said that they neither -eat anything that 

has lite nor have any dreams. 
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185. As far as these Atlatitians I am able to mention in 

order the names of those who are settled in the belt of sand ; 

but for the parts beyond these 1 can do so no ,„ , . , 

" ,11 r The land beyond, 

more. However, the belt extends as far as the 

Pilla.rs of Heracles and also in the parts outside them : and 

there is a mine of salt in it at a distance of ten days' journey 

from the Atlantians, and men dwelling there ; and these all 

have their houses built of the lumps of salt, since these parts 

of Libya which we have now reached^*' are without rain; 

for if it rained, the walls being made of salt would not be 

able to last : and the salt is dug up there both white and 

purple in colour.-'** Above the sand-belt, in the parts 

which are in the direction of the South Wind and towards the 

interior of Libya, the country is uninhabited, without water 

and without wild beasts, rainless and treeless, and there is no 

trace of moisture in it. 

186. I have said that from Egypt as far as the lake 
Tritonis Libyans dwell who are noraads» eating flesh and 
drinking milk ; and these do not taste at all of 
the flesh of cows, for the same reason as the nomad Libyans. 
Egyptians aJso abstain from it, nor do they keep 
swine. Moreover the women of the Kyrenians too think it 
not right to eat cows' flesh, because of the Egyptian Isis, 
and they even keep fasts and celebrate festivals for her ; and 
the women of Barca, in addition to abstaining from cows' 
flesh, do not taste of swine either. 187. Thus it is with these 
matters : but in the region to the West of lake Tritonis the 
Ijibyans cease to be nomads, and they do not practise the 
same customs, nor do to their children anyth ing like that which 
the nomads are wont to do ; for the nomad Libyans, whether 
all of them I cannot say for certain, but many of them, do as 
follows ; — when their children are four years old, they bum 
with a greasy piece of sheep's wool the veins in the crowns 
of their heads, and some of them bum the veins of the 
temples, so that for all theii lives to come the cold 
humour may not run down from their heads and do them 
hurt : and for this reason it is (they say) that they are so 

I healthy ; for the Libyans are in truth the most healthy of all 
^ races concerning which we have knowledge, whether for this 
^1 reason or not I cannot say for certain, but the most healthy 
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they certainly are : and if, when they burn the children, a. can- 
vulsioTi comes on, they have found out a remedy for this; for 
they pour upon them the water of a he-goat and so save them. 
I report that which is reported by the Libyans themselves. 
188. The following is the manner of sacrifice ■which the 
nomads have : — they cut off a part of the animal's ear as a 
first offering and throw U over the hou5e,i''" atid having done 
this they iwist its neck. They sacrifice only to the Sun and 
the Moon ; that is to say, to these all the Lib3'ans sacrifice, but 
those who dwell round the lake Tritonts sacrifice most of all 
tu Athene, and neW to Triton and Posejdo^n. 180. It would 
appear also that the Hellenes made the dress and the aigis of 
Che images of Athene after the model of the Libyan women ; 
for except that the dress of the Libyan women is of leather, 
and the tassels which hatig from their digii are not formed of 
serpents but of leather thongs, in all other respects Athene is 
dressed like them. Moreover the name too declares that the 
dress of the figures of Pallas }ias come from Libya, for the 
Libyan women wear over their other garments bare ggat- 
skins [aigetis) with tasselled fringes and coloured over with red 
madder, 3-nd from the name of these goat-skins the Hellenes 
formed the name atgis. I think also that in these regfons 
first arose the practice "of crying aloud during the per- 
formance of sacred rites, for the Libyan women do this very 
well."" The Hellenes have iearnC from the Libyans also the 
yoking together of four horses. 190. The nomads bury those 
who die just in the same manner as the Hellenes, except only 
the Nasaraonians : these bury bodies in a sitting posture, 
taking care &t the moment when the man expires to place him 
sitting and not to let him die lying down on his back. They 
have dwellings composed of the stems of asphodel entwined 
with rushes, and so made that they can be carried about. 
Such are the customs followed by these tribes, 

l9l. On the West of the river Triton next after the Auseans 
come Libyans who are tillers of the soil, and whose Custom it 
The Libyans who >s lo posscss fixcd habitations J and they are 
iiu ibe gtaund t caUcd Maxyans. They grow their hair loug on 
'''^'^"^' the right side of their heads and cut it short 

upon the left, and smear their bodies over with red ochre. 
These say that they are of the men who came from Troy, 
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regions of Libya. 



This cDTintTy and the rest of Libya which is towards the 
West is both much moxt frequented hy wild 
beasts and much more thickly wooded than the 
country of the nomads: for whereas the part 
of Libya which is^situated towards the East, where the nomads 
dwell, is low-lying and sandy Up to the river Triton, that which -^"' 
succeeds it towards the West, the country of those who till the 
soil, is exceedingly mountainous and thickly- wooded and full 
of wild beasts : for in the land of these are found both the 
tiionstrous serpent atid the lion and the elephant, and bears 
and venomous snakes and horned asses, besides the doy-headed 
men, and the headless men with their eyes set in their breasts! 
(at least so say the Libyans about them), and the wild mea' 
and wild women, and a great multitude of Other beasts which 
are not fabulous lite these.'" 192. In the land of the nomads 
howt-'ver there exist none of these, but other 
animals as follows: — -white -rump antelopes, 
gazelles, buflTaloes, aS-ses, not tlie hOrnCd kind 
but others which go without water (for in fact these never 
drink), oryes,^'^ who&e horns are made into the sides of the 
Phenirfian lyre (this animal is in size about equal to an 
ox}, small foxes, hyenas, pOtCupinCs, wild rams, wolves,^'* 
jackals, panthers, boryes, land-crocodiles about three cubits in 
length and very much resembling lizards, oiitriches, and small 
snalceSj each with one horn : these wild animals there are in 
this country, as well as those which exist elsewhere, except the 
stag and the wild boar; but Libya has no stags nor wild boars 
at all. Also there are in this country three kinds of mice, one 
is called the "two-legged" nujuse, another the segeris (a 
name which is Libyan and signifies in the Hellenic tongue 
a " hill "), and a third the " prickly " mouse. *'* There are also 
weasels produced in the siiphion, which are very like those of 
TartessDs. Such are the wild animals which the land of the 
Libyans j>osae.5Se3, so far as we were able to discover by 
inquiries extended as much as possible. 
^ 193. Next to the Maxyan Libyans are the Zauekes,^^^ 
whose women drive their chariots for them to 
war. 194. Next to these are the Gyzantes,''^ 
among whom honpy is made in great quantity by bees, but in 
much greater quantity still it is said to be made by menj who 
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work sX it as a. trade. Howe-ver that may be, these all smear 
themselves over with red ochre and eat nion- 
'™'*'^'' keys, whkh ate produced m very great numbers 
upon their mountains. I96. Opposite these, as the Cartha- 
ginians say, there lies an island called Kyrauis, 
ma'if ^"^ ^''"" ^'^^ hundred furlongs in length but narrow, ta 
which one may walk over from the mainland ; 
and it is full of olives and vines. In it they say there is a 
pool, from which the native girls with birds' feathers smeared 
over with pitch bring up gold-dust out of the mud. Whether 
this \% really so I do not knov?, but I write that which is 
reported ; and nothing is impossible,"^ for even in Zakynthos 
I saw myself pitch brought up out of a pool of water. There 
are there several pools, and the largest of them measures 
seventy feet each way and is two fathoms iti depth. Into this 
they plunge a pole with a myrtle-branch bound to it, and then 
with the branch of myrtle they bring up pitch, which has the 
smell of asphalt, but in other respects it is superior to the pitch 
of Pieria, This they pour into a pit dug near the ^ool; and 
when they have collected a large quantity, then they pour it 
into the jars from the pit : and whatever thing falls into the 
pool goes under ground and reappears in the sea, which is 
distant about four furlongs from the pooL Thus then the 
report about the island lying near the coast of Libya is also 
probably enough true. 

196. The Carthaginians say also this, namely that there 

is a place in Litjya and men dwelling there, outside the Pillars 

of Heracles, to whom when they have come and 

^ng without j^^g ^^^^ jj^g merchandise forth from their 

ships, tliey set it in order along the beach and 
embark again in their ships, and after that they raise a smoke; 
and the natives of the country seeing the smoke come to the 
sea, and theti they lay down gold as an equivalent for the mer- 
chandise and retiie to a distance away from the merchandise. 
The Carthaginians upon that disembaTk and examine it, and 
if the gold is in their opinion sufficient for the value of the 
merchandise, they tnke it up and go their way ; but if not, they 
embark again in their ships and sit there ; and the others 
approach and straightway add more gold to the former, until 
they satisfy them : and they say that neither party wrongs the 
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Other; for neither do the Carthaginians lay hands on the gold 
until it is made equal to the value of their merchandise, nor 
do the others lay hands on the merchandise until the Cartha- 
ginians have taken the gold. 

197, These are the Libyan tribes whom we are able to 
nsroe; and of these the greater number neither now pay any 
regard to the king of the Medes nor did they 
then. Thus much also I have to say about this ^ 
land, namely that it is occupied by four races and no more, 
so far as we know; and of these races two are natives of the 
soil and the other two not so ; for the Libyans and the Ethi- 
opians are natives, the one race dwethng in the Northern 
parts of Libya and the other in the Southern, while the 
Phenidans and the Hellenes are strangers. 

198, r think moreover that (besides other thin^) in good- 
ness of soil Libya does not very greatly excel ^"^ as compared 
with Asia or Europe, except only the region of 
Kinyps, for the same name is given to the land 
as to t!ie river. This region is equal to the best of lands in 
bringing forth the fruit of Demeter/™ nor does it at all 
resemble the rest of Libya ; for it has black soil and is watered 
by springs, and neitlier has it fear of drought nor is it hurt by '' ' 
drinking too abundantly of rain ; for rain there is in this part 
of Libya. Of the produce of the crops the same measures 
hold good here as for the Babylonian land. And that is good 
land also which the Euesperites occupy, for when it beara best 
it^produces a hundred-fold, but the land in the region of 
Kinyps produces sometimes as much as three-hundred- fold. 
199. Moreover the land of Kyrene, which is 
the highest land of the part of Libya which is 
occupied by nomads, has within its confines 
three seasons of harvest, at which we may marvel: for the 
parts by the sea-coasts first have their fruits ripe for reap- 
ing and for gathering the vintage ; and when these have been 
gathered in, the parts which lie above the sea-side places, those 
situated in the middle, which they call the hills/'" arc ripe for 
the gathering in; and as soon as this middle crop has been 
gathered in, that in the highest part of the land comes to per- 

Ifectton and is ripe ; so that by the time the first crop has been 
eaten and drank up, the last is just coming in. Thus the har- 
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'^ vestiiQr.tlie.K)'x«uianftJasts^i^t tnog^s. Let so much as has 
been said suffice for these things. 

liiion 200. Now when the p££siaiUielp«'s of Fhe retime^?^ having 

abgui been sent from Egypt by Aryandes, had amve^~at Barca, they 

"^^ laid siege to the city, proposing to the inhabit- 

nic war agaLnst ^^^ ^^^^ ^j.^^ ^j^^^j^ ^j^^ ^p ^j^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ 

guilty of the murder of Arkesilaos : but as all 
their people had taken a share in the guilt, they did not 
accept the proposals. Then they besieged Barca for nine 
months, both dicing underground passages which led to the 
wall and making vigorous attacks upon it Now the passages 
dug were discovered by a worker of bronze with a shield covered 
over with bronze, who had thought of a plan as follows : — 
carrying it round within the wall he applied it to the ground 
in the city, and whereas the other places to which he applied 
it were noiseless, at those places where digging was going 
on the bronze of the shield gave a sound ; and the men of 
Barca would make a countermine there and slay the Persians 
who were digging mines. This then was discovered as I 
have said, and the attacks were repulsed by the men of Barca. 
and the device 201. Then as they were suffering hardship for a 
whereby ihat ciiy long time and many were falling on both sides, 
was taken. ^^j especially on that of the Persians, Amasis 

the commander of the land-army contrived as follows : — -per- 
ceiving that the Barcaians were not to be conquered by force 
but might be conquered by guile, he dug by night a broad 
trench and over it he laid timber of no great strength, 
and brought earth and laid it above on the top of the 
timber, making it level with the rest of the ground: then at 
daybreak he invited the men of Barca to a parley; and they 
gladly consented, and at last they agreed to make a treaty ; 
and the treaty they made with one another was on these terms, 
the oaths being taken over the hidden trench, namely that so 
long as this earth should continue to be as it was, so long the 
oath should remain firm, and that the men of Barca should 
promise to pay tribute of due amount to the king, and the 
Persians should do no further violence to the men of Barca.'*^ 
After the oath the men of Barca trusting to these eng^ements 
both went forth themselves from their city and let any who 
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desired it of the enemy pass within their wall, hating opened 
all the gates; but the Persians first broke down the concealed 
bridge and then hegan to run inside the city wall. And the 
reason why they broke down the bridge which they had madej 
wa& that they might keep their oaths, since they had sworn to 
the men of Barca that the oath should remain firm continu- 
ally for so long time as the earth should remain as it then was, 
but after that they had- broken it down, the oath no longer re- 
mained firm. 202. NNow the most guilty of 
the Earc^ians, when thcKwere delivered to her nt'red'Jfr"'* "^ 
by the Persians, PJieretime_inipn!ed in a ring 
round about the wall ; and she cut off the breasts of their wives 
and set the wall round with these also in order: but the rest 
of the men of Barca she bade the Persians carry off as spoil, 
except so many of them as were of the house of Battos and 
not shnrers in the guilt of the murder ; and to these Pheretime 
gave the city in charge. 

203. So the Persians having made slaves of the rest 
of the Earcaians departed to go back ; and when they ap- 
peared at the gates of the city of Kyrene, the How the Persians 
Kyrenians let them go through their town in reiuming passed 
order to avoid neglect of some oracle. Then as lii^igh Kyrene, 
the army was going through, Eadres the commander of the fleet 
urged that they should capture the city, but Amasis the com- 
mander of the land-army would not consent to it ; for he said 
that they had been sent against no other city of the Hellenes 
except Barca. When however they had passed through and 
were encamping on the hill of Zeus Lycaios, they repented 
of not having taken possession of Kyrene ; and they endea- 
voured again to pass into it, hut the men of Kyrene would 
not allow them. Then upon the Persians, although no one 
fought against them, there fell a sudden panic, and they ran 
away for about sixty furlongs and then encamped. And when 
the camp had been placed hercj there came to it a mess- 
enger from Aryandes summoning them back ; so the Persians 
asked the Kyrenians to ^ive them provisions for their march 
and obtained their request; and having re- and of their 
ceived thesej they departed to go to Egypt, march back to 
After this the Libyans took them up,^*" and killed ^syp»- 
for the sake of iheir clothes and equipment those of them who 
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at any time were left or stra.ggletl behind, until at last they 
came to Egypt. 

204. ThlE pntiy of the Persians reached Euesperides, and 
this was their furthest point in Libya: and those of the Bar- 
TheBarHsiiana cai^ns whom tHcy had reduced to slavery they 
transplanicd to removed again from Egypt and "brought them 
-'^^'^* to the king; and king Dareics gave them 3. 

village in the land of Bactria in which to make a settlement 
To this village they gave the name of Barca, and it still con- 
tinued to be inhabited by them even down to my own time, in 
th£ land of Bactria. 

205./Pheretime however did not bring her tife liappily to 
an end iny more than they ; for as soon as she had returned 
^ from Libya to Egypt after having avenged her- 
^^"^?™'' self on the Barcaians, she died an evil death, 
having become suddenly full of worms while 
yet alive ; for, as it seems, too severe punishments inflicted by 
men prove displeasmg*^ to the gods^ j,Such and so great was 
the punishment indicted by Pheretime the wife of Eattos on 
the men of Barca. 



MOTES TO BOOK IV 

CnAK MOTE 

1, I. Some enlerprises had been cnlrusled to others, s.g. the atlack om 
barioa ; buL this had not Lii.;i:ti ihe c.ist with ihe caiiture of 
BabyJon, therefore sortie Editors have proposed correttions. e.g. a,^ 
TfiO jSchweightiuser), and aSni*A (Stein). 

— 2. See i, 106. 

— 3. -Ti^i fliiu ' ks\.'rii • this mfljins Eatlern Asia as distinguished rrom Ihe 

coasts of Asia Minur ; see i. 103 and 177. 

— 4. KaTaTraimarTfs : ihe expression is awkward if Tneant lo be 

tquivalenl Ic sol naTiwavaay, but il is- liiitdly improved by the 
alteration lo xaTanai'ifvVTfs, Pcrliaps Uie clause is out of place. 

3. 6. TrifiiiTTl^ai'Tfs] : so the Wo best MSS. ; olhefs have rr/njrrlia-ajnrt 
or Tepurrij^iinrei. The word n-e/Jicrri^faurt! ^^'Ould b* from 
-irepnrTi;(iij, equiialcnl lo irfpiunx'f". ^.nd ii is acknoufedged in 
itiis sense hy Hesychius. 
7. The connexion is not dear eilherat the beginning o! the chapter or 
here. This clause would seem to be a repetjdan of that at the 
beginning of (lie chapter, and IhnI which Mines belween slicdd 
be an eipla.nali61i itf Ihe teas&h why Ihe slaves are blinded. As 
il smnds, however, we can only refor it la the elnust- *)iit;h follows, 
i>6 yip dpiifai eiiri d^\a tto/iiSts, and even so there is nu real 
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solulion of the difficulty, for it is not explained why nomads 
should have blind slaves. Perhaps the best rcsourci' is 10 
suppose thnt some part of the explanation, in connexion with tlic 
manner of dealing with the milk, ha^ been lost, 

S_ T^ '^^f\ ■ ^ conjectural einendj3.L]on for ^ ^rep, ''"wllich is a very 
great lake." 

9. ^Ti toiStwp opx^''"^\ '• ite word ripx^rdw is omitled insorae MSS. 
and by some Editors. 

1 0. adyapiv. 

11. Tads ffaaOiifavsi: 50 Wesaeling. TTie MSS. have to5i fiaaiTiia!. 

"the kings," which may perhaps be used here as equivalent lo 
ro^f ^tn^iXTllquf) : some tailors, including Stein, adopt the con- 
jecture -tiiij (iairi.\{ot^ " from the youngest cf ihera, who ivas king, 
lliose who," etc. 

12. ToG (SamWK] : some EditoiE read bj conjecture SjdiXirflif |3affA^ot, 

' ' after their king Scololos. " 
120. tara^aivvi>ieyao^ ; or Karli rdfle iluBwd/MKii', "girded in this 
manniir," 
IM]Xai'i'7air6at tV itTp-ipa S^iSSn] ; the belter MSS, read 
/£7/^a:i' ^(T^dat and ^k69t/i^ : the nkeamng £eeinS d^ubtftll, and some 
Editors would omit the clatise as an interpolation. 
TpAt jtoWdi)! Sciiuyov] : Ihe better MSS. read vpi iroAJoii Seiiitva, 
i'he passage has been emended in vaxions ways, e^. r/ii! irrrWoi': 
S^DL jiivayras (Buttmann), jrpfts tdAAdi>s /i^ooinas (Bredow), jrp4 
(nroSoiJ ifi^o'off (Stein), 
TaitjiraT] : same authorities have ctTx-s. 
16. Italy means for Herodotus only tbe Southern part of the peninsula, 
17- Sitjtiotylouft] -- so tliE best nuthorilies ; others have Tptt/KotflaLOL, 

18. 'JTaKiardun', i.^. HisUenic setilars in Italy. 

19. tQ iydXiian T^ 'AiriXXuvof: SyttX^ is used for atiytbing dedicated 

to a god, most commonly the sacred image. 

20. KaTimipfff : "above," i.£. beyond Ihent towards the North. 

Similarly when dealing] with Libya Ihe writer uses the same word 
of those further from the coasl towacds the South ; see ch. J74. 

|p av7*tff"t rp^ffi fTTffft irviii^v ■ " even in the verses which he com- 
posed, " ill vvhieh he might be expected as a p^et to g-o somewhat 
beyond the literal truth. 

Or, ' ' Aiizonians-" 

'O^ioiroTdTa.!. 

See ch. 101, where the day's journey Is reckoned ai 200 slades (23 
Gngliah miles). 

The meaning of IfniiJm here is net waste and barren landi but lajid 
withowt settled inhkbitanls. 

i.e. " Man-eatetS." 

"I"his is the reading of the MSS., btit it is not consistent with the 

distanca given in ch. loi, nor with the actit^l facts. : some Edilots 

therefore read " four" instead of "fourteen." 
i.e. "Clifb." 
i.e. " Black-cloalta,'" 
'Afjnnraia.] : it is not certain tbai this is the form which ought to 

be read here : Latin writers make the name ■' Anmphaei," ajid in 

some MSS. It is given here as 'Opye^jrtuoi- 
31. iyii.\t;.aTi. 
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CHAP. HOTB 

36. 3a. tA ytyivia. 

38. 33. Or, "violent, 

39. 34. Od. iv. 85. 

— 35- ft ^ot^a ipita iiAyit. 
SO. 36. irpwrSiiKws, "additions." 
U. 37. i.e. of ApoUo and Arlemis. 
M. 37a. Omitting \iyiiiv. 

37. 36. The word " Asia " is not contained in the MSS. and need not be 

inserted inthetexl, but il is implied, if not expressed ; seecljap. 41. 
SB. 39. darrol. 

89. 40. oil Xi^iwa et ftii rbiuf. 

41. 41. I.e. 100,000 &lhoms, equivalent to 1000 stades ; see ii. 6, note 10. 
43. 42. oiH ^vnfidXSav df^ij. 

— 43- "■ 158- 

43. 43a. PfianA-] ■■ some MSS, have rpSfiara " cattle," 

44. 44. SnoM TOptxoiiJv^ : the construction is confused, but the meaning is 

that all but the Eastern parts are known to be surrounded by sea. 
4$, 45. AATtof] : some MSS. ha.ve Myt/toy, "of reputation." 

48, 46. Stein reads cla-l Si] for clo-l Si, and punctuates so that the meaning is, 

' ' il has become ihe greaiest of all rivers in the following manner :— 
besides other rivers which flow into it, those whi^ especially 
make it great are as follows." 

— 47. -K^wTc fUv til] ■■ this perhaps requires emendation, but the corrections 

proposed are hardly satisfactory, e.g. Tivrt ^mt^Xm or xivn 

49. 48. Or "Skios" : called by Thucydides "Oskios" (ii. 96). 

S2. 49. fri] : most of the MSS, give iari, which is adopted by some 
Editors. 

— SO. " Sacred Ways, " 

88. St. Feppiiayi: in some MSS. Tippav, "the region called Gerros." 

Sa. TfffiTfpdKorTa] ; some Editors have altered this number, but without 
authority or sufficient reason. 

— 53. Si' ip^iiov : see note 25 on ch, 18. The region here spoken of is 

that between the Gerrians and the agricultural Scythians. 

— 53a. ^5 Tihurb tKoi : i.e. the Dnieper- Li man. (The Medicean and Flor- 

entine MSS, read ^i ri fXol, not i% tS rAot, as hitherto reported.) 

— 54. iiiv tiifloKav T^i Xtiptji. 

— 55, MiTTpJs] ; i.e. the Mother of the gods, Kybele, cp. ch. 76 ; soioe 

less good authorities have iii;«7r/jo5. 

M, 56. ^Ui a^] : most MSS, have ^« iiMv yhp. 

D9. 57- Or, "Apia," 

— 58. Or, " Goitosyros." 

— 59- The MSS. have also "Arippasa" and "Artimpasa." 

— 60- The authorities have also " Thagimasa " and " Thamimasidas-" 
63- 61- TUP ipxqii^} : some read by conjecture fy Tifi apxMVi " at the seat 

of government," or " in the public place." 

— 62. S(rov t' 4irl araSlovs Tprit. 

— 63. inrA T&v x(i/iii''w- 

— 64. tticu'dinji. 

— 65. iya.\iia : see note 19 on ch, 15. 
64. 66. Kari. irep ^Iras. 

87. 67. Or, " and put them together in one bundle. " 

— 68. See i. 105. 
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r CHAF. MorE 

71. 69. svri^o : k fs hol clear wh^i plani is nicani. 

— 7P, i",?, for this pnrposL^. The general usu of bronze is atiesied by 

ch. Bi. 

72. 71. il3t dt-a^i^i^ouTis, firtap k.t.X ; Iht reference of fllSf is direellj' lo 

tha clause ^t^Ah — t^x^Xou, though in. sense it reTers equally to 
the following, KaTuBEr Sc k.t.A. Some Editors punctuate itius, 
SiSe dmpi^djbvre!' (Tteiw and o-mit Si' after irdTiuflw, maldnE the 
reference of t!3c to the latier clausp alone-, 

73. i^piroi'Tiu, as In iii, 117, bui h^re they howl for plcn^urc. 

73. Like th-e Egyplians for example, cp, if. 91. 

— 74. pi-^c ye Sir aXX^Xajy] ; Ihp MSS.. have ^ij li -yc ilw iXXiiXwi'. 

MoEi Bailors read. AWtiiu for aXXiiXtiH) and alter tlie other words in 
various ways (/iii- roi 7* mi, ^i; TOiYa()u>» ftc|. talcing fiij as 
in itH} Qti [ne dicam iiliorum). The reading which I have adopted 
is bastd on that of Stein, who rrads (tijrf reuv dWiuk an:3 
quotes viii, 14Z. offrf ye 4X\oiiri 'EWiJi'li'i' or'Sa^oiiri, i^'/iTi' Si 
ffj; Kai Sii. TtifTLir tjkioto. With iA^aw ibe mfsining is, '" rejecting 
those of other nations ajid tEp^ciiilly iLose of the Hellet^eS-" For 
the use of fi-fj dfliM- tjiiiytir dp. it Jt. 

— 75- O''- according to some MSS. , "as they proved in the case of 

Anacharsis and afterwards of Skyles." 

— 76. yriv Tro'Kfi.'qv. 

— 77. kirtTpiirm. 

17. 78. TriT\a.irrai\ : aonic authorities give ir^irtuorai, " has been invtnied 
as a jeal. " 

T9. 79. fT x^Tpas iytirffai. 

— 7911. i fl«ls. 

— So. aiEwp^o-T^iiDE] ; iliis or firpijsT^iWf a the reading of inost of ttie 

M3.S. The meaning is uncertain, since the word does not occur 
elsewhere. Stein suggests that it may mean '" scofffd (at the 
Scythians).'' Various conjectures Iiave been tried, c,^. 
Si^Sfr/irjTsviri, SieSjfjjjr^reihif. etc. 

81. 81. is SfiSas final : cp. ii, 8. Some ie.j^, Dindorf and Btihr) trans- 
late "considering that they are Scythians," 1'.^- for a iiELlion so 
famous and so widely eKicndeil. 

. — 8a. i.t. about 5300 gallon,;. 

8S. 63. firi T^j ifujl] : the MSS. mostly have /rl ipifj, and. Sleln adopts the 
conjecture ^iri liltp. "on a projecting point." The temple would 
be that of Zeiii oilpio! mentioned in ch, 87. (la the Medicean 
MSn the DniitlEd 1 'a inserted above the line ii/arc the p, vol 
directly over il^ as represented by Steiii, and the accent is not 
&mitti>d. } 

— 84. ar&hiM, nnd so throughout. 
B6. 85. i-e. i.iio.ooo. 

— B6. i.e. 330,000. 

B7. 86a. OTiifia!, i.e. "stjitarc blocks" ; so also in ch. 91. 

— ■ E7, i.e. 70O1OO0. 

— 8717, US i/iiA ivxiit evftficiUKoiiinf, ( " pulling the evidence together "). 
S8. rocrt S^Ka : probably a 1ex>sc expression lik^ tX iriirn fLVpla., ilL 7^ 

85. fcipifB, "manffe.'' 
90, Or (less probably) " Skyrmiadsi," 

gi, Sd^Mi'S"'] ■ some interior MSS. have ZiX^ioiii", or JidtioK^ii', and 
the spclhng in other writers varies between thiae forms. 
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CHAF. ROTE 

'frL 93. Saifiera, somcllmea lued (br ddfiedmcn as distbguished. from goda. 

Cp, cll, loj, 
9S. 94- ^ffi-rtpO.. 

— 95. ou r^i a^dcytardrifi fl-e^ffrj. No depreciation Menis W be inlflrded 

here, 

S9. C17. i.e. [he MPdilerranEan : or Ihe passage may mean siraplj, 
" ThiBce ciioi out further into the si^ tLan Scj^ia." 

— 98. iro liffif . 

— 99- More literally, " I say tfai?, so far M it 15 allowed tO- compare, «C. 

Such is the form orths Taiiric lartd." 
100. 100. Ijit). TIie; Agalhyrskjis hawever Imve not been, mentioned belbn 

in this conQeiioD. 
IDl. loi. ffTiiia.. 

— 102, TTtt SiclrSiKtp T& ^iricdpcTKii i.e. the lines numing' frotu West to 

East, 
1Q3t 103. nritpaj(64t^rtH - so the Medicean MS- and ancth^r ; the rest ba^ 

itrata^BirTiis. Some Editors read by conjecture ijrfKet^fl^ 

I'caBI a\iay on Iheir ooast." 
IDS. 104. j^sisi. 

— I OS- Tpcrrijptian. 

— 106. Or, "were driven out." 

109, 107, tfiStLpoTpayiovm. 

110. iqSf Of, " Aiorfiit^," ajid " aior" below. 

— log. i.e, ihc Royal Scyibians : sec oh, ao, 

IIB. no. hrl ToiVifi], the readiiig of the Aldint editicm. The MSS. hsve 

^irl TCiura. Stein suggests ji^ TeOrii. 
119. III. Si) sTfiird/icda] : some MSS. read oin oMiuBa. Editors hsve 

emcndfd by conjecture in various ways, e.g. oil irtpio'j'^Sr. 

■' we shall not allow it ; " ol i^irDiirii^itfiiE or oi ^Ttitrd^eSa. " we 

shall go out to attack tiim ; " aTriaaafifSa. ' ' we shall rtpel him, ' 
121. 113, -riaasj, or irSs'iu, bebnging to -juraitm. 
123, 113, x^pffflv, "dry." 

— 114, Perhaps (he same its the- " Hyfgis " menKoned in ch, 57. Some 

Editors read " Hyrgis '" In [his passage, 
12s. 115. Seech, 119. 
127. 116. x\aCiiy A^u. 

— 1 17. ToDrt iari f) dirfl Eicuff^tiic ^iris] : this refcra to the last irords, 

K^oieIl' Wyiu, Most EiditoTs have doubts about the getiuineneis of 
I the sentein^!, regardjag- it a nurginaJ gli)5Si which ha5 crept inlD 

the text ; bul perhaps without sufficient resuson. 
130. iiB, Or, "with some slight effieet on the conTse of tha war." 
132. 119, See i, qi6, 
13D. ISO. ipifiiuStfrt! T»S iiilXau, 

— 121. Uirai' T^i ^Liii^. 

13S. 122, ^) ^a Kal Sa-vpaiiiTOL]-. some Editors read -^ ^rri Sb('po;uitAj". 
The MSS, give ^ jiua SBi'pt>,u.d7--ai (some Znvpi/iMtriuiv). Stcin in- 
serts inat. 

138. 134. The list includes only those who voted in fevaur of the proposal of 
I Histiaias (i.e. Miltiades is not included in it] t hence pethap? 

I Steiti is Tigiit in suggesting some changt; in the text, e.£. ei 
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CHAP 


i*nTB 1 


L 


luL'plpoii'i'H -f-f fTjv i/^^dt T/rii pa.ft\ias Kal iii'rn\&yov wXtlarev, | 


F 


The absencG of the nauie of Cues is remarlted by several com- 1 




mentators, who forget tlia.I he had accompanied Dardoa : see 
ch. 97. 
laj: Or, ■'and even so they found the passage of the river with. 


140. 




diffituUy," 


143- 


126. ij> n^pfT-jfirt- 


— 


la^- i.e. 80jOcx>. 


145. 


128. 'fip] : some MSS. tead Si ■ soSteir and other Editors. i 


— 


129. i.e. Caswr and Polydeukes the sons, of Tyndareus, who were 




among: theAigonauis. 


148. 


130. Bijpa (genitive). J 


149. 


131. From ill " ^li-eep " and \iico^ " wolf" {Sur ty \i''KOi<n). 1 


— 


13a. ^y\)}, the word being here apparenll/ y^ed looicly, 1 


— 


133. 'Eptridil', 


— 


134. /ierd toUto inrf/itive Tdivrh tovto] : some EditOTS mark a lacuna . 




aflCT \iiriu-^ii>e, or supply some wordy like jw^/Jq ii: "after ihia the 




children sunived, and the same thing' happened also in Therd, etc. " 


IBO. 


135. Or, " Grinos," 


— 


136, '&in)riiid5T)i'\ : the MSS, have Eiiffir/iiSvjj : the conection is from \ 




Pindf.r, I'y'h, iv. 455. j 


— 


137, -^^''uf, theusual form of address 10 Apollo; so in ch, 155. ■ 


164. 


13S. Or, " Ajtos." 1 


16B. 


139. 1.^- Artstoielfcs, Find, Pyih. v, 87. 1 


— 


140. iU7a^ii&.-we\inJ3i}. 1 


106. 


141. Or, ' ' it happened both [0 himself and to the other men of Thera 




according JO their former evil forluneT" but this would prtsuppose 




the truth of the story coid in ch, 151, and -naidyKmos may mean 




simply " adverse" or " hostile." 


ise, 


I43r ■^ifi-fs Tpj-pft-oi ■Spot K-T,\- They cpijld hardly have failed to 




incr-ease in numher, but no new selllers had been added. 


■ — 


r43. (ijTipw ?X.ffjj ySsdi'itSfliB/i/j'-iij, " 100 late for [ho divisioo of land." 


K — 


144. Or, " ThestiB. " 


■ leo. 


145. The MSS. give also "Aliarchos " and " Leaichos," 


B16I. 


146. ii.aSi}v ^Kuma. 


■ ' 


147. rCff TTEfiiDi ifioi' : i.£. conquered Libyans. 


■ - 


14G. eitniiarriui' rrdiruf : i.e. natives of ihc Cyi:1a(]es, cp. vi. gg. 


■ 164. 


149. i/Kj/ippirriir T-jji' S.v^vrjf f^di] ; iorne Editors rend by cofijecture 


1 


T^V ^.^L^fpifTOy ILipTfVTfV flvtll (OT tCupT^I'lJf TTjV i-fl-rp, flmi), " thSl 




Kyrene was tl:e place Howed round by water. " J 


1S8. 


150. fffj-OSI. 1 


■ 169. 


151. Or " Giligaramai." 1 


■ - 


152. i.e. the plant so called, figured on the coins ofKyreng and Barca. 


V 170, 


153, Or, " Asliylai." 


— 


1^4. Lc. liirtlier from the coa^t, so tarljTisiiSt, <:h, 174 i-lc., cp, ch. iS, 


171. 


155, Or "CitWlw," 


172. 


1^6. &ee i, 2i6- 


174. 


1^7- Distinct from Ihe people of the same namf mfntioned in ch. 18-3 




those here mentioned are called '" (.iaraphasantps " by Pliny, 


177, 


ts8. ■yXvKi'mp'a, " sweetne.??." 


179. 


159. A\}ii)P Tf ixaTiififiT]y Koi St) unl . 


— 


160. i-iriffratrtaayTa tijj Tpljroiii, whicli can hardly mean " iirophcsied. 


k 


sitting upon |hc: Irip^," 

1 
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ISO. l6i. I,it. " thL' men come together regularly lo one place within three 
months," which seems lo mean thai meetings are held every three 
months, before one of which the child is brought. 

181. 162. See ii. 42. 

— 163. i.e. in the middle of the morning. 

183. 164. rpi^iv ; the '' feel " lo the touch : hence it might mean either hard- 

ness or softness according (o the context. 

— 165. TfKtfyXoStlrai : "Troglodytes." 

184. 166. Ortp^dWovn, " when his beat is greatest." 
18B. 167. IjSv 

— 168. Or ■■red." 

ISB. 169. Sittorl ; Rdske reads wfiw by conjecture, " over his shoulder." 
189. 170- Or (.according lo some MSS.), ■■practise this much and do it well." 

191. 171. ttKOTd^euuTo]. Several Editors have adopted the conjecture trard- 

\litiMTTa. "other fabulous beasts." 

192. 173. 6pv(! : perhaps for Bpvyti from tfiu^, a kind of antelope. 

— 173. SIktvh : the meaning is uncertain. 

— 174. Exc^tl. ■■urchins." 

193. 175. Or "Zabykes." 
1B4. 176. Or "Zyganies." 

195. 177. fljj S' if tSj-: cp.y.g. Somelranslate, "and thisnught wdlbeso.' 

198. 178. oiS' d/MrSpf tJvcU Tit i) AijSiJij ffTouBaAj. 

— 179. i.e. com ; cp. i. 193. 

199. 180. fiowois. 

200. 181. See ch. 167. 

201. 182. fiiji^p dWo vtoxP^Ov Kori. Bofuraloin : cp. v. 19. 
203. 183. vapoXa^lmTa. 

206. 184. ivlipBovtii. 
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